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PREFACE. 


PI) ICERO's Works are read 


and efteem'd thro' the 
whole World. They are 
proper for every Age of 
Man ; I had almoſt 1aid, for every 
State and Condition of Life. 


FRO M our Childhood we begin 
do reliſh a Language, which all Parts 
of the Univerſe are acquainted with, 

and which may properly be call'd 
the Key of Commerce, as well as of 
all the Sciences. 
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From, hence the Youth imbibe 
the Precepts of that Art, which. 


enables us to expreſs our Thoughts, 
as well as our Wants : Here they 


find Models of the ſoundeſt and 


moſt perfect Eloquence; an Elo- 
quence no leſs diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Strength of its Reaſoning, than 


by the Graces and Beauties that 
adorn i . 


FR O NM hence the maturer Age 
of Reflexion extracts Rules for its 


Conduct, judicious Counlels, and 
Maxims equally wife in Speculation, 
and certain in Practice. 


HERE laſtly, Old-Age is ſuſtain'd 


and nouriſh'd with the Subſtance of 


a Morality as pure, as it cou d poſſi- 
bly be at a Time, when the Light 
of Truth was not yet come to en- 
lighten the World, and renew the 
Face of the Earth. 
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IAN not apprehenſive, that 1 


ſhall be accus'd of ſaying too much. 
They, who read Cicero, know very 
well that I only reſtore to him a 
Part of what, his being conſider'd in 
the ſingle Quality of an Orator, has 
made him loſe in the Minds of the 
Vulgar, with whom that Quality 
is infinitely more familiar than thoſe 
Ideas can poſſibly be, which relate, 
and ought to be annex d to it. 


AFTER all, it is not the Fault 
of thoſe who miſtake this Denomi- 
nation, that it is become rather an 
Epithet of Honour, than the Title 
of a diſtinct Profeſſion, and that by 
transferring it from the Moderns to 
the-Antients, the juſt Meaſure of 
that Opinion which we ought to 


have of them both, repent, is 


loſt. : 
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IT is not, I ſay, their Fault, if 
by Orator we do not mean now, as 
in antient Times, a Man born with 
all the happieſt Diſpoſitions both of 
Body and Mind, fed, as it were, with 
the Quinteſſence of all the Sciences, 
form'd by the Converſation of the 
greateſt Perſonages of the Common- 
wealth, experienc'd in Political, as 
well as Civil Affairs, and capable of 
diſcourſing upon them, with all the 
Energy, and all the Elegance, that 
the Subjects in queſtion were ſuſcep- 


tible of. 


Taz Vulgar are not always the 
moſt unreaſonable People in the 
World : I ſhou'd be more puzzled 
to find an Apology for the Humour 
of another Sort of Perſons, who, 
thro I know not what Prejudice, 
imagine that Cicero, becauſe he is 
the Oracle of the Schools, ought to 
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forfeit his Right of being conſulted 
in other Reſpects. 


THE do not conſider, that if 


his Books are reckon'd to be of the 
firſt Claſs by thoſe that are ſet 
apart for the inſtruCting of Youth, 
it is becauſe there is no Reading in 
the World more improving in all 
Reſpects: His Language and Style, 
which they ſo much affect to deſpiſe, 
was the Language of Heroes, of the 
Conquerors, and Maſters of the 
World : His publick Orations, and 
the greateſt Part of his Letters, and 


Converſations for the Importance of 


their Subject Matter, are the moſt 
valuable Monuments of antient 
Rome, Maſter-Pieces of Wit, Learning, 
and Delicacy, which have been the 
Admiration of all Ages, and all 
Countries, excepting a few wretched 
Declaimers; a (a) Largius Licinius, 

; for 
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(a) Cujus Liber etiam fertyr infando titulo, Cicero. 
Maſtix. 17 Gell. 1. 
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The PREFACE. 
for Example, a (a) Rufus, or a (5) Ga- 


binianus, whom I mention only to 


prevent the Confounding of our Mo- 


dern Anti- Ciceros, with the molt con- 
temptible Schoolmen of Times paſt. 


Bx that as it will, (for the Num- 
ber of thoſe I ſpeak of, or ought to 
be much leſſen'd within this Age, or 
thereabouts, ) we have Reaſon tobe 
ſurpriz d at the little Care that has 
been taken hitherto, to make us 
thorowly acquainted with the Perſon 
and Behaviour of a Man {o memora- 
ble for the Services which he did his 
Fellow-Citizens, Countrymen, and 
Poſterity. 


Ir he had been nothing more 
than an Orator, or Man of Learning, 
the Merit of that wou'd be ſuffi- 


ciently, 


(a) Rufus qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit. 
Fuven. Sat. 7. 

(b) Quotus enim quiſque Scholaſticorum non hac 
ſua perſuaſione fruitur ut ſe ante Ciceronem numeret, 
led plane poſt Gabinianum ? Matern. de Orat. 
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ciently glorious: His Works alone 


wou'd teſtify the Univerſality of his 


Genius, and the prodigious Extent 
of his Knowledge. We need only 


ſtudy them well, to be convinc'd 


that we might more eaſily conceive 
Bounds for the Sciences themſelves, 
in the State they were brought to in 
his Time, than doubt either of the 
Perfection, which they wou'd have 
acquird from his Hands, had it 
been poſſible for him to treat of 
each of them in particular, or of 
the Capacity, which he had to 


ſhine and excel in every one. 


Br as Cicero is no leſs com- 
mendable for the Uſe, that he made 
of them, than for his continual 
Application to improve and multi- 
ply them, in my Opinion, tis de- 
priving him of the moſt eſſential 
Part of his Glory, not to repreſent 
him in that agreeable View. 
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Hz was Citizen of a Common- 
wealth, where Employments and 
Dignities were the Recompence of 
Merit, and where all Merit conſiſted 
in Arms and Language; where it 
was neceſſary to be Eloquent, or 
be a Soldier; and where the Com- 
mander too, who was not expert at 
his Tongue, as well as his Sword, 
muſt renounce all Ambition, and 
conſent to finiſh his Days in Ob- 
{curity. 


CICERO being poſſeſsd of all 
the Advantages that make and diſ- 
tinguiſh Great Men, had no Reaſon 
to deliberate long upon the Courſe 
he was to take: He was ſucceſ- 
lively Queſtor, Edilis, Pretor, and 
Conſul, without quitting, and al- 


moſt without interrupting his Pro- 


feſſion, by which he merited thoſe 
important Offices. He was a Friend 
to the People, tho' attach'd to the 

Senate, 
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Senate ; zealous for Diſcipline and 

ood Order; an avow'd Enemy to 
all Remiſſneſs and Innovation; a 
Magiſtrate equally judicious, inde- 
fatigable, modeſt and diſintereſted; 
always ready to ſacrifice himſelf 
for his Country : How many Ex- 
amples of all this wou'd his Hiſtory 
afford us? "Tis readily acknow- 
ledg'd, it wou'd be very Curious: I 
{peak too ſparingly ; the World per- 
ceives before-hand it woud be of 
infinite Advantage. 


Tus was atleaſt my Judgment 
of the Matter about Ten Years ago, 
when, with the Deſign of proſecu- 
ting the Work ſome Time or other, 
I collected the beſt Part of the Ma- 
terials that were fit for the Com- 
poſition. 

? Wuar Plutarch has publiſh'd 
upon this Subject is not a Hiſtory : 
Tis only a Life. And tho' that Au- 
: a 2 thor 
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vi. Alex. thor had not taught us himſelf, 


what Difference we ought to make 
between the one and the other, we 
might eaſily perceive it by the Smal- 
nels of the Contents, and the Chaſms 
he has left in it, not to reckon the 
Inaccuracy and the Miſtakes he falls 
into, which are common with him 
and almoſt all the Grecians, that 
have writ upon the Roman Affairs. 


TH xr Moderns have in one Senſe 
done yet leſs, ſince we have no- 
thing from them but Abridgments, 
Compilations of Paſlages, or other 
Diſcourd es by way of Encomium 
or Apology ; or laſtly, ſome parti- 
cular Diſlertations fitter to make us 
ſenſible of our Penury, than to ſa- 
tisfy our Appetite. 


Nor that the eſſential Facts are 


omitted in all thele Collections: 


But they are disjointed and ſepara- 


ted from their Cauſes, and void of 
all 
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all Connexion, that ſhou'd relieve 
the Memory, or cement a Nar- 
ration, 


WiTH Reſpect to ſome other 
Tracts, the Authors have cram'd in 
ſo much Erudition, that a Man 
mult be learned, or at leaſt deſirous 
of being 10, to undergo the painful 
weariſome Task of reading them 


through. 


THEREFORE I thought a Hiſtory, 
that ſhou'd comprehend all the E- 
vents relating to this great Man, 


' might be very favourably receiv'd 


even by thoſe, that are already ac- 
quainted with the principal Circum- 


| ſtances of his Life, eſpecially, if, by 


placing them all in their Order I 


2 ſhould be able to ſort and adjuſt 
them in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Reader may perceive their natural 
Connexion with one another; if I 
ſhou'd ſucceed ſo far, as to repre- 
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ſent Cicero in all the different Cha- 
raters of a private Man, an Orator, 
a Magiſtrate and Stateſman ; and if 
I cou'd make ule of ſuch diſtinct 
Explanations as  wou'd anſwer the 
Neceſſity I ſhou'd be under of clear- 
ing up a great many Things foreign 
to our Manners and Cuſtoms. 


T Is hardly poſſible to ſpeak of 


Cicero at large, without mentioning 
his Son, his Daughter, his Sons in- 
Law, his Brother, his Nephew, his 
two Wives, his Friend Atticus, and 
ſeveral other Perſons, with whom 
he was concern'd in Intereſt and 
Affairs. And this Task I ſhall the 
more willingly engage in, as it is 
that Part of his Hiſtory, which, 
tho' it be the propereſt to give us a 
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fechons, has yet been moſt neg- 


lected, 
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To ſee him only at the Bar, or 
delivering his Orations from the 
Pulpit, will not let us into a full 


Theatres we are dazzled by the 
Splendor of a Man's Talent, and the 


Readers are as eaſily impos'd upon 


as the Multitude. I don't envy 
them the Pleaſure of thoſe glorious 
Spectacles: They are but too wor- 


thy of their Admiration: They are 


"© 
18 


Ornaments too magnificent and 
pompous for a Hiſtory. But how 
reat ſoever their Luſtre is, we 


fhouꝰ d ſuſpect the Fallacy they are 


apt to put upon our Eyes, when it 
is the Man only that weare looking 
for: Tis in Truth he, that we de- 


ſire to ſee, eſpecially at thoſe Mo- 


ments, when dilengag'd from all the 


Reſtraints of Company, he comes 


and depoſits the Secret of his Am- 
bition in the Boſom of his Family; 
when thus come to himſelf, and 
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free from all Diſquiet and Perplexity , 
he acts with a perfect Security and 
Freedom, and gives himſelf up 
frankly to the Joy of his Heart and 
the Object of his Affections. 


WAI does it really avail the 
greateſt Part of his Readers to know, 
that Cicero pleaded in the moſt im- 
portant Cauſes, if at the lame Time 
they are not inform'd of the Mo- 
tives that induc'd him to undertake 
them? How can they make a Judg- 
ment of the Views which he had 
in eſpouſing one Party rather than 
another, in favouring this or that 
Eſtabliſhment, in defending this or 
that particular Law, if they don't 
diſcover in his Conduct the ſame 
Springs as govern the Movements 
of their own ? If we ſhou'd pre- 
tend to relate all that Citero has 
done for the ſake of Order, Liberty, 
and his Country, we might as well 
aſcribe to him all the Qualities and 
ls | Excel- 
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The PREFACE. XXV 
” Excellencies requir'd in the forming 

of a Citizen for Plato's Common- 
wealth; or rather, we might as well 
frame a Romance, as {ſpoil his Hiſ- 
{tory with too glaring an Appearance 

of Wonders inconſiſtent with Pro- 


bability. 
* 


UNDOUBTEDLY there are many 
Things to be admir d in Cicero: But 
we muſt not expect a Series of Ac- 
tions always equally great: He had 
his Imperfections, as well as his 
"Virtues; and I am very glad, that 
even in his own Time, they pre- 
ſented us in the Confeſſion of that 
Article, by comparing one with the wit. Lis. | 
other, it will always appear, that $"< _ | 
he was an excellent Man; a Man, 
whom none but another Cicero can 
"ſufficiently commend. "Tis a kind of 
Satisfaction to me that, not enga- 
ging in this Orator's Panegyrick, 
(which I by no Means undertake,) 
7 A * a 1 
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guſtus 


L am under no Obligation of diſ- 
guiſing or diſſembling any Thing, 
that may diſguſt che falſe Delicacy 
of his Adorers. 


I SHALL have occaſion to reveal 


ſeveral of his Weakneſſes in that 
Part of his Hiſtory, which I now © 


publiſh, and, perhaps, more yet in 
that which concerns the laſt Years 
of his Life. Cicero himfelf (for I 


wou'd hazard nothing of this kind 
but upon his own Teſtimony ) will 
ſometimes let us ſee two different 
Men, according as Circumſtan- 
ces, or the Scene changes; the 
one ſteady, and intrepid, whilft he 
* Antony; 

the other ſupple and intimidated, 
Since call. Wilſt Ceſar, or young Octavius, 
jo rag influences his Hopes and F ear, and 1 
makes him renounce his former 


thunders againſt Catali 


Maxims and Principles. 
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Had I thro my own Prepoſ- 


: ſeſſion, or thro' Deference to that 
of other People, been never fo lit- 
2 tle touch'd with the common Mad- 
neſs of Panegyrifts, I ſhou'd not 
have choſen this Morſel, I now 
© publiſh, as an Eſſay or Sample of 


Cicero's Hiſtory. Certainly his Exile 
is not the bright Side of his Life, if 


by his bright Side we are to under- 
ſtand a Steadineſs of Soul, not to be 
ſhaken, a Courage prepar'd againſt 


the molt terrible Diſaſters; a Con- 


ſtancy in Diſtreſs, which elevates a 
Man even above Humanity itſelf. 
I have nothing to ſay of this kind, 
nor of any Thing, that comes near 
it: *Tis not the Hero, nor even the 


Philoſopher, that I repreſent ; thoſe 
Ideas wou'd be too great and diſpro- 
portionate to the Deſign ; the moſt 
Common and Unprejudic'd are the 
only proper Ideas we ſhou'd bring 


along 


Xviii The PREFACE. 2 
along with us to the Peruſal of this 
Story, if we wou'd make a true 
Judgment of Cicero in the Circum- 
ftances of his Diſgrace. 


j Bu T tho for the Space of ſeven- 
teen Months, which it continued, 
J I have little to entertain my Rea- 
ders with beſides his Impatiences, t 
Suſpicions, Complainings, and Irre- t 
P ſolutions, yet I made no Scruple t 
& to prefer that Part to all others; I 
becauſe in the Relation of great 

6 

2 


Mens Actions and Adventures, no- 
thing touches and engages us ſo 
much as theſe perſonal Circumſtan- 
* ces which bring them down to a 
kind of Level with our ſelves, and ut 
in ſome Meaſure take off our Diſ- 
ſatisfaction for not being ſo great 
as they. ( 


4 
BESIDES, this is one of the moſt © | 
confiderable Events in all Ciceros 

Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, let us take it in what Light 
we will: Tis the only one that can 


be conſider d diſtinctly, without the 
Neceſſity of entring upon other 
Relations, and falling into the In- 
convenience of Repetition : Above 


all this, tis that ſpecial Event which 


our Orator himſelf took moſt Care 
to call to Remembrance, and to par- 
ticularize : In this I'm little more 
than his Tranſlator ; and in this 


Part, (as in all others, where I can 


have the ſame Advantage,) I ſhall 
mot take the Trouble of conſulting 
any other Memoirs. 


I AM not the firſt Perſon, that 

thought of writing a diſtinct Trea- 

' tife of Cicero's Baniſhment. Not to 
| ; f Of Hor- 
mention two {mall Tracts, entitled tenſius 


C1 : andus, 
Cicero Relegatus, and Cicero Revo- 
; 7 * > Of Caſtel: 
catus, (in which his Baniſhment is Y ane” 


leaſt of all diſcours'd of,) an Italian in b. 


Dutchy of 


Civilian, calld in Latin, Conſtan- Urbaxe. 
tius, 
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tius Felicius Durantinus, about the Ar 
End of the Sixteenth Century com- 
pos'd two others, one entitled, De 


Exilio Ciceronis, and the other, De 


Glorioſo Ciceronis reditu. But as he 4 
himſelf lets us know in his Preface, * 
that this was his firſt Attempt, the 


Tryal, as it were, of his Pen, and at 
Seventeen Years of Age, I was not 
at all ſurpriz d to find nothing in 


em of Service to me. They are 


only ſome Paſlages of Ciceros 


and Plutarch's unskiltully put to- 


gether, and ſet off with ſome He- 
rangues of his own Production, 
not fraught with much Art or 
Ingenuity. 


THz Thing that has been truly 
ſerviceable to me, was a Manuſcript 
of Remarks made by the Abbot of 
St. Real upon the Third and Fourth 
Book of Ciceros Letters to Atticus; 
and particularly a Preamble intro- 


ductory 
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« Uuctory to the Reading of thoſe 


tters. 


2 THr1s Preamble, in which he 


has briefly related all Clodius's 
Practices, from the Time of his 


Adoption, to that of Ciceros De- 


parture from Rome, is ſo extream- 
ly well done, that I cou'd not 
help being mightily concern d that 


Jo ingenious, ſo penetrating, and 


Jo delicate a Writer, as Mon- 


Hieur the Abbot of St. Real, had 


onfin d himſelf to ſo narrow a 
ompaſs, and not rather turn'd 
his Tranſlation into a Hiſtory : 


For almoſt any Body is capable 
of tranſlating, as he has done, 


or of collecting Paſſages together, 


as many others have done; but 
few People have a Talent to 


A 


work them up into a Treatile, 
and to give em an agreeable Turn 
e to the Taſte of the Times. 


Therefore 
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Therefore I do not only acknowledge 
my Obligations to him for the Mate- 
rials he has furmſhd me with in 1 
ſeveral Places, where I cou'd make 
uſe of them, but I think my ſelf 
oblig d to honour his Memory for 
having given me the Plan of all | 
the reſt, which I have laid down 
as my Model throughout the 

Whole. | 
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1CICER0O's Baniſhment. 


8 ICERO, about three Years Anno bc. 


ö 2 axe after the Expiration of his 993; 
18/2 Conſulſhip, began to enjoy Larrer Eu. 
that honourable Tranquil- 7: te C:n- 
| lity, which, from his firſt 
entering upon the Scene of publick Bu- nius and 
ſineſs, he had propos'd to himſelf as G. egg 
e beſt Recompence of his Labours. us Celer. 
Tur Commonwealth ſtill felt the 
good Effects of his prudent OEconomy 
and Adminiſtration; and tho? there was 
not fo perfect an Harmony and Agree- 
E ment amongſt the ſeveral Parts of it, as 
| Heretofore, tho? the Conſtitution, from 
; B Time 
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Time to Time, did undergo ſome 
Shocks and Alterations, yet it was not 
hitherto grown ſo corrupt, but that it 
might be ſupported by a wholſome Re- 
gimen and Diſcipline. In a Word, as 
yet the Members of the Body Politick 
mutually aſſiſted each other, and the 
Diſeaſe of one had not infected all the 


elk. 
1 nus CI CE RO was now eat Eaſe: He 


had not the Enterprizes of an ambitious 
Tribune to grapple with, who, under 
Colour of a gratuitous Diſtribution of 
Lands, had blown up the People into 
Factions againſt their Governors; he 
had not the Task of making the pri- 
DEE vate Pretenſions of * profcrib'd Fami- 
theſs, thar lies, give way to the publick Intereſt, 
72 I or of ſtopping the Progreſs of the moſt 
Syla. dangerous f Confpiracy, that ever had 
om of endangered the Commonwealth. ( a) 
Caan. AT L theſe Enemies he had happily 
cruſh'd, in the Time of his Conſul- 
ſhip; nothing remained now, but the 
Remembrance of their Defeat: And, as 


there 


(a) Ego, calendis januarii, ſenatum & bonos omnes, legis 
agrariz maximarumque largitionum metu, liberavi. Ego 
oleſcentes bonos & fortes, ſed uſos ei conditione for- 
tunæ, ut 11 eſſent magiſtratus adepti, reipublicæ ſtatum con- 
vulſuri viderentur, comitiorum ratione privavi. Ego L. Ca- 
talinam cædem ſenatus, interitum urbis, non obſcure, ſed 


palam molientem, egredi ex urbe juſſi. In Piſ. 4, & 5+ 


_ CictRo's Baniſhment. 
there was nothing more for him to wiſh 


for, after he had obtained the glorious . 


Titles of the Preſerver of Liberty, and 
the Father of his Country, ſo there 
ſeem'd to be nothing for him to fear, 
or apprehend. 

Bu T his Tranquillity being too cloſe- 
ly woven with that of the State, had, 
in effect, no Stability, any longer than 
he cou'd keep the Balance even, be- 


tween the two contending * Parties, * 7% 8e. 


nate and 


Which, for about fifty Years together, Pele. 


had been diſputing for Sovereignty, any 
longer than the Senate cou'd main- 
tain its Authority, and the Laws retain 
their Force. The Laws and Senate al- 
ready made but a feeble Oppolition a- 
gainſt the Will of Czfar; their Ram- 
parts were not able to ſtop his Career, 
conſequently they ſerv*d only to mapi- 
teſt his Power. 

Ver he was hitherto no more than 
deſign'd Conſul: But his Union with 
Pompey and Craſſus, his Intelligence, 


as well within as without the City, the 
Love of the People, the Affections of 


the Army, the auſpicious Prefages of his 
Fortune, gather'd from more Oracles 
than one, and more particularly from 


the Knowledge of the. Superiority of 


his Genius, had made all the Orders of 


B 2 ot 
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of the Commonwealth truckle to him; 
even before he was inveſted with any 
Character to enforce their Submiſſion. 
Now, all Things tended to a Revo- 
lution, whoſe Conleqences mult needs 
be fatal to our Orator. He was not 
ignorant of this himſelf; nor wou'd he 
have faild, in finding out Means to 
ward off the Blow, it the too-pleaſing 
Conſciouſneſs of the Services he had 
done his Country, had not made him 
preſume too much upon the Gratitude 
of his Fellow-Citizens, and chooſe ra- 


ther to refreſh their Memories with 


thoſe Services, and to rely upon them 
for the reſt, than to provide for his 
own Safety, by taking proper Meaſures 
tor his Defence. 

As if Czfar, in the preſent Situ- 
ation of Affairs, who was not ſo pro- 
perly the Head, as the Soul of the po- 
pular Factions, and the Scourge of the 
Senate, wou'd reckon himſelf oblig'd to 
him, for diſcovering. the ſecret Machi- 
nations of the Conſpirators, amongſt 
whom he himſelf had been number'd, 
or, for cauſing the Principal amongſt 
'em to be put to Death, contrary to his 
Advice and Inclination. M 

WHaTEveR Cicero might ſay, this 
Conſpiracy was not ſo totally extin- 


guiſhed, 


1 


eee 
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guiſhed, but that there was ſome Life 
in it ſtill; and that not only amongſt 
the vulgar Rabble, who had been 
Tools to Cataline, but likewiſe amongſt 
the nobleſt Families of Nome, where he 
had procur'd Accomplices, and where 
the Magiſtrates, whoſe Buſineſs it was 


to take publick Vengeance, had ſtopp'd 


their Searches and Inquiries, for fear 
the Criminals ſhould be found too nu- 
merous and conſiderable. 

Ta:is Indulgence, in the Event, was 
as ſerviceable to Cz/ar, as it was per- 
nicious to Cicero. It preſerved to the 
one thoſe Subjects which he had gain'd 
by former Engagements, and continued 
to the other thoſe Enemies which his 
Zeal for the Common Cauſe had brought 
upon him; Enemies, whoſe Hatred was 


ſo much the more implacable, as it was 


envenom'd with the galling Vexation 
of being vanquiſhed by an Up-ſtart, that 
had made ufe of no other Arms againſt 
them, but thoſe of his Eloquence, and 
who kept them ſtill in awe, by that alone. 

BuT the moſt inveterate and un- 
tractable of them all, was, undoubtedly 
P. Chains Pulcher. 

HE was of a Family as ancient at 
Rome, as the Commonwealth it felt; 


and which, amongſt other Things of il- 
NE B 3 luſtrious 
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Note, cou'd at that Time reckon twenty 
ſix Conſulſhips, five Dictatorſhips, ſeven 
Cenſorſhips, and as many Triumphs. (0 
As he was of a violent, impetuous, 
and turbulent Spirit, leagued by his De- 
baucheries with the diſſolute licentious 
Youth of Rome, and by his Extrava- 
gance with all the Mob and Rabble of 
that great City, he was not five and 
thirty Years of Age, before he became 
a Subject of publick Diſcourſe. 
WiTHOUT entering into a partt- 
cular Enumeration of all the infamous 
Actions, which had ſtain'd his former 
Years, and diſhonour'd his three Siſters, 
or of his later Practices in L. Lucut- 
i1ss Army, or his forging and fallifying 
Wills in Murena's, or of all the other 
Enormities, which a Man could poſſibly 


be guilty of, that obſerv'd no other 


Law, either in his Words or Actions, 
but that of his own Caprice and Hu- 
mour, I ſhall content my ſelf with fay- 


ings 


— 


(6) Patricia gens Claudia - - - poſt Reges exactos ſexto 
ferè anno a Patribus in Patricios cooptata - - duo de tri- 
ginta Conſulatus, Dictaturas quinque, Cenſuras ſeptem, tri- 
umphos ſeptem adepta eſt. Sueton. Lib. 1. 

P. Clodius homo nobilis, diſertus, audax, qui neque di- 
cendi, neque faciendi ullum, niſi quem vellet, noſſet modum, 
malorum propoſitorum exſecutor acerrimus, infamis etiam 
ſororis ſtupro, & actus incefti reus ob initum inter religio- 


_ Pop. Rom. ſacra adulterium. Pell. Paterc. Hiſtor. 
2. 
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ing, that Clodius, as well as many others 
of his Rank, had been concern'd in Ca- 
zaline's Conſpiracy. But, whether it was 
that the Fact was not well atteſted, or 
that in conſequence of the cautious Pro- 
ceedings mention*d before, they had neg- 
lected to compriſe him amongſt the Abet- 
tors of that tormidable Rebel, he came 
off clear, excepting a few Reproaches he 
had from Cicero, which did not fix any 
new Blemiſh upon his Character. (c) 
A LITTLE time after the Supprel- 
ſion of this Faction, Clodius involved 
himſelf into another Affair; by his ſa- 
crilegious Preſumption, ſhall 1 ſay, or 
only by his Indiſcretion ? He had con- 
veyed himſelf, in the Night- time, into 
Cz/ar”s Houſe, in the Habit of a Wo- 
man, when the Roman Ladies were 
there aſſembled, to celebrate the My- 
ſteries of the Bona Dea, or, the Good 


Goddeſs. (4) | Now 


_ 


s 47 


(c) Poſt patris mortem primam illam ætatulam ſuam ad 
ſcurrarum locupletium libidines detulit, quorum intemperan- 
tia expletà in domeſticis eſt germanitatis ſtupris volutatus. 
deinde jam robuſtus Provinciæ ſe ac rei militari dedit, atque 
ibi Piratarum contumelias perpeſſus, etiam Cilicum libidines 
barbarorumque ſatiavit. Poſt exercitu L. Luculli ſollicitato 
per nefandum ſcelus fugit illinc - -- Inde cum Muræna ſe in 
Galliam contulit, in qua Provincia mortuorum teſtamenta 
conſcripſit, &c. De Haruſp. reſp. 42. 

(d) Sæpe objicit Clodio Cicero, ſocium eum conjurati- 
onis fuiſſe. Aſcon. Milon. P. Clodium Appii filium te cre- 
do audiiſſe deprehenſum domi C. Cæſaris, cùm pro populo 
fieret. 1 ad. Attic, 9. B 4 
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Now all Men wereexcluded from this 
Ceremony, upon Pain of Death, and every 


maſculine Circumſtance was ſo far for- 


bidden, that the leaſt Figure or Ap- 
pearance. the ſmalleſt 'Token or Symptom 
of the Male Sex (tho? it were but in the 
Pictures of Beaſts) was baniſh'd the 
Place of this nocturnal Sacrifice. Pur- 
ſuant to a pious, but ridiculous Trad1- 
tion, they imagin'd, the Goddeſs wou'd 
ſtrike, with immediate Blindneſs, any 
Man that ſhow'd raſhly preſume to look 
upon this Ceremony. Tis from hence 
the Secret of it is ſo well preſerv'd, that 
we are {till to learn in what it conſiſted; 
the ſame Veil, which conceal'd the My- 
ſteries of Ceres of Eleuſis, has likewiſe 
kept thoſe of the Good Goddeſs from 
our Knowledge, which probably were 
only an Imitation of the former. (e) 
THe Opinion of this pretended Pu- 
niſhment had never been contradicted 
by Experience, when Clodins ventur'd 
to incur it, at his own Peril: *T'was 
for the fake of * Pompeia, Cæſar's La- 


Pompeius. dy, With whom, as tis ſince believ'd, 


he 


n 


n 


* —_— 


(e — — 


Ubi velari pictura jubetur, 
Quzcunque alterius ſexus imitata figuram eſt. Fuven. Sat. 2. 
Ilue teſticuli ſibi conſcius inde fugit mus. Juven. Sat. 6. 
Quis ante te facra illa vir ſciens viderat, ut quiſquam pæ- 
nam, quæ ſequeretur, illud ſcelus ſcire poſſet? De Har, reſp. 
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Cictro's Baniſhment. 


he had an Intrigue. Whether that was 


true, or not, ſhe ſuffered for it; C ſur 
divorc'd her, without any farther Exa- 
mination. (f) As for Clans, he not 
only eſcap'd Divine Vengeance, but Hu- 
man too. In ſpite of all the united En- 
deavours of the Veſtal Virgins, and the 


' Prieſts, to obtain Satisfaction tor ſuch 


a ſcandalous Offence, he was ſo happy 
as to win over his Judges, and by that 
Means was acquitted by a Majority of 
eleven Voices, above the twenty that 

voted for his Condemnation. (g) 
THis occaſion'd great Murmurings 
and Diſcontent : Cicero, amongſt others, 
cou'd not let it paſs in Silence; but in 
a full Senate, on the 15th of May, 692, 
after a ſet Speech, which he made on 
purpole to rowze the diſpirited Courage 
of other Members, who fore-ſaw, as well 
as he, what wou'd be the Conſequences 
of ſuch an Impunity, fell foul upon Co- 
dius himſelf, and told him to his Face, 
That he was miſtaken, if he thought 
himſelf” deliverd from the Puniſhment 
bis Crime deſerVd; that the ie 
WIL» 


— 


(f) Uxori Cæſarem nuntium remiſiſſe. 1. ad. Att. 10, 

(g) Viginti judices ita fortes tamen fuerunt, ut ſummo 
propoſito periculo vel perire maluerint, quam perdere omnia; 
triginta unus fuerunt, quos fames magis quam fama com- 
Moverit, 1 4d. Att. 13. | 


The HISTORY of 


' within the Walls of Rome, was only 
a more extmmſive Priſon for him, and 
fuch Offenders, as he was ; and that if 
his Judges had acquitted him of Ba- 
uiſhment, it was only, becauſe Baniſh- 


ment to him wou'd have been a Hort of 


Liberty. (H) 

Ir may certainly be concluded, from 
the firſt of theſe Affairs, that Cicero, 
(notwithſtanding what Plutarch ſays to 
the contrary) was no Friend to Co- 
dius; and from the ſecond, that Clodzus 


muſt neceſſarily be a mortal Enemy of 


Cicero's. For Cicero, not ſatisfied with 
inveighing againſt this Profaner, and all 
thoſe that eſpous'd him, made a formal 
Depoſition himſelf, that on the very 
Day the Sacrilege was committed, C/o- 
dins had been at his Houſe ; which Te- 
ſtimony quite deſtroy'd the Alibi al- 
ledg'd by the Criminal, and by conſe- 
quence the only Expedient he had been 
able to deviſe, to bring himſelf off. 
THIS Quarrel was ſtill heighten'd 
afterwards by perſonal Reproaches, which 
they caſt at one another, upon ſeveral 
Encounters, in which Cicero, who was 
the moſt unmerciful Rallier of his Time, 


did 


%) Erras, Clodi, non te judices urbi, ſed carceri reſer- 


varunt; neque te retinere in Civitate, {ed exilio privare vo- 
luerunt. 1 ad. Att. 13. | 
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did not balk the Keeneſs and Sevei ity 
of his Repartees. (2) 

HowErver Claus, notwithſtand- 
ing all his Reſentments, as he was but 
a private Perſon, ruin'd by his De- 
baucheries, plung'd over Head and Ears 
in Debt, and generally deteſted by all 
good People, wow'd have ſpent all his 
Venom in fruitleſs Menaces, 1t he had 
not been directed and aſſiſted under- 
hand by the Counſels and Management 
of others, that had infinity more Re- 
putation and Capacity than himſelf. (4) 

"Fs. not eaſy to diſcover, who was 
the firſt that chalk'd him out his Way, 
and, amongſt ſeveral other Projects of 
Revenge, put the Thoughts into his 
Head of being made Tribune. All that 
We know of the Matter, is, that 95 

the 


(i) In Clodium verò non eſt meum hodie majus odium 
quam illo die fuit, cam illum ambuſtum religioſiſſimis 2 
bus cognovi muliebri ornatu ex domo Pontiſicis emiſſum. 
De Har. reſp. 4. 

In me fuit eodem animo, quo ejus familiaris Catalina, ſi 
vixiſſet, fuiſſet. De Har. reſp. 5. Quos impetus in Piſonem, 
in Curionem, in totam illam manum, feci. -- Neque dixi 
quicquam pro teſtimonio, niſi quod erat ita notum atque teſta- 
tum, ut non poſſem præterire. 1 ad. Arr. 13. 

(k) Felix in evertendi Rep. tuit Clodius nullis ſuis ner- 
vis; qui enim in ejuſmodi vità nervi eſſe potuerunt ? Pro 
Sextio 16. | 

Omnem illam tempeſtatem, cui ceſſerim, Cxſare impul- 
ſore & adjutore eſſe excitatam. De Prov. conf. 18. 

Clodium fruſtrà jampridem a Patribus ad plebem tranſire 
nitentem. Sueton. jul, 20. 
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the Beginning of the Year 693, he ſet 
all his Engines to work, 1n order to re- 
move the Difficulties and Obſtacles 
which obſtructed him in his Way to that 
Office of Magiſtracy. (4) 

Fox tho” that Office was abſolutely for- 
bidden to all the Patricians by the very 
fame Law, which firlt inſtituted and 
granted it to the People, yet the Expe- 
dient of Adoption ſeem'd to make room 
to elude the Law; and this was the Ex- 
pedient by which Ciodius flatter d him- 
ielt he ſhould gain his Point, on Suppo- 
lition that the Conſul Metellus, who 
was his Couſin German, wou'd ſecond 
him with all his Intereſt and Authori- 
ty. The only Difficulty then that ſeem'd 
to remain, was to find an adoptive Fa- 
ther. ( 

Wu oO wou'd imagine, that a Perſon 
of his Extraction ſhou'd have been puz- 
zled in this Particular? And yet, tho” 
the Romans certainly were not indiffe- 
rent towards any Thing, that bore the 
Diſtinction of Noble, yet Honeſty did 
at this Time prevail over common Pre- 
judice. The Neceſſity which Clodzus 

was 


(1) Ille autem non ſimulat, ſed plane Tribunus Plebis fieri 
cupit. 2 ad. Att. 1. | 


(n) Neve cui Patrum capere eum Magiſtratum liceret. 
2 Tit, Liv. 33. 
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was reduc?d to, of having Manins Fon- 
teins for his adoptive Father, will not 
give us leave to think he had it in his 
Power to chooſe ; if he had, he wou'd in- 
fallibly have made a -better Choice. 

Bu T he was ſo far from finding the 
Aſſiſtance he expected, from his Kinſman 
Metellus, that when C. Hlerennius, one 
of the Tribunes of that Year, firſt movꝰd 
the Senate in favqur of his Adoption, 
that Conſul, enrag'd to ſee his Couſin 


ſo baſely degenerate from the noble Spi- 


rit of their Anceſtors, (who had always 
been remarkable Enemies to Popularity, 
openly declar'd, before all the Aſſembly, 
that he wou'd ſooner ſtrangle him with 
his own Hands, than conſent to ſuch a 
ſhametul Deſign. (7) 

H x perſiſted in his Reſolution, to the 
latter End of the Year, till Cz/ar, who 
was Conſul elect for the Year enſuing, 
and gain'd by Ciadius's flattering Inſi- 
nuations, and the Praiſes he profuſely be- 
{tow'd upon him in Publick, remov'd all 
Metellus's Scruples, and ſurmounted thoſe 
Obſtacles, which no Body nin but 

im- 


(un) Herennium quemdam tribunum plebis fepe jam 
de Clodio. g. I ad, Att. 16. 

Verùm praclare Metellus impedit & impediet, &c. 2 ad. 
Alt. 1. 
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himſelf, wou'd have had the Reſolu- 
tion to encounter. () 

Ir will not be improper, to examine 
a little into the Nature and Number of 
thoſe Obſtacles: We ſhall by that means 
make the better Judgment of that fatal 
Aſcendant he had already got over the 
Laws; he, I fay, to whole Protection 
Clodins ow'd the whole Succeſs of this 
Proceeding. 

Ir I make uſe of the Term, Adoption, 
tis after the Example of Cicero himlelt, 
and other Writers, by whoſe Authority 
the Facts I relate are ſupported. I know 
very well, that properly ſpeaking, we 
ought to uſe the Word Aarogation. 

Bur theſe two Methods of Law ha- 
ving but one and the ſame End, I thought, 
that bating the Neceſſity of explaining 
the particular Differences between the 
one and the other, I might forbear a 
Term which is both leſs underſtood in 
our Laws, and leſs familiar in our Lan- 
guage. | 

ONE of the Differences is, that Adop- 
tion was ſued for before the Pretor, 
with the Conſent of the natural Father, 
at the Influence of the adoptive Father; 

whereas 


8 


(0) Niſi eos in coelum laudibus præclarus autor extolle- 
ret. De Har. reſp. 47. 
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whereas the Adrogation was to be ap- 
prov'd of by a Phbiſtirum, or Law of 
the People, upon the Petition of one of 
the Tribunes, conceiv'd in theſe Terms: 
May it pleaſe you to conſent and ordain, 
that Pub. Clodius (for example) Ve 
deewd the rightful and lawful Son of 
Man. Fonteius, n the ſame Manner, as 
F he had been begotten by him in Wed- 
tock ; and that M. Fonteius may have 
Power of Life and Death over P. Clo- 
dius, as he word have over a Son of 
hir own Body. This, Gentlemen, is what 
1 requeſt. (p) 

THris Requeſt uſed to be made in 
one of the Aſſemblies of the People, 
called Comtia Curiata ; which was one 
of the moſt general and folemn Conven- 
tions, including all the Citizens that 
dwelt at Rome, of what Rank or Con- 
dition ſoever they were, provided they 
were of competent Age to * 

Otes. 


* 8 


( þ ) Quod per prætorem fit adoptio dicitur. Adoptan- 
tur antem cum a parente, in cujus poteſtate ſunt, tertia man- 
cipatione in jure ceduntur, atque ab eo, qui adoptat, apud 
eum, apud quem legis actio eſt, vindicantur. 5 A. Gell. 19. 
Adrogatio autem dicta, quia genus hoc in alienam familiam 
tranſitus per populi rogationem fit: ejus rogationis verba hxe 
ſunt; Velitis, jubeatis uti L. Valerius L. Titio tam lege ju- 
reque filius fiet, quam ſi ex eo patre matreque familias ejus 
natus eſſet, utique ei vitæ neciſque in eum poteſtas ſiet, uti 
12 filio eſt: hoc ita ut dixi, ita vos, Quirites, rogo. 

idem. 
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Votes. The Pontifices, or Pontiffs, us'd 
to preſide at theſe general Aſſemblies. (9) 

THz firſt Condition requir'd in a 
lawful Adoption was, that, the adoptive 
Father {hou'd have no Children of his 
own; and moreover, that having either 
been married, or being ſtill married, he 


ſhou'd be without Proſpect or Hopes of 


having any. As they were not willing 
to ditcourage Matrimony, by granting 
too caſy a Liberty of adopting other 


People's Children, ſo neither were they 


willing, that ſuch Children as were born, 
or might poſſibly be born, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe ſacred Bonds, {hou*d be 
diſappointed of their Birth-right, or de- 
priv*d of thoſe Advantages, which they 
might juſtly expect from the Ties of Na- 
ture. Now Touteius, who preſented 
himſelf to be the adoptive Father of 
Clodius, was married, and had Chul- 

dren. () 
IAI ſecond Condition was, That the 
adoptive Father ſhou'd be old enough to 
be 


—— ———  —_ — 


(2) Comitia autem arbitris pontificibus præbentur, quæ 
curiata appellantur. Jidem. Cum ex generibus omnium ſuf- 
fragium feratur, curiata comitia eſſe. 15 A. Gell. 27. Ut 
is adoptet, qui neque procreare jam liberos poſſit, & quod 
non potuerit, fit expertus. Pro domo 34. a 

) Ætas quoque ejus qui adrogare vult, an liberis poſteà 
gignendis idonea fit. 5 A. Gell. 9, Liberorumnè cauſa? At 
procreare poteſt, habet uxorem, ſuſcepit etiam liberos: exhæ- 
redabit igitur pater filium? Pro Domo. 34. 


Mb, ie. Se LI ; * 
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be the true Father of the Perſon he choſe 
for his Son; and to that End it was re- 
quir'd that he ſhou'd be, at leaſt, eigh- 
teen Vears older than him. For, as the 
Deſign of introducing Adoption was to 
ſupply the Defects of Nature, it was pro- 


per it ſhou'd imitate Nature as much as 
poſſible. () 


To this Reaſon it may be added, 


that in old Times they had annex'd ſo 
great a Reſpect and Deference to a Supe- 
riority of Age, that an Adoptive Father 
wou'd have ſeem'd deſtitute of the moſt 
Honourable and Authoritative of all his 
Titles, if he had wanted that Superiority 
of Vears over the Perſon that was to be re- 
puted his Son. Now, CAodius's Adoptive 


Father was but twenty Years of Age, and 


Clodius himſelf was about Thirty five; for 
he was made Edilis two Years afterwards, 
and he muſt of neceſſity be Thirty ſeven, 
to be qualify'd for that Office. (7) 


THE 


9 1 


— 


(s) Minorem natu majorem non poſſe adoptare placet ? 
adoptio enim naruram imitatur. Iuſtit. lib. 1. de Adopt. tit. 9. 
Adoptio ſancta res eſt, quæ beneficia naturæ & juris imitatur. 
Calp. Flac. declam. 34. Adrogare non poteſt niſi jam veſti- 
ceps. F 4: Gell. 10. | 

(t) Apud antiquiſſimos Romanorum majores natu a mi- 
noribus colebantur ad; deum prope & parentum vicem, atque 
in omni loco inque omni ſpecie honoris priores potioreſque 
habiti. 2 A. Gel. 15. Tam venerabile erat præcedere quatuor 
annis.  Fuven, Sat. 13. | 

Adoptat annes viginti natus ſenatorem: Pro Domo. 34. 
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TRR third Condition was, that either 
ſome Honour or Benefit {hou'd accrue 
from thence to him that was to be 
adopted, in order to compenſate what- 
ever he might probably loſe by re- 
nouncing his Name, his Family, his Do- 
meſtick Gods, and by putting himſelf un- 
der the Power of another Perſon. ( 

Now Clodius, by the Loſs of his Fa- 


ther, who had been dead a long Time 


before this, was become free from that 
Yoke of Subjection and Dependance; he 
was a Senator, and, as we have ſhewn, 
of ſufficient Quality to pretend to the 
greateſt Employments. Therefore, no 
Benefit cou'd accrue to him from any Al- 
liance he cou'd enter into by Adoption ; 


and tho? the Family of the Fonteii was 


none of the leaſt among the Plebeiaus, 
tho” it had produc'd ſeveral Pretors, and, 
amongſt others, that? M. Fonterus, for 
whom Cicero had pleaded ſeven or eight 
Years before, and whom I believe to be 
the Father of him in queſtion ; yet this 
Family was not comparable to Clodius's 
in any Reſpect ; and this Fonteius, at 
the Age he was then of, cou'd not be of 


any 


( Quæ deindè cauſa cuique fit adoptionis, quæ ratio ge- 


nerum & dignitatis a Pontificum Collegio quzri 
Pro Domo. 34. — 
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any great Conſideration in the Common- 
3 wealth. Neither does it appear, that he 
4 ever diſtinguiſh'd himſelf afterwards ; 
5 he's only known in Hiſtory by this Cir- 
1 cumſtance of Adoption. As for his E- 
1 ſtate, it is not to be ſuppos'd, ſince he 
had Children of his own, that he diſin- 
herited them, to beſtow it upon an Adop- 
| ted Son. (x) | 
4 TA x fourth Condition was, that a 
Adoption ſhou'd always ſpring from ho- 
neſt and honourable Motives, at leaſt 
that it ſhouw'd not ſeem to proceed from 
Hatred, or be contrary to the Intereſt of 
i any third Perſon. The ſole End for which 
1 Adoption was inſtituted, was to be a 
Conlolation to Fathers, that had no Chil- 
4 dren, and to provide them Succeſſors ca- 
| pable of repreſenting them, and transfer- 
ring their Names and Honours tc Poſte- 
rity. Now, no Motives in the World 
cou'd be more diſhonourable, and more 
apparently intereſted than thoſe that in- 
fluenc'd Clodius He had no ſooner ac- 
quir'd by this Change of Condition a 
Right of pretending to the Tribuneſhip, 


but 

, — . 

3 (x) Ut ne quid de generum dignitate minuatur. 114. 36. 
4 Generis antiquitas, quam Tuſculo ex clariſſimo municipio 
J profectam in monumentis rerum geſtarum inciſam ac notatam 

1 videmus, tum autem continuæ Præturæ. Deinde recens 


memoria parentis. Pro Font. 31. 
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but he procur'd his Emancipation, in 
order to qualify himſelf for an Election 
to that Office, which he was not capable 


of bearing, ſo long as he continued under 


Paternal Authority. All Rome knew very 
well his Deſign was not to reſt in that 
State of Subjection; conſidering the Pride 
and Haughtineſs of his Nature, he cer- | 
tainly wou'd never have begg'd that 
Adoption, if the Uſe he 8 to make 
of it had been good, or his Intentions 
honourable. (y) | 
TH E fifth Condition was, that the 
Pontifices ſhowd be calPd upon to certify 
whether thoſe Conditions I have men- 
tion*d, and ſome others, that were more 
particularly under their Cognizance, con- 
curr'd in the requeſted Adrogation. (S) 


FOR 


8 


(y) Illud in primis nequa calumnia, nequa fraus, ne quis 
dolus adhibeatur. Pro Dos no. 34 Adds ene remedium 
eſt, orbitatis ſcilicet remedium. Senec. 1. Controv, 2. Quæ 
major calumnia eſt quam venire imberbem adoleſcentulum, 
bene valentem ac maritum, dicere filium ſenatorem populi 
Romani ſibi velle adoptare ? Pro Domo. 37. 

(⁊) Id autem ſcire & videre omnes, non ut ille filius in- 
ſtituatur, ſed ut è patriciis exeat & tribunus plebis fieri poſ- 
it, idcirco adoptari : neque id obſcurè, nam adoptatum eman- 
cipari ſtatim, ne fit ejus filius, qui adoptarat. Pro Domo. 37. 
Quæ ratio ſacrorum quæri a Collegio ſolet. Pro Domo. 34. 
Niſi forte ex te quæſitum eſt, num perturbare remp. ſedi- 
tionibus velles & ob eam cauſam adoptari, non ut filius eſſes, 
{ed tribunus plebis fieres & fundituͤs civitatem evetteres? 


Reſpondiſti, credo, te ita velle ; Pontificibus bona cauſa viſa 
eſt. Pro Domo 


Ne qui * a 
Pro Domo 3 697 quid de Acrorum — minuatur. 
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Fox this was not an ordinary Caſe 
of common Adoptions, which belong'd 
entirely to the Juriſdiction of the Civil 
Law: The Matter in queſtion, was to 
pronounce upon a Point ot Pub ick Right, 
which none but they that were the Inter- 
preters of that Right cou'd determine. 
The Original Caule of this Prerogative 
was as follows: 

EV SRY Family, beſides the Gods 
they had in common with the reſt of the 
People, had its own particular Domeſtick 
Gods, call'd Lares or Penates, which 
likewiſe had their peculiar Ceremonies, 
Sacrifices, and Feſtivals. For tho” it ap- 
pears, that it had been forbidden in an- 
tient Times by the firſt Roman Legiſla- 
tors to have any other Gods beſides thoſe 
which had been in Poſſeſſion of the 
Publick Worſhip for Time immemorial, 
yet as this growing State found it- 
ſelf under a Neceſſity of admitting great 
Numbers of powerful Families, that were 
Natives of Italy, and had their own par- 
ticular Gods, they were indiſpenſably 
oblig*d to except theſe Gods, their Sacri- 
fices and Feſtivals out of the General Pro- 
hibition ; after all the Precaution that 
had been us'd to prevent Confuſion, they 
were reduc'd to the Neceſſity of having 
them authentically acknowledg'd. By 

C 3 Means 
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Means of this Formality, that which 
was only a Matter of ' Superſtition, and 
ought to have been rejected as a dange- 
rous Novelty, became ſo conſiderable an 
Article of the Religion of thoſe Times, 
that we find it ratify'd and confirm'd 
even in the Laws of the Twelve Tables: 
There it is expreſly ordain'd, Religionfly 
to celebrate the Sacri ſices of the private 
Gods, and continue them in their Fami- 
lies without Interruption, in the ſame 
Manner as the firſt Heads of each Fa- 
mily had preſcribd. (a) 

CLopivs then cou'd not regularly 
paſs into another Family, till Care was 
taken to preſerve and continue the Sacri- 
fices that were peculiar to his own ; nei- 
ther cou'd he, on the other hand, be- 
come engag'd to the Obſervation of thoſe 
that belong'd to the Family of Fonteius, 
till after a mature Diſcuſſion of the Rea- 
ſons for eſtabliſhing the one preferably to 
the other. And, in this Examination, the 
Pontifices ought to be ſo much the more 
careful and exact, as they themſelves had 
by the Multiplicity of their Deciſions, 
very much embroiPd and perplex'd this 
Part of the Publick and Sacred Autho- 

rity; 


(a) Ritus familia patrumque ſerranto, ut conſerventur & 
deinceps in familiis prodantur, 2 de Leg. l 
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rity ; inſomuch, that there was a perpe- 
tual Neceſſity for new Deciſions upon all 
the various Caſes that occurr'd. (5) 
FiNALL x, to compleat the Form of 
Adrogation, it was neceſſary that it 
ſhou'd be approv'd of by a Law of the 
People, who, as the Common Father of 
all the Citizens, repreſented the Natural 
Father on this Occaſion. And to that 
End it was neceſſary, that the Petition 
(the Form of which I have already re- 
cited, and) which the People had the 
Right of granting or refuſing by a Plura- 
lity of Voices, ſhou'd be expos'd to 
Publick View for three ſucceſſive Market- 
Days, nine Days diſtant from one ano- 
ther, that the Tribunes might examine 
at their Leiſure, whether they ought not 
to oppole it, and that every particular 
Perſon too might have Time to deliberate 
and determine, whether he ſhou'd give 
his Vote for the Negative or Affirma- 
tive. (c 
Now, 


(% Quid facra Clodiæ gentis ? cur intereunt, quoad in te 
eſt? quæ omnis notio Pontificum, cum adoptareris, eſſe de- 
buit. Pro Domo 34. ä 

Sed juris conſulti five erroris objiciendi causa, five ignora- 
tione docendi, quod poſitum eſt in una cognitione, id in in- 
finita diſpartiuntur. 2 de Leg. : 

(% Si quod in ceteris legibus trinum nundinum eſſe 
oportet, id in adoptione ſatis eſt trium eſſe horarum, nihil re- 
prehendo ; ſin ea obſer vanda ſunt, &c. Pro Domo 41. 
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Now nothing of- all this had been 
obſerved ; infomuch, that according to 
the common Courſe ot Things, there was 
not the leaſt Appearance that this Adop- 
tion cou'd pothbly paſs, or even that 
it could be ſeriouſly propos'd; But it 
happen'd that Cicero, at this juncture, 

Uncie bn, Nepos, who had been his Colleague in the 

Law to Conſulſhip, had inconſiderately launch'd 

Mark An” out into ſome Complaints, which he 

ony, the ; . 

Triumvir. thought pertinent to his Subject, but 

Thi: C. which might likewiſe be conſtrued to re- 

wa: it fer to Cz/ar's Incroachments, and the 

Lin, Abuſe of his Authority. (e) 

3 HF- NEVER Was Harangue more unſeaſo- 
nably made, more quickly catch'd up, or 
more maliciouſly aggravated and miſre- 
preſented, than this was by thoſe who 
made it their Buſineſs to carry it to Cz far; 
that is, to the Man, of all the World, 
that Cicero was the moſt obliged in In- 
tereſt to kecp Meaſures with. Nei- 
ther could Cæ ſar's Reſentment of it be 
poſſibly attended with a more ſudden 


Effect; for he procured the Paſſing of 


3 I 


(e) Hora circiter ſexta diei queſtus ſum in judicio, cum 
C. Antonium collegam meum defenderem, quzdam de 
Rep. quæ michi viſa ſunt ad illius miſeri cauſam pertinere; 

æc homiges improbi ad quoſdam viros tortes, longè aliter 
atque a me dicta erant, dętulerunt. Pro Domo 41. 


as he was pleading for * C. Antonius 
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of the Plebiſcitum, or Law of the People, 
for Clodiuss Adoption, within three 
Hours after our Orator's indiſcreet Ebulli- 
tion. (J 

H x neither ſtuck at the Difficulties 
which I have particulariz'd, nor at many 
other Obſtacles that occurr'd at the very 
Inſtant of confirming the Adoption: For 
Bibulus being advertiz'd that the Pro- 
poſition was going to be made in the 
Comitia Curiata, or general Aſſembly 


of the People, declar'd to Pompey, his 


Obſervation of the Heavens all that Day, 
according to his Privilege and Office 
as an Augur. Pompey, who preſided 
over this Aſſembly in the ſame Quality, 
paid no Regard to this Sort of Oppoli- 
tion, but fill'd up the Meaſure of his 
enormous Irregularities, by the ſcanda- 
lous Abuſe of his Function in Compli- 

ance to Ceſar. (g) 
To fancy that Cz/ar, upon this Occa- 
ſion, diſcovered any paſſionate Reſent- 
ment, 


(f) Cicerone in judicio quodam deplorante temporum 
ſtatum. P. Clodium, inimicum ejus fruſtra jam pridem a 
patribus ad plebem tranſire nitentem, eodem die horaque nona 
traduxit. Sueton. Jul. 20. Ky 

Dion. Hiſt. lib. 38. : 

() Negent fas eſſe agi cum populo, cum de cælo ſer- 
vatum ſit: quo die de te Lex Curiata lata eſſe dicatur, audes 
negare de cælo eſſe ſervaturn ? Adeſt M. Bibulus ; hunc Con- 
tulem contendo illo ipſo die ſervaſſe de cælo. Pro Domo 39. 


* 
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ment, wou'd be miſtaking the Man in 


bone of his moſt eſſential Properties, which 


was never to hurry or precipitate his 
Revenge. | 

Being Maſter of all his Paſſions, ex- 
cept his inſatiable thirſt after Dominion, 
he would, undoubtly, have diſſembled the 
Uneaſineſs that Cicero gave him by 


his imprudent Digreſſion, had he not 


been driven by ſome preſſing Conſidera- 
tions to lay aſide his uſual Temper and 
Moderation. 

The Zeal of this Orator for the pub- 
lick Good; his diſintereſted Spirit; his 
Vigilance; his V igour and Reſolution in 
the Buſineſs of the Conſpiracy; the Tro- 
phies he crected to himſelf for having 
cruſh'd it; his cloſe Attachment to the 
Senate, of which he look'd upon him- 
ſelf as the Guardian; his infatigable Dili- 
gence and Application to preſerve Union 
and Concord amongſt the Members ; 
his Affection and Reverence for the 
Laws; his frequent Animadverſions up- 
on their Non-obſervance and Violation: 
All theſe Things, I ſay, were ſuch power- 
ful Arguments with Cz/ar, that he re- 
ſolved to make himſelf Maſter of that 
Man's Fortune, who was ſo capable of 
thwarting his ambitious Purpoſes, if 
not in order to deſtroy him, (for he ſtill 

entel- 
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entertained Hopes of gaining him over,) 
et, at leaſt, to intimidate and reſtrain 
im, and to prepare both him and all 
the reſt, for the Yoke he deſigned to put 
upon them. (0 
Bu T this was neither the only nor 
the firſt Obligation, that Cz/ar laid up- 
on Clodius: He had attach'd him to his 
Intereſt from the Time of the fore-men- 
tioned nocturnal Adventure. The In- 
difference he had affected in ſo delicate 
an Affair, his refuſing to make a De- 
poſition againſt his own Wife's Gallant, 
Was a Service, that deſerved to be ac- 
know ledged at a proper Seaſon. (i) But 
if Clodius cou'd have forgot this In- 
ſtance of Cæ ſar's Kindneſs; yet, that 
which he now did in his Favour, was 
of it ſelf ſuch a powerful Obligation, 
that it muſt neceſſarily engage him, in 
ſpite of the vileſt Ingratitude. 
VE T nothing could be more pernici- 


ous to the Publick, than the Conſe- 


quences of this Adoption: It opened a 
Door to the Patriciaus, who had a 
Mind 


— 


— 


H) Vos ſequor, patres conſeripti, vobis obtempero, vobis 
aſſentior, qui, quamdiu Cæſaris conſilia in Rep. non maxim ꝭ 
diligebatis, me quoque cum illo mints conjunctum videbatis. 
De Prov. conſ. 25. 5 

(i) Teſtis rogatus negavit ſe quidquam comperiſſe. Sauet. 


Ful. 74 
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Mind to enter into the ſecond Rank of 
the Nobility, whether with the View 
of becoming Tribunes, like Ciodius, or 
of obtaining any other Civil or Sacer- 
dotal Officers, that were peculiar to Per- 
ſons of that Rank, (to be Conſuls, for 
Example, in the Quality of Plebeians, 
when they could not attain to it as Pa- 
zricians,) or with the View of being ad- 
mitted into ſome Colleges, where other- 
wie they cou'd not get Admittance, or 
in Proſpect of a thouſand other Advan- 
tages of the ſame kind. ( 
Tuus it was that Clodius became a 
Plebeian, and that, (to uſe Cicero's own 
Metaphor,) the fatal Bow was unbent, 
that had been the whole Year a bend- 
ing, from which flew that deadly Ar- 
row, which threatned him and all the 
Commonwealth in his Perſon. (7) 
£.0.C. THis, and ſeveral other arbitrary Ac- 
cali tions of Ceſar's, did but confirm the 


of C. Ju- Opini N | 
of ©. Ju- Opinion already entertain*d of him, that 


and NM. Cal- either the Love of his Country, nor 
purnius Bi- the 
bulus. © 


() Probate genus adoptionis, jam omnium facra interie- 
runt, quorum cuſtodes eſſę debetis, jam Patricius nemo re- 
linquetur: cur enim quiſquam vellet Tribunum plebis ſe fieri 
non licere ? auguſtiorem fibi eſſe petitionem confulatus ? 
in ſacerdotium cum poſſit venire ( quia Patricio non fit 
locus) non venire ? Pro Domo 37. 

(4) Fuerat ille annus in Reip. magno motu & multorum 
timore tanquam intentus arcus in me unum & in univerſam 
Remp. Pro Seæt. 1x. g 
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the Regard to Laws, wou'd be able to 


ſtop the Torrent of his Enterprizes. This 
fore-boding Notion was ſo general, that 
it quite extinguiſh'd all Oppoſition, and 
ſcarce left him any more than to ſigni- 
fy his Will and Pleaſure: But this Re- 
putation was too conſiderable an Advan- 
tage for him not to improveit: We are 
not to imagine he apply'd it indifferent- 
ly to all Sorts of Purpoſes. He never 
did any Thing by Force, that he cou'd 
effect by Skill; and if he did make uſe 
of Force, it never was haſtily nor wil- 
r nor in Matters that he could 
py * bring about by gentle Methods. 
2 


Tuus altho? he was determin'd to re- 
move Cicero out of his Way, yet he 
did no more at firſt than point out, 
at a Diſtance , the Perſon he ſhould aſ- 
ſign the Care of his Vengeance to, 
when he was diſpos'd to take it. And as 
C4 ſar in granting his Protection to Clo- 
ans did not furniſh him with any preſent 
Means of hurting our Orator, fo him- 
ſelf continued to live upon the ſame 
good Terms with him as he had always 
done, that it, without entering into any 


Expla nation of the Reſolution he had 
taken, 


()] Ontimates metus ceperat nihil non auſurum eum in 
ſummo Magiſtratu. Set. Ful. 19. 
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taken, he ſhew'd him all the outward 
Demonſtrations of Reſpe& which he uſed 
to do heretofore, and did not ſcruple to 
do it in a more extraordinary Manner. 
AT the Meeting of the Senate upon 
the firſt Day of the Year he demanded 
his Vote next after Pompry's and Craſſus's: 
By this particular Diſtinction (which de- 
pended on the Pleaſure of the firſt Conlul, 
whoſe Privilege it was to collect the 
Suffrages of the Houſe ) he put him upon 
a Rank with the only two Men that were 
ſuppos'd at that I ime to ſhare his Friend- 
{hip and Confidence. 
A LITTLE after this, he order'd 
Cornelius Balbus to inform him, That 
he wou'd be directed in all his Affairs by 
his Counſels, 
Ts evident, even from Cicero's own 
Teſtimony, that it was entirely in his 
> The fn Power, and depended only upon himſelf 
rareof Cx. to be as cloſely link'd with Czar, as 
fir, kom. Cæſar was with Pompey and Craſſus, 
Po and to make the fourth Head of that fa- 
,. mous * Confederacy, which was both the 
42251 Parent and Model of that + other, which 


virare of in the firſt Exceſſes of its Fury coſt our 
NG Orator his Blood: But tho? he was fatif- 
and Lepi- fied, that by that Union he ſhou'd en- 
aus, tirely difarm Ciodius, deceive the Multi- 

tude, and ſecure to himſelf a happy Re- 


poſe 


” 
J 
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poſe for his Old Age, yet at the Price 
that he muſt have purchaſed theſe Ad- 
vantages, which were the only ones he 
then cou'd have in view, he thought him- 
ſelf obiig'd to forego them, and choſe 
rather to retire into the Country, than 
to expoſe himſelf to the Neceſhty, either 
of ſullying the Glory of his Life paſt by a 
Compliance, which muſt neceſſarily be- 
come boundleſs and indiſpenſable for the 
future, or of haſtening his own Deſtruc- 
tion by a fruitleſs unſcalonable Re- 
liſtance. (2 

Fox even at this very Time, Cz/ar 


ſent him word, that he abſolutely de- 


pended upon him in an Affair, which he 
had very much at heart. () 

THis was a Promiſe he had engag*d 
himſelf under to procure a Law for di- 
viding the Lands of Campania, and ano- 
ther neighbouring Canton, as fertile as 


that, amongſt twenty thouſand _ 
a 


— „ 


* 4 
* h 


(z) Me in tribus ſibi conjunctiſſimis conſularibus eſſe vo- 

luit. De Prov. conſ. 41. Baſbus affirmabat Cæſarem omnibus 

in rebus meo & Pompeii conſilio uſurum conjunctio mihi 

ſum ma cum Pompeio, fi placet etiam cum Cœſare. 2 ad. Art. 3. 
Reditus in gratiam cum inimicis, pax cum multitudine, ſe- 

nectutis otium, ſed, &c. Tbidem. 

1 Quod a me aiunt Cæſarem lic expectare, ut non dubitet. 
idem. 
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all ſuch, as had each of them three Chil- 
dren at leaſt. (p) 


N o w, beſides that theſe Lands were a 


Part of the Demains of the Common- 


wealth, this Alienation, which Cz/ar 
had refolv*d to make of them, only tend- 
ed to the Strengthening of his own 
Power ; and conſequently was doubly 
contrary to the Deſign and Appoint- 
ment of thoſe Funds, whoſe Revenue was 
particularly appropriated to the moſt 
preſſing Exigences and Neceſſities of 
the State. | 

In ſuch a Circumſtance as this to de- 
ſire of Cicero, that he would counte- 
nance and back that Alienation, the 
very propoſing of which had fill'd the 
Senate and all the honeſt Citizens with 
Horror, was the ſame Thing as to 
ask him to be an Example of a Submiſ- 
ſion, which muſt have rendered him equal- 
ly odious and contemptible to all tlie 
World. 


CxsAr therefore took his Retirement 


in good Part: He -was too much a Gain- 


er by that, to be diſatisfy d; he was not 
ſo unreaſonable as to complain. | 
THE 


(p) Campum Stellatem majoribus conſecratum, agrumque 
Campanum ad ſubſidia Reip. vectigalem relictum diviſit ex- 
tra ſortem viginti milibus civium, quibus terni plureſyvè li- 
beri eſſent. Suet. Ful. 20. | 
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THE Law, concerning the Diſtribution 
of the Lands in queſtion, was propos'd 
to the People, and paſs'd in ſpite of all 
the Oppoſition made by Bibulus, whom 


C ſan drove out of the Forum with his 


Sword, notwithſtanding the Murmurs 
of the principal Senators, who were all 
{truck with ſuch Terror at this violent 
Proceeding, that the next Day, when 
Bibulus made his Complaint in the Se- 
nate, not a Soul of them durſt declare 
himſelf, or give his Opinion about it. 
From that Day, this Conſul appeared 
no more in Publick; but thinking his 
Life was in danger, kept himſelf cloſe 
Mut up in his own Houſe, from whence 
he never ſtir'd till the Year was ended, 
8 at this Time was but juſt begun. 
F 
Trvs Cæſar's Projects, tho vaſt! 
great in their Origin, did not fully dit- 
cover themſelves till the very Moment 
of their Succeſs ; which was often pro- 
moted by the veryDifficulties that atrend- 
ed it. The Senate had ftrain'd their 
| Politicks 


* — 


(70 autem Agrariâ promulgati obnuntiantem Col- 
Ws = foro bra cos te in Senatu conqueſ- 
tum, nec quoquam reperto, qui ſuper tali conſternatione re- 
ferre, aut cenſere aliquid auderet, in eam coegit deſperatio- 
nem, ut quoad poteſtate abiret, domi abditus nihil aliud 
quam per Ed icta obnuntiaret. Sueton. Ful. 20. 
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Politicks, to put Bibulus upon him for 


a Colleague inſtead of * him that he in- 


tended to have. He did not diſpute that 
venerable Body's Choice: It was ſuffi- 
cient for his Purpoſe to make him uſe- 
leſs; and that Point he gained, even 
when he ſeemed wholly taken up with 
other Things. (9) 
CickRO was at his Country-Houle, 
which he had near Autium: There he 
amuſed himſelf with his Books, and en- 
joy'd his Life, not only without Diſquiet, 
but with ſome Sort of Satisfaction; at 
leaſt he deliver'd himſelf to that Purpoſe 
to his Friend Atticus, who was then 
at Buthrot, the Capitol City of Epirus, 
where his Eſtate lay. (7) | 
How EVER, by the firſt Letter, which 
Cicero ſent him from his Solitude, 'tis 
eaſy to be perceived, that he was then 
not come to a determinate: Reſolution of 
declining all publick Imployments; and 
by the ſecond that he had entirely laid 
it aſide: For in the former he plainly 
diſcovers, that he envied Clodins's De- 
putation 


(aq) E duobus Conſulatiis competitoribus L. Lucceio Mar- 
coque, Bibulo, Lucceium ſibi adjunxit. Qua, re cognita, 
um autores Bibulo fuerunt tantundem pollicendi. Sueton. 
ul. 20. 
(1) Tnterea quidem cum Muſis nos delectabimus animo 
quo, immò vero etiam gaudenti ac libenti. 2 ad Att. 4. 
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putation to Tigranes King of Armenia, 
which they then talked of his being no- 


minated for: And in the latter, that he 


earneſtly wiſhes to be choſen to go and 
re-eſtabliſh Prolomey in his Kingdom. (5 

Tris Prince, ſurnamed Auletes, was 
a natural Son to Prolomey Lathurus. 
He occaſioned himſelf to be driven from 
the Throne of Egyyt by his own Sub- 
jects, thro” the Hatred they conceived 
againſt him for the exceſſive 'Taxes, with 
which he had oppreſſed them. They 
had likewiſe plac'd his Daughter Be- 
renice in his ſtead, which obliged him to 
come to Rome in Perſon, to deſire Succours 
againſt his rebellious Subjects. Hither- 
to he had been able to obtain nothing, 


neither from the Senate, nor People: But 


Cze/ar, who lighted no Opportunity 
of making himſelf Creatures, had taken 
him into his Protection, and given him 
Hopes of his Reſtoration, which, how- 
ever, was put off two or three Years 
longer. | | 
THE Reaſon Cicero gives to excuſe 
himſelf for deſiring a Commiſſion, ſo 
prejudicial to the Intereſts of the Senate; 
is 


— ů — * — 


( ;) Clodiusergo ad Tigranem ? Vellem Syrpia conditione. 
2 ad Att. 4. Cupio equidem & jampridem cupio Alexan- 
driam reliquamque Ægyptum viſere. Jbidem. 
D 2 
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is this: They are now grown tird with 


4 my Company; I muſt endeavour to 


« make them deſire it. But, adds he, 
cc what will the honeſt Patriots ſay, if 
& any ſuch remain? What will Cato ſay, 


© whoſe ſmgle Fudgment weighs more wit 


me than a hundred thouſand others ? 
What will Hiſtory? what will Poſterity 
ſay? "Tis that gives me more concern 
than all the Reflexions f the preſent 
Generation. I had better therefore 
keep my Deſires within my own Breaſt 
% and not declare my ſelf ſo ſoon. For 
e they ſhould offer me that Commiſ- 
& ſion, I ſhould then be free to accept on 


to refuſe it; and it would be ſome- 


& what glorious even to refuſe it : If 
« Pompey therefore ſhould intimate, in 
« Conver ſation with you any Overtures 


„F that kind, don't abſolutely rejef? 


„them. () 
POMPEY 


CT 


— — 


(i) Cupio ab hac hominum fatietate noſtri diſcedere, & 
cum aliquo deſiderio reverti. 2 ad Att. 5. Quid| enim 
noſtri optimates, fiqui reliqui ſunt, loquentur? Quid Cato 


| ille noſter, qui mihi unus eſt pro centum millibus? Quid 


vero Hiſtoriz de nobis uſque ad ſexcentos Annos pradica- 
rint, quas quidem ego multo magis yereor quam eorum 
hominum, qui hodie vivunt rumuſculos? Sed, opinor, ex- 
cipiamus & expectemus: fi enim deferatur, erit quædam 
noſtra poteſtas & tum deliberabimus; etiam eſt in non ac- 
cipiendo nonulla gloria, Quare ſiquid Theophanes tecum 
forte contulerit, ne omnino repudiaris, 2 ad Att, 75 
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Pop Ex faid nothing at all upon the 
Subject, in the firſt Place becauſe, as I 
mentioned before, the Re-eſtabliſhment 
of Prolomey was deferr'd to another Time; 
and in the ſecond place, becauſe Cæ ſar 
and he could uſe no better means in the 
World to make Cicero be forgotten, 
than to ſeem to forget him themſelves. 

AFTER this it ſeems very natural to 
believe that Czcero thought himſelf too 
near Rome, and that not being able to 
be there any otherwiſe than as an un- 
happy Witneſs of the Managment and 
Tranſactions deſtructive of the Conſtitu- 
tion, he laboured to find out ſpecious 
Arguments and Pretences for Abſence; 
juſt like thoſe Perſons, that, when they 
find themſelves unable to parry a deſ- 

erate Thruſt, decline the Sight of it 
oping by that Means to leſſen, in ſome 
Meaſure, the Senſe of their Wound. 

But the following Declaration, which 
he made to his Friend, will undeceive 
us, and ſet us right in this Particular: 
© That it depended only upon them, who 
*© were the Cauſes of his Removal from 
"© Rome, mot only to bring him back 
© again, and to fix him for ever (that 
« would have been but a ſmall Matter) 
5 but even to attach him to * 2 
*« their Intereſts by granting him the 

2 * * Augurſbip 
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Augurſbip, vacant by the Death of 
Metellus, who was Conſul the pre- 
ceding Year. Bebold my Levity, lays 


Ly 


0 
0 
0 


So 


« Cicero, even they, that are now at 
« the Helm, win me by that ſingle ex- 
k 


Lg 


pedient.” (u) | 
Tis certainly aſtoniſhing to find, that 
a Man fo jealous of Glory, as Cicero 
was, {hould be ready to renounce his 
Fame for ever, and facrifice his Liber- 
ty, Reputation, and Virtue to his Fears. 
This gives us a very ſenſible Proof tliat 
our Triumphs over Self-love for the 
fake of Glory, are oftentimes but imagt- 
nary Triumphs. | 
Is I ſhould ſay that Cicero had the 
Danger in View which threatened him 
from Clodiuss Quarter, and that, if he 
had ſuch an ardent Deſire to be Augur, 
it was only for the ſake of the Privilege 
annex'd to their Perſons, (which was an 
Exemption from all legal Puniſhment or 
Proſecution,) I am fenſible J ſhould not 
excuſe him but at the Expence of that 
great venerable Idea, which this Orator 
himſelf, as well as moſt of the Antients, 
gives us of their Perſons. Being too 
much prepoſſeſſed in favour of that Idea, 
we would not attempt to leſſen it; and, 
as 


di — 


H Cuinam Auguratus deferatur, quo quidem uno ego 
ab iſtis capi poſſem. Vide leyitatem meam. 2 ad Att. 5. 
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CictRo's Baniſhment. 
as we meaſure our Opinion of their Great- 


neſs by the Emphaſis of their Language, 


we are always willing to believe them 


even different from themſelves, when we 


ſee them reſemble us in ſuch Motives and 
Impreſſions, as are common to Mankind. 
This undoubtedly diminiſhes their Great- 
neſs in ſome Degree, but ſtill in the Com- 
pariſon, the Advantage is vaſtly on their 
Side: They are ſtill great enough to main- 
tain a manifeſt Superiority, and ſupport 
that Admiration they juſtly deſerve. To 


diſſemble their Frailties, or conceal their 


Imperfections, wou'd be to turn a Hiſtory 
into a Panegyrick, and to forſake the 
Truth out of a ridiculous Fancy to draw 
a Picture without Shade. 

WaeTHER Cicero, in Effect, wanted 
to find in the Augural College a Sanctuary 


againſt Perſecution, or whether he purely 


delir'd to be rais'd to that Dignity, for 
fear of declining in' his Glory, the me- 
lancholy Reflexion, he ſubjoin'd to that 


Confeſſion, lets us ſee, he was miſerably 


tortur'd with the Conflict of different 


Paſſions. © But why ſhowd J, ſays he, 


e diſturb myſelf 2 Why ſhowd I ſtill be 
hankering after Honours, if it be true, 
« that I want to be rid of thaſe ] have, 
« and to give myſelf up wholly to the 


A 
** 


„ Pleaſures of Philoſophy ? fond to 
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« theGods I had never thought otherwiſe ! 
« But ſince Experience has 77 7 me, 
& that the Things ] thought moſt deſirable, 
« gre but meer Emptineſs and Vanity; 
. « % Muſes for tbe future (hall be my 
& conſtant Companions. (x) 
GC c xo was in all Reſpects ſo 
abundantly qualified for theſe Learned 
Employments, that we cow'd not exactly 
tell what Subject he deſign'd to engage 
in, if he had not inform'd us himſelf, 
that at the Requeſt of his Friend Atticus 
he had promis d to write a Body of Geo- 
raphy, at leaſt to try his Skill in that 
ort of Literature, in which that Roman 
Knight was very well vers'd, as well as 
in Chronology, Genealogy, and all the 
other Parts of Hiſtory. But after he had 
peruſed ſeveral Books that treated of this 
AnAſii- Science, particularly thoſe of * Zratoſthe- 
Gegner Hes, whoſe Method he deſign'd to follow, 


Librarian and thoſe of T Serie, of which he ſaid 


Philopater. he did not underſtand the thouſandth 
+ Another | Part, 


Geographey | 
uoted by — | | . — 
Plutarch. ; 

(x) Sed quid ego hæc, quz cupio deponere & toto animo, 
atque omni cura QaocoQety ? Sic, inquam, in animo eſt; vel- 
lem ab initio. Nunc verò. quoniam quz putavi eſſe præclara, 
expertus ſum quam eſſent inania, cum omnibus Muſis rationem 
habere cogito. 2 ad Arr. 5. ; oo 

(y) Quod tibi ſuperioribus literis promiſeram nihil magno- 
pere confirmo, &c. 2 ad Att. 2: Etenim yeoypaPÞruz, quæ 


conſtitueram magnum opus eſt. Et Herculè ſunt res difficiles 
ad explicandum. 5 5 
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Part, the Uncertainty of the Guide he 
had made Choice of, the Difficulty of 
ſteering a ſteady Courſe amidſt the Va- 
riety of Opinions, that reign'd amongſt 
the Antient Geographers, the Uniformity 
of the Subject, no Way ſuſceptible of 
Ornaments, and beſides all this, a cer- 
tain Indifterency towards Study, which 
every Body finds, who makes a ſudden 
Tranſition from the hurrying Stage of 
publick Buſineſs to the Calm of a private 
Life; all theſe Things together, I fay, 


oblig'd him to retract his Promiſe to his 


Friend of ſending him that Production 
of his Leiſure. | 
AccorDiXG to his own Account of 
the Matter, he wou'd rather have ſpent 
his Time 1n reading, or even in counting 
the Waves of the Sea, than in the com- 
poſing of Books. And yet, as if writing 
a Secret Hiſtory of his own Times was 
not to be reckon'd a Compoſition, he 
promis'd Atticus to write ſuch a Trea- 
tiſe, in the Vein of Theopompus, that is 
to fay, in as ſatyrical a Style as his was, 
who was the moſt ſevere Detractor of all 
the Hiſtorians of Antiquity. Tis not 


known whether he kept his Promile, or 


not; for we don't find amongſt all the 


Fragments of his Works, the leaſt Par- 


ticle of ſuch a Hiſtory; nor did he ever 
mention 


— 
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mention it, that I know of, but only in 
this Place. But tho? it be a painful Task 
to write Detractive Memoirs, yet one 
wou'd think it ſhou'd be a kind of Re- 
lief to a Man, that had no other Way 
left to vent his Complaints with Impu- 
nity. (a) 

AB our the middle of April, young 
C. Scribo- Curio made our Orator a Viſit at his 
nius Curio. Country -Seat, and inform'd him of the 
Coolneſs that was grown between Cz/ar 
and Cladius, who was Curio's intimate 
Friend. () Cicero drew very fa vourable 
Preſages and Conjectures from this Piece 
of News, eſpecially when Curio aſſur'd 
him, at the ſame time, that all the Roman 
Youth were extremely exaſperated againſt 
the preſent Adminiſtration. 

Bur in reality, there was nothing 
more in this News, than that Cz/ar had 
ſignified ſome Diſſatisfaction at Clodius 
for refuſing to go Envoy to Tigranes. 
Chains, on his Part, took it ill from 
Cz/ar, that he had deſign'd him for ſuch 


a bar- 


— ——— 


(a) Itaque aut libris me relecto aut fluctus numero. 2 ad 
Att. 2. | 

Itaque 4v443or4, quæ tibi uni legamus Theopompino ge- 
nere aut etiam aſperiore multò pangentur. Lbidem. 

(5) Et ſcito Curionem adoleſcentem veniſſe ad me faluta- 


peræque narrabat incenſam eſſe juventatem, neque ferre hc 
poiſe. 2 ad Att. 9. 


tem. Ipſe verò mirandum in modum Reges odiſſe ſuperbos: 
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2 barren Embaſſy, inſtead of making him 
one of the twenty Commiſſioners, that 
he had nominated for diſtributing the 
Lands of Campania. Curio, who was a 
young Man, and full of Fire, loudly com- 
plain*d of this Injuſtice, imagining, that 
every one mult needs enter into his Re- 
ſentment; Cicero indeed did enter hear- 
, tily into it, becauſe it agreed fo well with 
N his own. 755 

5 HE pretended, that © If he uiſb d 
: « Clodius ſhowd be ſent on that Embaſſy; 


it was not, becauſe he was afraid of 


Him but only that Clodius might by 
N & that Means loſe the Favour he had 
4 got. among ſi the People, by making him- 
1 * elf a Plebeian.” This was pure So- 
4 phiſtry ; for what did it regard him, whe- 
F ther Clodius's Popularity increas'd or de- 
f creas'd, it he had apprehended no Danger 
£ from him; and had been really ſo well 
prepar'd for all Events, as he took Pains 
to appear? (e) | : 
IT was now but the Month of May, 
and Clodius was already very buſy in 
forming 


1 (e) Legationem ſi ille contemnit, & fi bilem id commovet 
- latoribus & auſpicibus Legis Curiatz, ſpectaculum 2 — 
4 Hominem ire cupiebam non me hercule ut differrem vadi- 
monium (nam miri ſum alacritate ad litigandum) ſed vide- 
batur mihi, ſi quid eſſet in eo populare, quod Plebeius factus 
eſſet, id amiſſurus. 2 ad Att. 7. 
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forming his Parties, and making Intereſt 
againſt the Election of Tribunes, Cz/ar 
all the while not ſeeming to intereſt him- 
ſelf at all in his Favour; on the contrary, 
to take away all Suſpicion of his deſigning 
that Tribuneſhip as an Inſtrument for the 
Execution of his own Projects, he took 
this very Opportunity of diſputing the 
Validity of C/odins's Admiſſion into the 
Number of Pleberans. Clodius, on his 
Part, ſpread it all about, that Cz/ar was 
more inclin'd to thwart, than to favour 


his Election; his Siſter and he us'd all 


manner of Arguments to perſuade Atti- 
cus it was really ſo, with whom they had 
ſeveral Converſations upon that Sub- 

ject. (4) | 
POM Ex look'd upon this Impoſture, 
as too groſs to think he cou'd make 1t 
credible by his Teſtimony ; at leaſt he 
took another Courſe to regain the Conti- 

dence of Cicero. | 
THIS was to make himſelf of Impor- 
tance to Cicero, by the Power he pre- 
tended to have over Clodiuc, of whoſe 
Promiſes he took upon himſelf to be Gua- 
rantee : 


—_— — 


(4) Negent illi Publium Plebeium factum eſſe, hoc vero 
regnum eſt. 2 ad Att. 8. 

Publius Tribunatum plebis petit, inimiciſſimus quidem Cæ- 
faris, & ut omnia iſta reſcindat? Negat Cæſar quidquam de 
ius adoptione tuliſſe? 2 ad Att. 10. 


N 
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rantee : Be that as it will, we find Ci- 
cero's Notions of the Matter, by the 
following Declaration.“ V Clodius, 
* (ſays he, in one of his Letters to Arti- 
& cus,) breaks his Word with Pompey, 1 
“am as happy as I can wiſh. (e) 2 let 
* that Conqueror of Judea know whe- 
* ther my extravagant Encomiums. upon 
« him de ſerd d Fuck a Return, as he has 
& made by aſfſiſtins my Enemy in his 
„% Adoption. Depend upon it, you ſhall 
* ſee a formal, authentick Recantation. 
For, as far as my Penetration cau 
reach, the Shuffler will continue link'd 
with our Tyrants, and therefore ſhall 


& take no more hold of me (whom he calls 
* the Conſular Cynick) than of our 
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1 — 1 


ſtripp d of all Power, not retaining yal Nobili. 


the leaſt Shadow of it, we ſhall not f0 by in Rome, 
much as be worthy his Reſentment — 172 
and if he ſhowd happen to break off vers ofcheir 
with them, he wowd have ftill Jeſs Fin Fond, 

Reaſon to vent his Fury againſt us. | 
Let Things fall out which way they 

Will, I fet him at Defiance. Jou muſt 


© acknoWws 


— 


— _ * 


(e) Si verò, quæ de me pacta ſunt, ea non ſervantur, in 


Cclo ſum ut ſciat hic noſter Hieroſoly marius traductor ad 
plebem, quam bonam meis puriſſimis orationibus gratiam 
retulerit; quarum expecta divinam xa. Etenim, &c, 


2 


ad At. 10. 
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« acknowledge, adds he, we were not 
c very troubleſome to em in the late 
« Revolution: No, *twas undoubtedly 
& brought about with much leſs Com- 
« motion, than I cod have thought, 
« and much quicker than it ought. Cato, 
« i ſome Meaſure, contributed to it: 
« Tet he's not to be blam'd ſo much as 
* they, who ſlighted the preſaging Omens, 
* and pT ſo many Laus, the Alan, 
“ Junian, Cæcilian, and Didian, tho ſe 
« Bulwarks of the State, which they 
« have levelld to the Ground, that they 
« may give away Kingdoms to whom they 
„ pleaſe, Lands to the People, and im- 
* menſe-Sums of Money to thein Favou- 
„ rites with the greater Impunity. 1 
perceiue at this Diſtance upon whom 
CC . 6 . 

the Odium will fall, and who will be 
„the Victim at laſt : But never truſt my 
Judgment ny Speculation,or Experience 
in Politicks again, if they do not ere 
* long regret theTime of my Conſulſhip. If 


* the Senatorien Authority, when it was 


divided among ft all the Members of that 


* Body, was thought odious, what will 


2 that Authority be now that it is tran fg 
Ferr'd, not to the People, but to three 


5 particular Perſons of violent and un- 
« bounded Paſſions ? Let em make then 


« pleaſe, 
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« pleaſe; you. ſhall ſee, I ſay, before it 


« be Ong. that the true Patriots, and 


© Cato himſelf will become more power= 
« ful than ever. I don't ſay this for 
« any Intereſt in relation to myſelf : My 
«* Thoughts are wholly bent upon Phi- 
80 hoſiphy, zf Clodius does not divert em. 


« If he does, I ſhall defend myſelf with 


« the Reſolution of a Philoſopher deter- 
« mind to make that Man dearly repent, 
« who firſt preſumes to moleſt him. Rome 
* cannot condemn me for having done 119 
* more for her: I have at leaſt done 
* more than ſhe requir'd at my Hands. 
« Henceforward had rather be under 
* the bad Government of others, than 
« pilot a Veſſel myſelf, that*s filPd with 
* ſuch ungrateful Paſſengers. 

Sue were the Sentiments of Cicero 
at that Time; ſomething like a Man's 
Fancy, that's ſailing down a rapid Cur- 
rent; if he credits the treacherous Teſti- 
mony of his Eyes, he's apt to imagine 
the Veſſel ſtands ſtill, and the Trees 
move along the Bank of the River. Thus 
Cicero imagin'd the violent Motions of 
the State were only without, aud wou'd 
be pernicious to none but thoſe that had 
rais'd *em. The Rumour of the Miſun- 
derſtanding between Ceſar and Clodius 
daily increas'd, as the Time of r poor 

35 rew 


4 


2 
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drew nigh. It was poſitively given out; 
that the latter only deſir'd to be Tribune, 
that he might diſannul all that Cæſar 
had acted in his Conſulſhip; and Cæſar 
made this Diſcourſe the more credible by 
denying, as he did upon all Occaſions, 
that he had any Way promoted his A- 

doption. _ 

' Ir ſignify'd nothing to exclaim againſt 
Reports, which nothing but a Notoriety 
of the Facts cou'd diſprove. They that 
are at the Helm of Affairs, know the Uſe- 
fulneſs of theſe Wiles and Subtilties, bet- 
ter than we do; *tis neither the Truth 
nor the Falſhood of ſuch Stories, that 
determines their Effects. The very Cur- 
rency of em has its Advantages, eſpeci- 
ally in a Commonwealth, where, for 
one intelligent Perſon, that contradicts 
them, there are Thouſands that embrace 
them without Examination, or eſpouſe 
them thro? Malice and IIl-Nature. 

Ir the Meaſures which Cz/ar took, 
had only related to Clodius, the Policy 
of this Feint of his Might juſtly be queſ- 
tion'd, becauſe inſtead of promoting, it 
leem'd to obſtruct his Intereſt : But Clo- 
dius's Tribuneſhip enter'd no farther into 
Cz/ar's Views, than as it was appen- 
dant to the Scheme he had form'd of ſe- 
curing by his Means the Magiſtrates that 

were 
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were to ſucceed him. His Aim was to 
et the Government of the Gauls for 
imſelf, and his Brother-in-Law Pi to 
be nominated Conſul; and if he ſuc- 
ceeded in theſe Deſigns, he had Intereſt 
enough to make a Tribune in ſpite of 
the Senate, ſuppoſing a Tribune was ne- 
ceſſary for his Purpoſes. (7) 
THESE Diſcourſes were deſignedly 
ſpread abroad to keep Cicero and the reſt 
under their Illuſion, to ſound theirInclina- 


tions, and to ſet them a talking; as ithap- 


pen'd to Metellus Nepos, a Pretor, Brother 
to the Conſul of the preceding Year, and 
to Memmius, who was alſo Pretor the 
Year following. By this Means Cz/ar 
ealily prevented their ill Offices, when 
once their Credulity had made them pull 
off their Masks. (g) 

PO MY E x in the mean Time bein 
ſtung with the Reproaches he met with 
from all Quarters, for his Meanneſs in 
yielding himſelf up ſo abjectly to Cæſarꝰs 
Will and Pleaſure, began to ſhew ſome 
Symptoms of Diſſatisfaction. He began 
to open his Eyes and view the Conſe- 

quences 


—_—_— 


(f) Ad ſecuritatem poſteri temporis in magno negotio 
habuit obligare ſemper annuos Magiſtratus. Sueron. Ful. 23. 

(%) Deindè ſuum Memmii, Metelli Nepotis exprompſit 
odium. 2 4d Att. 10. 5 


— 
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quences * being link d wich a Perſon, 
that had more Greatneſs in Reality 
than he had in Appearance, and that 
made him infamous by being ſubſer vient 
to his Advancement. () 

Nor but Pompey had as much Am- 
bition as Cæſar, but he was inferior to 
him in all other Reſpects: As he had 
neither the ſame extenſive Genius, nor the 
ſame Steadineſs of Mind and Courage, 
ſo neither Was he capable of deſigning 
or executing any great Projects, as he 
ought; for his Vanity was ſtill greater 
than his Ambition; and after he had 
broken off from the Senate, he was 8 
almoſt as fearful, as he was naturally 
fickle. | 

However, 1 had no other Per- 
ſon but him to ſet in Oppoſition to Cz/ar, 
which is enough to make us comprehend, 


how important it was to Cz/ar to keep 


him in his Intereſt: For in ſhort, ſince 
the publick Prejudice in Favourof Pom- 


fey was ſo great, that they thought him 


the only Man in the World, that was ca- 


pable of reviving the drooping Spirits: 


and 


( Sampſiceramus, cum ſe omnium rmonius ſentier | 
Vapulari, &c. 2 4d Att. 14. 


Noſter amicus magnus cujus cognomen unà cum Craſſ. 
divitis cognomine conſeneſcit. 2 ad Att. 1 3. 


. 
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and languiſhing Hopes of the Senate, he 
certainly might have been able to re-ani- 
mate them a great many Wavs, and to 
defeat Cz/ar's in the Time of his Ab- 
ſence. n 
CASAR, that he might fix and ſe- 
cure this wavering, irreſolute Perſon by 
the ſame Bond, which he had made uſe 
of before to attach Cæpio to his Intereſt, 
one of the. Tribunes of that Year, to 
whom he was particularly indebted for the 
Expulſion of Bzbulus., took away his 
Daughter Julia, that was married to 
Cæpio, and married her to Pompey ; 
and in Exchange gave Cæpio Pompey”s 


Daughter, leaving young Hlla, to whom 


ihe was engag'd, and who was uſeleſs 
to his Deſigns, to provide himſelf elſe- 
where. (7) 

THIS Alliance quieted Pompey*'s Un- 
cafineſs : But Cicero argues, that it only 
ferv'd to make him more contemptible ; 
becauſe it neceſſarily attach'd him to Cæ- 
far, and by conſequence abſolutely ex- 
cluded him from the other Party. He 
eu Was 


5— — 


(i) Suamq; Juliam Cn. Pompeio collocavit, repudiato 
pon Sponſo ſervilio Cæpione, cujus vel præcipua opera Bi- 
ulum paulo ante impugnaverat. Sueton Ful. 21. 


Jacet enim Pompeius fic, ut Phocis Curiana ſtare vidieatur. 


2 ad Att. 17. 5 
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was paſſionately fond of Julia, as long as 
ſhe liv'd ; and ſhe died preciſely at the 
Time, when it was expedient, that her 
Father ſhou'd openly break off all Mea- 
ſures with her Husband. 

Tux Election of Conſuls, which was 
cuſtomarily held towards the Middle of 
the Year, had brought Cicero to Rome 
about a Month before, that is, towards 
the latter End of May. See what he 


ſays concerning the Diſpoſitions of the 


Town at that Time. 

«<« People talk with more Freedom and 
© Bolaneſs than ever; but *tis only at 
© Table, or over a Bottle. Afflictiou 


© and Sorrow begin to take Place of 


« Fear, yet all Things are full of Dread 
© and Deſpair.” ( 

As for himſelf, if we credit his own 
Account of the Matter, he {till main- 
tain'd his Reſolution gloriouſly in Com- 


pariſon with the reſt of the former Con- 


ſuls; yet, ſo differently from what he 
had done heretofore, that he ſeem'd him- 


ſelf to be aſham'd of it. To remedy 


this 


K 


() Hac tamen in oppreſſione ſermo in circulis duntaxat 
& conviviis eſt liderior, quam fuit, Vincere incipit timo- 
rem dolor, fed ita ut omnia {int pleniſſima deſperationis. 
2 ad Att. 18. 


Me tucor, ut oppreſſis omnibus, non demiſſe: Ut tantis 
rebus geſtis, parum fortiter. Jbidem. | 
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this Diſhonour, in a little Time after he 
reſum'd his Attendance at the Bar, which 
he had intermitted for ſome Years. Here 
he cowd not do otherwiſe, than ſhine in 
the moſt glorious Manner imaginable; 
conſequently the continual Applauſes he 
met with here made his Diſgrace at leaſt 
more eaſy to him, if they did not entirely 


compenſate the Diſhonour of not being 


| conſulted upon the Affairs of State, nor 


aſſiſting at the Council-Table. Cæ ſar 
did not let him enjoy this Advantage 
long without envying him the Glory of 


it: For notwithſtanding the Precaution 


Bibulus had taken to put off the Elections 
to the Month of October, (1) which conſe- 
quently ſhou*d have retarded the Nomi- 
nation of the Provinces for the Conluls, 
becauſe regularly that cou'd not be made 
till after their Succeſſors to the Conſul- 
ſhip were appointed, Cz/ar procur'd 
himſelf to be nominated for the Govern- 
ment of Gaul, and invited Cicero to go 
© along with himas his Lieutenant, un- 
© leſs he choſe rather to go Deputy to the 
«© Holy Land,” (m) a ſort of * 
| whic 


(1) Comitia Bibulus in ante Diem 15 Kal. Novem. diſtu- 
lit. 2 ad Att. 20. 1 ; ; 

(n) A Czfare valdo liberaliter invitor in legationem illam, 
fibi ut ſim legatus ; atque etiam libera legatio voti cauſa datur. 


E 3 


2 ad Ait. 18. 
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which ſerv'd the Magiſtrates for a Pre- 
text to abſent themſelves from Nome. 

I T is to be ſuppos'd Cicero had intima- 
ted ſome Inclination to ſuch a Voyage, 
otherwiſe  Cz/ar cou'd not have made 


. him that Overture, without making too 


plain a Diſcovery of his own Delire to 
have him remov'd, which 1s equally re- 
pugnant both to the Idea we have of 


Cz/az”s Policy, and to the obliging Man- 


ner, in which, as Cicero owns, he made 
him the Propoſals, and left him to his 
own Option. 

Bu r as to the Deputation, it wou'd 


not have protected him againſt the Rage 


of Chains, and wou'd have depriv'd 
him of ſeeing his Brother Quintus, who 
was expected to return to Rome 1n a 
few Months from his Government of 

the leſſer Aſia. (u) | 
As to the Lieutenancy, Cicero conſeſ- 
ſes that wou'd have ſcreen'd him from 
all Aſſaults, and have been a thorough 
Protection to his Perſon. © This 1 don't 
reject, ſays he to Atticus: But to deal 
* frankly with ou, I don't think my Ta- 
& tent lies that May. Beſides, tis 
againſt 


| EINE 


) Sed haz? & præſidii apud furorem Pulchelli non habet 
ſatis, & a fratris adventu me ablegat: Illa & munitior eſt, & 
non impedit quo minus adſim. 2 ad Att. 18. 
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« agamſt my Humour to fly: I have a 
* longing Deſire to ſtand the Brunt. (o) 


IN a another Letter, that he ſent to 


the ſame Perſon about a Month * after- 


Courage and Reſolution : © Clodius?s 
& Menaces, aud the Storm he is raiſing 
“ againſt me, do in ſome Meaſure affect 
« me : However, I think, I might ſtand 
& the Shock, and come off with Honour; 
& or 1 can elude it without any Dif- 
% culty. Then he adds: 1 foreſee what 
% Anſwer youll make me Zou'll ſay, 
& perhaps, Have you not had Glory 


“ enough, to be abundantly ſatisfy\d 2 If 


& you — me, conſult your own Safety: 
«* How unhappy am I without you ! Why 
* are you not here? Nothing, I know, 
% wowdeſcape your Attention. I perhaps 
© may be too much blinded, too paſſionately 

« fond of Glory.” | 
WHrirsrT he was in theſe Circum- 
ſtances, Cz/ar offer d him the Place, 
which 


(e) Hane ego teneo, ſed uſurum non puto, neq; tamen ſeit 


quiſquam; non libet fugere, aveo pugnare. 2 ad Att. 18. Minæ 
Clodii, contentioneſq; quæ mihi proponuntur modicè me 
tangunt ; etenim vel ſubire eas videor mihi ſumma cum dig- 
nitate, vel declinare nulla cum moleſtia poſſe. Dices fortaſſe 
dignitatis Za; tanquam Fpudg : Saluti, fi me amas, con- 
fule. Me miſerum ! Cur non ades? Nihil te profectò pra» 
teriret. Ego fortaſſe rvÞayrlu & nimium Tw «arc TporiTuvia. 
2 ad Att. 19. 
E 4 


the Middle 
wards, he had abated ſomething of his July 
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which Coſconius had had in the Viginti- 
virate ; that is, to be one of the twenty | 
Commiſſioners appointed in conſequence |. 
of the Agrarian Law. () Tis true, Pom- 
pey himſelf was one of the Number; but 
he had diſparag'd himſelf by taking that 
Employment: And Cicero, beſides man 

other Reaſons which he had to refuſe 
ſuch an Office, wou'd not have it ſaid, 
they had only made Choice of him for 
want of another, or to fill up a dead 
Man's Place. He was ſenſible ſuch a 
Commiſſion, as that was, inſtead of ex- 
tinguiſhing the Malice which the ill-aftec- 
ted Party bore him, wou'd only have 1n- 
13 volv'd him in a Share of that Odium, 
4 which thoſe Aſſociates had incurr'd from 
N the honeſt Party. In ſhort it was by no 
| | Means a proper Office, or a promiſing 


Io - 
- 
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Expedient to ſhelter him from the im- | | 
LY pending Perſecution. | | 
1 I T was very unlucky for him; there 
was nothing but to be Cæſar's Lieute- 1 

nant 


—— 


— 


(p) Coſconio mortuo, ſum in ejus locum invitatus. 

Id erat vocari in locum mortui. Nihil me turpius apud 
homines fuiſſet: Neq; verd ad iſtam iptam Acad lar 
22 alienius. Sunt enim illi apud Bonos invidioſi: 

go apud Improbos meam retinuiſſem invidiam, lienam 
aſſumpſiſſem. Cxſar me ſibi vult efſe legatum: Heneſtior 
hæc declinatio periculi. Sed ego hoc nune repudio. Quid er- 
50 eſt? pugnare malo. Nikil tamen certi. 2 ad Att. 19. 
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nant that cou'd protect him againſt it; 
and this he ftill declin'd, not that he 
was now very eager or deſirous to ſtand 
the Shock, (for he frankly owns he knows 


not his own Mind,) but becauſe, 1n all 


Appearance, he was angry that Czar, 
after he had firſt offer d him this Sanc- 
tuary, ſhou'd propoſe another Expedient, 
which was both leſs ſafe and leſs honou- 
rable, only to force him to embrace his 


firſt Offers. 


WHATEVER Pompey did to ſatisfy Ci- 
cero, tho? he took all the Pains in the 
World to perſuade him, that he had no- 
thing to apprehend from Clodius; that 
he wou'd ſooner be cut in Pieces himſelf 
than ſuffer the leaſt Violence to be done 
to him; yet, for all this, Pompey ſeem'd 
entirely to have loſt his Credit: For 
what Dependance cou'd be had upon the 
Promiſes of a Man, that had not ſup- 
ported the Dignity of his own Character, 
even among the moſt ignoble Part of 
the People? ( 

AT the acting of a certain Tragedy, 
the Subject of which is unknown, Di- 


philus 


— —ä— — 


* 
— 


— 


(q) Pompeius affirmat non eſſe periculum, adjurat, addit 


etiam ſe prius occiſum iri ab eo, quàm me violatum iri 2. 


ax Att. 20. | 
* ſenſus maxime theatro & ſpectaculis perſpectus 
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philus the Player took the Liberty even 


to point at him with his Hand, to make 
it more plain to the Audience, that it 
was to him he applied ſeveral Times in 
that Play, and the following one in par- 


ticular. 

Fortune made thee great, only to make 

© us miſerable. 

THz Spectators were not fatisfy*d 
with applauding the Actor, but they 
oblig'd him to repeat the Verſes twenty 
Times over. (7) ITY 

WHAT a mortifying, inſupportable 
Scene was this for one, that had never 
known what it was to be blam'd in his 
whole Lite, one thathad always been 1n- 


toxicated with Praiſes and Acclamations, 
and loaded with accumulated Honours: 


and Diſtinctions? He cou'd not bear this 
Ignominy, nor even the Town itſelt : 
He left Nome, and went to hide his 
Shame in Capua. But he found little Re- 
lief in that: There are certain Troubles, 
which neither Solitude nor Diſtance can 
remove, nor the deepeſt Diſſimulation 
conceal. Pompey was too far engag*d to 


retreat ; to turn back wou'd brand him 


with 


) Diphilus Tragædus in noſtrum Pompeium petulanter in- 
vectus eſt: Noſtra miſeria tu es magnus, millies coactus eſt 


dicere. ---- Totius Theatri clamore dixit; itemque cætera. 
2 ad Att. 19. | 


Val. Max. 1.6. C. 2. 
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CicztRo's Baniſhment. 


with the Reproach of Irreſolution and 


Inconſtancy; and to proceed was to run 
headlong from one Precipice to another. 
(s) Bibulus likewiſe affronted and ex- 
pos'd him in ſeveral Edicts: In ſhort 
Things were carried to ſuch a Length, 
that People's Indignation againſt him 
was at laſt turn'd into Compaſhon and 


CE RO in particular was extreme- 
ly concern'd to fee him ſo injuriouſly 
treated, and reduc'd to ſuch deplorable 
Circumſtances : © As it cou ꝗ have been, 
* ſays he, @ very ſenſible Afﬀiittion to 
* Apelles or Protogenes to have ſeen 
* one his * Venus, and the other his 
* Jalyſus, all beſmear'd with Dirt 


* aud Naſtineſs, ſo neither can I with- ; 


out the moſt prercing Sorrow ſee a Man 


59 


* Maſter 
Pieces of 
tho, e Fro 
great Pain- 
rers., 


* that ] had drawn with the choiceſt of 


my Colours, and the moſt exquiſite 
Touches of my Pencil, ſo miſerably 
* disfigur*d of a ſudden, that I ſhould 
ſcarce be able to know he was the ſame 
«© Perſon: After the Aſſiſtance he had 

5 leut 


(s) Literz Capuam ad Pompeium volare dicebantur. 2 ad 
Att. 19. Itaque ille amicus noſter inſolens infamiæ, ſemper 
in laude verſatus, circumfluens gloria, deformatus corpore, 
fractus animo, quo ſe conferat, neſcit. 

Progreſſum præcipitem, inconſtantem reditum videt ; bo- 
nos inimicos habet, improbos ipſos non amicos. 2 ad Att. 21, 

(t) Archilochia in Pompeium Bibuli edicta. 2. ad, Att. 
21. 


60 


'C 


The HISTORY of 


« lent Clodius, #0 Body can ſuſpect me of 


« Partiality in his Favour, but the 
« Truth is, my Affection for. him is 0 
great, that no injurious Treatment can 
« extinguiſh it.“ () 

Bur it appear'd in the Event, that 
Pompey was not the Perſon to be moſt 


lamented ; that he had already wea- 


ther'd the Storm, whilſt they judg'd him 
in ſo much Danger of Ship-wrack : For 
it was much about this Time, that he 
made the following Declaration to Ci- 
cero. 

I have repreſented to Clod ius, that I 
6e ſhowd be loo d upon as one of the vileſt 
* Raſcals in the World, if you were 
* perſecuted by him, into whoſe Hands I 
„ my ſelf had put the Weapon, by ſuffer- 
« ing him to be made a Plebeian. I in- 
„% /iied, that I had both his Promiſe and 
his Brother Appius's engag'd as Pledges 
* of your Safety ; and that if they faiÞd 
« to fulfil them, I ſhould not fail to reſent 
it in ſuch a Manner, as to male it ap- 
* pear to all Mankind, that nothing in 


* the 


Lg 


» Oh Land ** 


(u Et, ut Apelles, fi Venerem, aut Protogenes, fi Jalyſum 
illum ſuum cæno oblitum videret, magnum, credo, acciperet 
dolorem, ſic ego hunc, omnibus à me pictum & politum 
artis coloribus, ſubitò deformatum non ſine magno dolore 
vidi. Quanquam nemo putabat propter Clodianum negotium 
me illi amicum eſſe debere, tamen tantus fuit amor, ur ex- 
hauriri nulla poſſet injuria. Ibidem. 85 
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CIER O' Baniſhment. 
& the World was dearer to me than your 
« Friendſhip. (x) 

AFTEx this he acquainted him that 


Clodius did not immediately comply with 


him; that he had been torc'd to bear with 


his uſual Ravings, and make a great ma- 


ny Attacks before he cou'd bring him to 

give his Word of Honour, that he wou'd 

do nothing without his Concurrence. 
Bor whether it was that Pompey 


extorted this Promiſe from him, or that 


Clodius in Reality made him no ſuch 
Promiſe, he certainly took no manner of 
Care to obſerve it; but always continu'd 
to talk of Cicero in a moſt ſcandalous 
and outrageous Manner. () 
POMPET notwithitandingabated 
nothing of his uſual Confidence: He {till 
perſiſted in giving his Aſſurances, and 
taking the Danger wholly upon himſelf: 
And, if this poſitive Way of his, in 
which 


PRE * INI n 6 ! 


(x) Cum hoc Pompeius egit, &, ut ad me ipſe referebat, 
vehementer egit, cum diceret, in ſumma ſe perfidize & ſcele- 
ris infamia fore, ſi mihi periculum crearetur ab eo, quem ip- 
ſe armaſſet, cum Plebeium fieri paſſus eſſet; ſed fidem reci- 
piſſe ſibi & ipſum & Appium, de me: Hanc ſi ile non 
non ſervaret, ita laturum, ut omnes intelligerent, nihil fibi 
antiquius amicitia noſtra fuiſſe. 2. ad Att. 22. 


( Hzc, & in eam ſententiam cum multa dixiſſet, ate- 
bat, illum primò ſanè, diu multu contra, ad extremum autem 
manus dediſſe, & affirmaſſe, nihil ſe contra ejus voluntatem 
eſſe facturum: Sed poſtea tamen ille non deſtitit de nobis aſper- 
rimè loqui. 2. ad Att. 22. 


TH 


62 


* About 


tho End of 


October, 


The HISTORY of 


which he took upon him to anſwer for 
Clodius, did not entirely beguile and miſ- 
lead our Orator, it did at leaſt ſo far ex- 
tenuate his Fears, that he thought he 
might he might ſafely venture to leave 


the farther Explication of the Matter to 


another Opportunity. 
CICERO un the mean Time did not 

in the leaſt intermeddle in the Affairs of 

the State: He apply'd himſelf wholly to 


the Bar; by which Means he made the 


People in general his Friends, as well as 
thoſe in particular, whoſe Intereſts and 
Cauſes he defended. His Houſe wasper- 
petually crowded ; all the World flock'd 
about him, when he went abroad: And, 
what was more agreeable to him than all 
the reſt, the Memory of his Confulſhip 
was every Day more and more reviv'd, 


in Proportion as the preſent Magiſtrates 


ſwerv d ſrom the Maxims he had obſery*d 
in the Execution of that Office. (S) Hear 
what he ſays of it himſelf, in a Letter he 

writ at that * Time to his Brother. 
I dowt in the leaſt apprehend, that 
either Friends or Numbers will fail me, 
when 


— — 1 


_ (z) Rempublicam nulla ex parte attingimus; in cauſis atque 
in 1114 opera noſtra forenſi ſumma induſtriâ verſamur; quod 
egregiè non modo 11s, qui utuntur operi, ſed etiam in vul- 
gus gratum eſſe ſentimùus. Domus celebratur ; occurritur; 
renovatur memoria Conſulatus, 2. ad Att, 22. 
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CIC EROS Baniſbment. 
«& when 1 come to want their Aſſiſtance : 
* They make ſuch generous Offers and 
„Profe ſſions, and promiſe me in ſuch a 
& cordial affeffionate Manner, that I 
% can't doubt of their Sincerity. You 
* ſee my Hopes are good; and 1 affure 
« you, my Courage ir ſtill better. Every 
* Thing looks with au auſpicious, favou- 
* rable Aſpett : I ſte nothing that ſhouwd 
„ make us dread the Event. 1 am ſironaly 
* perſuaded we ſhall come off triumphant : 
* for thus 4 reaſon with my ſelf : Clo- 
dius will either impeach me in Form, 
* and then all Italy will come 72 aud 
« make my Defence aud Vittory the more 
« glorzous; ar be will attack me with 
% main Forte, and then I doubt not but 
« 1 ſhall have Numbers ſiffictent of my 


** 


* 


4 


0 


na 


A * 


« Friends and others to defeat him. (a) 


“They have all engag d themſelves, their 
Chilaren, Friends, Clients, manunitted 
“ Servants, Slaves, and Fortunes, Our 
% antient Aſſociates, that excellent Troop 


* 


4 of honeſt, brave Men, ardently long to 


cc ſignalize 


— — 


— — 


(a) Noſtræ Cauſæ non v identur homines defuturi. Miran- 
dum in modum profitentur, offerunt ſe, pollicentur; & qui- 
dem cum ſpe ſum maxima, tum majore etiam animo: Spe- 
ro ſuperiores fore nos; confido animo, ut in hic re ne caſum 
idem ullum pertimeſcam. Sed tamen res ſic ſe habet; ſi 
em nobis Clodius dixerit, tota Italia concurret, ut multiplicata 

loriã diſcedamus; ſin autem vi agere conabitur, ſpero tore, 
iis non ſolum amicorum, ſed etiam alienorum, ut vi reſiſ- 
tamus. 1 ad Q. fr. 2. 


63 


The HISTORY of 

« fianalize themſelues in my Behalf - 
« They, that were the moſt imaifferent 
« and cold in the Cauſe, now hate the Ty- 
“ rants, and come over to the honeſt Party : 
« (4) Pompey promiſes me Wonders, and 
« even Czlar too. I fo far believe em, 
« as not to neglect my own neceſſary Pre- 
© Cautions. 7 he Tribunes elect are in my 
« Intereſt; the Conſuls ſeem very well 
affected; and as for the Pretors, they 
are true Citizens, and faithful Friends, 
« particularly Domitius, Nigidius, Mem- 
% mius, and Lentulus.“ (c) 

Tuus did Cicero ingeniouſly labour 
to deceive himſelf; and, by putting toge- 
| ther only the promiling Side of every dit- 
VL ferent Part of the Affair, he form'd a 
1 treacherous Syſtem of pleaſing Hopes 
1 and flattering Expectations. What he 
* 1 meant by the Precautions he made uſe of 

i I cannot tell, unleſs he thought perhaps, 
. that by confining himſelf wholly to the 
« Nu Buſineſs 


* 


(6) Omnes & ſe, & ſuos liberos, amicos, clientes, libertos, 
ſervos, pecunias denique ſuas pollicentur. Noſtra antiqua ma- 
nus Bonorum ardet ſtudio noſtri, atque amore. Si qui antea 
aut alieniores fuerant, aut languidiores, nunc horum Regum 
odio ſe cum Bonis conjungunt. 1 ad ©. fr. 2. 

(c) Pompeius omnia pollicetur, & Cæſar; quibus ego ita 
credo, ut nihil de med comparatione diminuam. Tribus i 
plebis deſ. ſunt nobis amici, Coſſ. ſe optime oſtendunt. Præ- 
tores habemus amiciſſimos & accerimos cives, Domitium, 
Nigidium, Memmium, Lentulum. 1 ad. Quint. frat. 2. 
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CictRos Baniſhment. 
Buſineſs of his Profeſſion at the Bar, he 
ſhould leave his Enemies no Room nor 
Handle to moleſt him. (x) But thoſe 
Gentlemen, that were at the Helm, were 
too ſagacious not to perceive that ſuch 
a Truce as that, with State-A fairs, would 
expire with the Year; and that he now 
kept Silence only to break it afterwards 
with the greater Advantage and Glory. 
And taking this for granted, 'tis not to 
be imagined, how much the very Means, 
which he made uſe of to lay their Spleen 
and appeaſe their Fury, contributed to 


make them reſolve to ger rid of him at 


any Rate whatever. 

We find by the fame Letter that the 
Elections were over, notwithſtanding 
Bibulus had poſtpon'd them to the Month 
of October. That Conſul, with all his 
Endeavours, had not been able to hin- 


der the Nomination of Pzfo, his Col- 


legue's Brother-in-Law, and Gabinius, 
a Creature of Powpey's, to be their Suc- 
ceſſors. Clodins, notwithſtanding the 
pretended % Pr between Cz/ar and 
him, was made Tribune. He continued 


to threaten Cicero publickly, and with 
more 


— — * — 


| (x) Nos publicis conſiliis nullis interſumus, totoſque nos 
ad forenſem operam laboremque contulimus. 2 #4 At 23 
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« ſignalige themſelves in my Behalf - 
T They, that were the moſi maifferent 
« and cold in the Cauſe, now hate the Ty- 
“ rants, and come over to the honeſt Party: 
« (/) Pompey promiſes me Wonders, and 
« even Cæſar too. I ſo far believe em, 
« as not to neglect my own neceſſary Pre- 
% cautions. The Tribunes eleft are in my 
« Intereſt; the Conſuls ſeem very well 
affected; and as for the Pretors, they 
« are true Citizens, and faithful Friends, 
& particularly Domitius, Nigidius, Mem- 
« mius, and Lentulus.?? (c) 

Tuus did Cicero ingeniouſly labour 
to deceive himſelf; and, by putting toge- 
ther only the promiſing Side of every dif- 
ferent Part of tlie Affair, he form'd a 
treacherous Syſtem of pleaſing Hopes 
and flattering Expectations. What he 
meant by the Precautions he made uſe of 
I cannot tell, unleſs he thought perhaps, 
that by confining himſelf wholly to the 

EEE Foe Buſineſs 


* 


(6) Omnes & ſe, & ſuos liberos, amicos, clientes, libertos, 
ſervos, pecunias denique ſuas pollicentur. Noſtra antiqua ma- 
nus Bonorum ardet ſtudio noſtri, atque amore. Si qui antea 


aut alieniores fuerant, aut languidiores, nunc horum Regum 


odio ſe cum Bonis conjungunt. 1 ad ©. fr. 2. 

(c Pompeius omnia pollicetur, & Cæſar; quibus ego ita 
credo, ut nihil de me4 comparatione diminuam. Tribus i 
plebis def. ſunt nobis amici, Coll. ſe optime oſtendunt. Præ- 
tores habemus amiciſſimos & accerimos cives, Domitium, 
Nigidium, Memmium, Lentulum. 1 ad. Quint. frat. 2. 
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CictRos Baniſhment. 

Buſineſs of his Profeſſion at the Bar, he 
ſhould leave his Enemies no Room nor 
Handle to moleſt him. (x) But thoſe 
Gentlemen, that were at the Helm, were 
too ſagacious not to perceive that ſuch 
a Truce as that, with State-A fairs, would 
expire with the Year; and that he now 
kept Silence only to break it afterwards 
with the greater Advantage and Glory. 
And taking this for granted, tis not to 
be imagined, how much the very Means, 
which he made uſe of to lay their Spleen 
and appeaſe their Fury, contributed to 
make them reſolve to ger rid of him at 
any Rate whatever. 

We find by the ſame Letter that the 
Elections were over, notwithſtanding 
Bibulus had poltpon'd them to the Month 
of Ofober. That Conſul, with all his 
Endeavours, had not been able to hin- 
der the Nomination of Piſo, his Col- 
legue's Brocher-in-Law, and Gabintus, 
a Creature of Pompey”'s, to be their Suc- 
ceſſors. Clodins, notwithſtanding the 
pretended 2 between Cz/ar and 
him, was made 'Tribune. He continued 
to threaten Cicero publickly, and with 

more 


(x) Nos publicis confiliis nullis interſumus, totoſque nos 
ad forenſem operam laboremque contulimus. 2 4 Af? 23% 
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The HISTORY of 


more Violence than ever; while he pro- 
teſted to Pompey he would do nothing 
injurious to that Orator, or rather whulſt 
Pompey ſpared no Pains, and even ſtoop'd 
to the baſeſt Artifice, to make Cicero be- 
lieve ſo. 0) 

Cxassus too had a Hand in all this 
Management: He had never been, in Ap- 
pearance, either a great Friend, or a great 
Enemy to Cicero. Cicero, on the other 
hand, having never had Eſteem enough 
for Craſſus to induce him to enter into 
Amity with him, had ſufficiently diſ- 
covered, on many Occaſions, an Indif- 
ference to his Perſon. This muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have left in ſuch a haughty jealous 
Spirit, as Crafſus's was, a ſecret Heart- 
burning and Animoſity. 

Bz that as it will, Cicero, to haſten 
his Friend Arrzcuss Return, alledg'd to 


him among other Arguments, © That he 


* would be very nſeful to him in ſouud- 
* zng Pompey by means of Craſſus, and 
* Craſſus by means of Clodia, in ſifting 
* them fo, as to know how they were 
« really affected towards* him, and in 
Helping him out of the Affair, or at 
« leaſt out of Error. . 

« Now 


7 ay ge 25 . <4 * . 
) Clodius non mediocres terrores jacit, atque denuntiat, 


& Sampficeramo negat; cxteris præ ſe fert & oftcntat. 
2 ad At. 23. 
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CIC EROS Baniſhment. 67 

% Now ts the Time, ſays he, I fland 
& in need of all your Counſels, Friend- 
« ſhip, and Fidelity. Fly to me then 
* without Delay. All Things will be 
« eaſy to me when have you. In ſee- 
« zng you, I ſhall ſeeevery neceſſary ex- 
« pedient : *T will be a great eſſential 


Point to me, that yon come before Clo- 

& dius enters iuto the Exerciſe of his 
mM = Ofrce. (3) 
| BESLID ES theſe Reaſons for preſſing 
Atticus Return, Cicero had a Mind, by , 
his Mediation, to contract a Friend- zul Veren 
FM {hip with * Varro, in order to ſecure 
„ His Intereſt with Czar, and that of 
Hortenſius with Pompey. (a) 
3 Maxy People, who judge of Things 

purely by their natural Conformity, will 
i be ſurpriz'd to find that the moſt eloquent, 
as well as the moſt learned of all the 


, IE Romans, ſhould have Occaſion to ule the 
Mediation of a third Perſon. The Cate 
/ | would be ſtill worſe, if Lars ſhould 
3 


0 


—_—. 


3 (z) Puto Pompeium, Craſſo urgente, ſi tu aderis, qui per 
2 Bedi ex ipſo intelligere poſits qua fide ab illis agatur, nos 
3 aut ſine mo l eſtia, aut fine errore futũùros. Nunc mihi & con- 
. ſiliis opus eſt tuis, & amore & fide: quare advola ; expedita 
mihi erunt omnia ſi te habebo; tum ego requiram te ad om- 
nia. Unum illud tibi perſuadeas velim, omnia mth! tore ex- 
plicata, ſi te videro. 2 ad Att. 22. 

4 (a) Muita per Varronem noſtrum agi poſſunt, gux, tc 
„ urgente, erunt firmiora. 2 ad At“. 22. 
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The HISTORY of 


not have anſwered the ExpeQations of 
the one, and the Sollicitations of the 
other : And yet that's a Point I would, 
not take upon me to affirm; for Cicero, 
aſter having deſcribed this Favourite as 
a Perſon, of all Men living, the moſt 
capable of fathoming and diving into 
the moſt hidden Secrets, inſinuates in 
obſcure Terms; © That he had likewsſe 
* the great Art of bearing with the Fol- 
&« lies of his Maſters. (6) And where- 
ever I have met with that happy Ta- 
lent, I never found that the Laws of 


a new made Friendſhip were very bind- 


ing. Cicero's Doubts and Fears ſtill 
multiply'd upon him : In the Letter, 
from which I took this Fragment, he 
tells Articus, that when he acquainted 
him in a preceding Letter, that he was 
well pleaſed with Varro's Conduct, he 
did it not fo much-to ſignify his being 
ſatisfy'd with him, as to excite him by 
that Acknowledgment to be more aſ- 
ſiſtant to him, than he had been hither» 
to. (c) 

Bu r how languid and feeble ſoever 
this Friendſhip might be in its Infancy, 
it Was no leſs vigorous and lively in its 

Pro- 


(6) Mlirabiliter enim odoratus eſt £ix"z, +, V Sed 
NOS fſenemus præceptum illud TUG r BYT WU, 2ad Art. 25. 

{c) Sed ego mallem ad illum ſcripſiſſes, mihi illum ſatis- 
Fac; non quo faceret, Ted ut faceret. idem. 
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CTCE RO“ Baniſbment. 69 
Progreſs : Theſe two excellent Men af- 
terwards, with a mutual Emulation, 
rendered it immortal by making a re- 
ciprocal Dedication to one another ; 
Cicero of his Academical Queſtions, and 
Harro of his Treatiſe upon the Latin 
Tongue. 

« As to Hortenſius, (adds Cicero in 
< the ſame Letter,) <wi#h what Eloguence 
c and Profuſion has he ſtrown the 
* Flowers of his Eloquence upon my paſt 
* Actions ! Believe me, he could not poſ- 

„ fibly ſpeak of me more affettionately, 

e more copionſly, and more honourably, 

* than he did. I underſtand he had a 

Letter from you. (d) 

Ir was in the Cauſe of * Flacens, 
who, at his Return from the Govern- 
ment of the Leſſer Aſia, had been accu-, Io 
{ed of Extortion, that Hortenſius took Oc-cueflacecs 
caſion to expatiate upon the Praiſes of 
Cicero: They were the more pertinent 
to his, Subject, inaſmuch as they made 
up a Part, as it were, of Flaccus's De- 
fence ; becauſe they corroborated and Pre . 
confirmed the Teſtimonies, that Cicero, 88 


who was likewiſe one of his Counſel, 
had 


(4) At hercule alter tuus familiaris quam plena manu, 
quam ingenue, quam ornate noſtras laudes in aſtra ſuſtulit! 
Sic habeto, nec amantiùs, nec honorificentius ; nec copioſius 
potuiſſe dici. 2 ad Att. 25. 
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had given of his Integrity and Zeal in 
the Affair of Cataline, wherein Flaccus, 
who was then Pretor, had rendered him 
extraordinary Service. 

HERE it is obſervable, that Cicero, 
with all his conſular Dignity about him, 
was yet indebted to a ſimple Roman 
Knight for two of his moſt eminent and 
illuſtrious Friends. Are we to conclude 
from thence, that Cicero was defective 
in thoſe endearing Qualities that are re- 
quilite to conciliate People's Affection, or 
that Hortenſius and Varro were vain 
enough of their Nobility to over-look 
in him what was the trueſt and moſt 
eſſential Part of their own Titles and 
Diſtinction? This is a Problem, which 
I {hall leave for the Deciſion of others. 

Cxsar had a Mind to go out of his 
Conſulſhip in the ſame-Manner as he 
came into it, and to make it viſible, that, 
tho? he was going from the Helm of 
Government, his Defign was ſtill to be 
Maſter of theVeſlel, and to have it in his 
Power to defeat all Efforts that ſhould 
be uſed towards the Repealing of his 
Laws by the Advantage of his Ablence. 
To this End, he formed a Scheme to 
embroil and perplex them all with a 
Notion of a Confpiracy ; which was 
only a Sham- Plot of his own contriving 
that he had entruſted to the Manage- 


ment 


CictRo's Baniſhmeig, 
ment and Execution of one Veclius, who 
had ſerved our Orator as a Spy in the 
Time of his Conſulſhip, and, for that 
Reaſon, would not be ſuſpected to have 
any Underſtanding with the Perſon that 
now ſet him to Work. (e) 

VEcT1vs preſently addreſſed himſelf to 
young Curio, who, by Reaſon of his Al- 
liances, his Favour with the Publick, and 
his own turbulent Spirit, was a proper 
Tool for Cz/ar's Purpoſe, and a fit 
Perſon to be drawn into, and intangled 
in the Plot. After Yes then had 
inſinuated himſelf into this young Gentle- 
man's Familiarity, ſo far as was neceſ- 
ſary to prepare him for this falſe Con- 
ſidence, he communicated to him the 
Secret of his Reſolution to murder 
Pompey. But Curio, inſtead of falling 
into the Snare, diſcover'd the Deſign to 
his Father, and his Father to Zompey him- 
ſelf. (V) 

Tux Affair being laid before tlie Se- 
nate, Vectius was brought to be exam1- 
ned: At firſt he denied the Fact, or 
ſeem'd to deny it, till he could make 
Terms for his own Pardon and Impu- 

nity 
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(e) Vectius ille, noſter index, Cæſari, ut perſpicimus, pol- 
icitus eſt, fe curaturum, ut in aliquam ſuſhicionem fac mo- 

ris Curio filius adduceretur. 2 ad Att. 24. 
(f) Itaque inſinuatus in familiaritarem adoleſcentis, & cum 
co ſæpe congteſſus, rem in eum locum deduxit, ut dicer't 
F 4 fi 
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nity. As ſoon as that was granted him 
he confeſſed all named his Accomplices, 
and mentioned Curio as one of the prin- 
cipal Ring-Leaders. He added farther, 
that one of Bibulus's Secretaries, had 
brought him a Poniard by that Conſul's 
own Direction. (g) i 

Evzxy Body laughed at this laſt 
Circumſtance, which was too abſurd to 
require Contutation ; ſo that Curio, 
when he was brought in to his Exami- 
nation, eaſily confounded the Evidence, 
and detected the Tmpoſture. Hereupon 
the Houſe paſs'd a Senatus-conſultum, 
by which Veins was condemn'd to 
Impriſonment ; and whoever {hould re- 
leaſe him, was declared an Enemy to 
the State. () a 

Tuk Opinion the World entertained 
of this Affair was, that the Deſign of 
thoſe Perſons, who concerted it, was 
to have Vectius and his Company, when 
they were all armed, and ready for the 


Execution of their bloody Purpoſe, fur- 


prized 


ſibi certum eſſe cum ſervis ſuis in Pompeium impetum fa- 
cere, eumque occidere. Hoc Curio ad patrem detulit, ille 
ad Pompeium; res delata ad Senatum eſt. 

( g) Introductas Vectius primo negabat ſe unquam cum 
Curione reſtitifle ; neque id ſanè diu. nam ſtatim fidem pub. 
licam poſtulavit: haud reclamatum eſt ; tum expoſuit ma- 
rum fuiſſe juventutis, duce Curione. Poſtea Caium Septi- 
mium, ſcribam Bibuli, pugionem ſibi a Bibulo attuliſle; 
Mod totum irriſum eſt. 


% Introductus Curio filius dixit ad ea que Vectius dicerat. 
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prized and apprehended upon the Spot, 
which would certainly have happened 
accordingly, if Curio the Father had not 
diſcovered it; or it Cæſar had not too 
much preſumed upon the Diſcretion of 
the Son. So true it is, that the moſt 
conſummate Wiſdom is ſometimes detec- 
tive, and miſtaken in the Means it 
makes choice of for accompliſhing its 
Ends. (2) 

CxsAR, that he might not be entire- 
ly fruſtrated of his Aim in this Impol- 


ture, the Noiſe and Diſcovery of which, 


muſt neceſſarily prove of ill Conſequence 
to him, cauſed Yefins to be brought 
out of Priſoa, and be examined beiore 
the People, where he made him fay 
whatever he thought fit to dictate and 
ſuggeſt. Vedtius amended his former 
Depoſition, and leaving out ſeveral Per- 
ſons that he had impeached the Day be- 
fore, he ſubſtituted others in their Room, 
which he had not ſo much as mention'd 
before the Senate. Amongſt theſe were 
* LCnucullus and Piſo, Cicero's Son-in- 
Law. Cicero's himſelf he did not name; 
but he ſaid, “ That one of the moſt 

« eloguent 


——. 


*» 


Fit Senatus conſultum, ut Vectius in vincula conjiceretur; 
qui eum emiſiſſet, contra Remp. eſſe facturum. 

(:) Res erat in ea opinione, ut putarent id eſſe actum, ut 
Vectius in foro cum pugione, et item ſervi ejus compre- 
henderentur cum telis: idque ità actum eſſet, niſi Curiones rem 
ante ad Pompeium detuliſent. 2 ad Att. 24. 
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«« eloquent Perſons of con ſulan Dignity 
* and a Neighbour to Cæſar, had told 
«© him, That the Commonwealth want- 
ce ed aServilius Ahala, or a Brutus. (V 
PM ſenſible that Dion and Appran re- 
late this Story in a very different Man- 
ner. They ſuppoſe that Lucullus, Cato, 
Bibulus, and our Orator, being all diſ- 
ſatisfy'd with Cz2/2r”'s Contrivances to 
prolong his Power beyond the Date of 
his Conſulſhip, and to ſecure his Game 
whilſt he was abſent in Gaul, had come 
to a Reſolution to deſtroy both him and 
Pompey; and that, their Purpoſe being 
diſcovered by the Treachery of Vectius, 
Cicero, in his Oration for C. Antonius, 
his antient Collegue, had provoked and 
puſhed that great Man's Patience to the 
laſt Extremity, and made him determine 
to get Ciodius tranſlated into the Plebeian 
Rank. (2) | 
Bor Cicero gives us fo different an 
Account of this Affair; and there is ſo 
little Reaſon to imagine he would diſ- 
| guiſe 


— — — Z Ts ern, 
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(#) Cziar Vectium in Roſtra produxit. Hic ille omnia, 
quz voluit, de Rep. dixit, ut qui illuc factus inſtitutuſque ve- 
aiftet, Primùm Cœpionem de oratione ſua ſuſtulit. Deinde, 
quos ne quidem attigerat, eos nominavit, Lucullum , Piſonem 
generum meum; me non nominavit, ſed dixit Conſularem 
eee NEO Conſult, fibi dixiſſe, Ahalam Servilium 

quem, aut Brutum opus eſſe reperiri, 24. 

(1) Dio lib. 28. "IT: ha 2 0+ 38 
 of!ppian, de bello Civil. lib, 2. 
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iſe the Truth of it, that his ſingle 
Teſtimony is ſufficient to overthrow the 
Credit of thoſe two Hiſtorians, whoſe 
Authority, eſpecially that of Dion, is 
in other Reſpect, very queſtionable. 

Fox, in the firſt Place, this Plot, if 
it was one, was not diſcovered till the 
end of the Year, near the Time that 
Clodiis was made Tribune; whereas 
Ciceros Oration for Antonins was ſpo- 
ken a Year before. 

Ix the ſecond Place, it is not true, who- 
ever was the Author of the Conlpiracy, 
that there was any Deſign againſt Cz/a7”s 
Lite; therefore no Conſequence can be 
drawn from it, with Reſpect to the Re- 
ſentment aſcrib'd to him by thoſe Hiſ- 
torians. 

Ix the third Place, Cicero was net- 
ther mentioned nor deſcrib'd in HVectius's 
firſt Depoſition; and if he was pointed 
out in the ſecond, it was amidſt ſo 
many Shufflings and Contradictions, that 
all the World perceived it was Vatiuius 
who had had a great Hand in all this 
Management, and was at that Time a 
Tribune of the People, that directed and 
obliged Vectius to add that Forgery to 
his former Teſtimony. _ 

Ix the laſt Place, Cicero ſays expreſly 
and politively, that he had plainly tound 
out Ceſar himſelf to be the 8 

al 
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and Contriver of this whole Intrigue ; 
and another Circumſtance, which adds 
great Probability to the Truth of this is, 
that according to Dion's own Confeſ- 
ſion, when the Senate reſolv'd to fift 
this Affair to the Bottom, Cz/ar con- 
trived to have Vectius privately ſtran- 
gled in Priſon. And why this extraordi- 
nary Step, unleſs to make himſelf more 
ſure of his Secret? 

Avvian fays that Cz/ar made uſe of 
this Calumny, this malicious Suppoſi- 


tion, to exaſperate the Spirits of the Po- 


pulace againſt the Party that oppoſed 
him. Perhaps he made uſe of it too as 
a colourable Pretence for his Reconcilia- 
tion with Clodius, that he might another 
Day be able to throw the Blame of bring- 
ing {uch a troubleſome Man into the Tri- 
buneſhip upon the Suſpicions that 
Lucullus and Cicero had given him of their 
Diſaffection to him, and evil Intentions 
againſt his Perſon. | 

BE that as it will, Atticus came to 
Rome ſoon after the Receipt of the Let- 
ter, which gives an Account of theſe 
Particulars : And Clodins entered upon 
the Exerciſe of his Magiſtracy, accord- 


ing to Cuſtom, upon the 1oth of De- 


cember of this Year 694. 
to begin with ſome Action or other 
by which he might oblige Cz/ar, and, 
at, 
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at the ſame Time, be revenged of Bibu- 
tus, their common Enemy, he affronted 
that Conſul upon the laſt Day of tlie 
Year, in the ſame Manner as Nepos 
had affronted Cicero, upon the ſame Day 
in the Year 690, that is, he would not 
ſuffer Bibulus to give an Account of his 
Adminiſtration to the People. He was 
forced to be fatisfy'd with taking the 
uſual Oath, which no Perſon whatſoever 
had a Right to hinder him from. () 

- THE third Day of the new Year 695, 
Chains, apprehending his Deligns wou'd 


that were very popular, the better to 
prepare their Minds for the Reception 
of thoſe he intended againſt Cicero. 
FixsT of all, under the Pretext that 
Corn was then very dear, he, inſtead 
of deſiring to lower the Price only, as 
had been always the conſtant Practice 
on fuch Occaſions, propoſed to have a 


tree * Diſtribution of it made to the .. .. 


People gratzs. 
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An. U. C. 
5. Coil, 
L. Calpur- 


meet with Oppoſition, began his Admi- nius TW, 
niſtration by propoſing ſeveral Laws ga; 


fruimenta- 


Now this extraordinary Liberality““ 


was impracticable without depriving the 


Commonwealth of a fifth Part of its 


Revenue. 


fr IT 


— 


(m) Ego, cum in concione, abiens Magiltratu, diccre, - 


Tribuno plebis prohibere, &c. 22 Pon. C. 
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Revenue. Which was the Reaſon why 
it had met with ſuch a vigorous Oppoſi- 
tion 4e Years before, when another ſedi- 
tions Tribune, nam'd Saturninus, had 


- broach'd the like Project, but was never 


able to effect it, tho? he ſucceeded, 'tis true, 


in many other Enterprizes no leſs perni- 


cious. 


Cops prov'd either more powerful, 

or more fortunate; for he not only had 
his Propoſal agreed to, but likewiſe got 
the Employment of directing and ma- 
naging the Diſtribution for one of his 
own Domeſticks, an infranchis'd Ser- 
vant of his Family call'd Sex. Clodius, 
whom” he had made his Regiſter or 
Secretary. () 

THERE Was not a more profligate, 
vile Fellow in all Rome. Cicero upbraided 
him fo publickly with the infamous Ser- 
vices he render'd his Maſter in his inceſtu- 
ous Commerce with his own Siſter Co- 
dia, that we have no Room to doubt 
but this Wretch was the Tool and Com- 
panion of their moſt ſecret Debauche- 


ries. (9) SUCH 


a (z) Ut remiſſis ſemiſſibus & trientibus, quinta prope pars 
V ectigalium tolleretur. Pro Sext. F. 

(o) Scilicit tuo helluoni ſpurciſſimo, præguſtatori libidinum 
tuarum, homini egentiſſimo & facino riſiſſimo, Sexto Clodio, 
locio tui ſanguinis, qui {ui lingui etiam ſororem tuam a te 
abalienavit, omne frumentum privatum & publicum, omnes 
Provincias trumentarias, omnes Mancipes, omnes korreorum 
Claves lege tua tradidiſti. Pro Domo. 25. 
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SUCH a Fellow as this was not likely to 
diſcharge his new Commiſſion with much 
OEconomy or Moderation: Beſides, his 
inſupportable Inſolence in the Execution 
of his Office, he extended it vaſtly beyond 
its Bounds : He made ſuch an extra va- 
gant Waſte and Profuſion of the Grain, 
that he quite exhauſted the publick Ma- 

az ines and Store-Houſes; ſo that in a 

ort Time the People were entirely at 
the Mercy of the private Dealers, which 
quickly rais'd the Corn to an exorbitant 
Price. () 

Wir theſame View of making him- 
ſelf popular amongſt the Multitude, (who 
were not ſagacious enough to perceive ſo 
ſoon what ill Conſequences his firſt Law 
wou'd produce,) Cidius propounded a 
ſecond, which was to re-eſtabliſh thoſe 
trading * Communities and Companies, « ne cu. 
which the Senate had diſſolv'd and abo- gi. 
liſh'd ten Years before, and likewiſe to 
form and ere a conſiderable Number of 
new ones. This Law was of no little 
Importance to Clodiuc, by Reaſon of the 

pro- 


— 
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Omnium non bipedum, ſed etiam quadrupedum impuril- 
amo. Pro Domo. 48. 

Tu Sorotem tuam virginem eſſe non ſiviſti: Jure eamdem 
& ſororem, & uxorem appellare poſſis. Pro Dom. 92. 

(p) Qui ex re primum caritas nata eſt, dein opia. 779 
Dom. 25. 
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prodigious Number of Creatures it ena- 
bled him to make. () 

Trar he might curry Favour with 
the Senate, he projected a third * Propo- 
ſition, which was, to take away the 
Right, which the Cenſors were inveſted 
with, of excluding from that Aſſembly 
all thoſe, whoſe Lives and Converſations 
were diſſolute and irregular, and to di- 
veſt them of their Power of ſtigmatizing 
with the Mark of Infamy any Member 
of that Body, unleſs he were firſt im- 
peach'd in Form before the Senate itſelf, 
and condemn'd by their unanimous Sen- 
tence. (7) | 

AT the ſame Time he propounded a 
Fourth Law, which was, to prohibit the 
* Pe % Augural * Obſervation of the Heavens 
zellexda. Upon any of thoſe Days, on which the 

Magiſtrates cou'd regularly treat with 

the People. (s) 
THe Tribunes had the Liberty of 
treating with the People, or, what a- 
mounts 


* De Cen- 
foria nota. 


"FTE 


"OY 


q) Collegia non ea ſolum, quæ Senatus ſuſtulerat, reſtituta 
ſunt, {ed innumerabilia quydam nova ex omni fæce urbis 
ac ſervitio conſtituta. In Piſon. 9. Pro Sext. FF. 


(7) Ut Cenſoria Notatio & graviſſimum Judicium ſanctiſſimi 
Magiſtratũs de Rep. tolleretur. Pro Sext. 55. 


(s) Suftulit duas leges, Aliam, & Fuſiam, maxime Reip. 
ſalutares. De Haruſ. reſb. 58. In Piſon. 9. Pro Sext, 56. 
Poſt red. in Sen. 10. Dio Lib. 38, Plut. vit. Cic, 
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mounts to the ſame Thing, of propoſing 
Laws to the People, as often as they 
thought it convenient. But they were 
extremely cramp'd in this Liberty, by the 
Neceſſity they were under of ſubmitting 
to the Augurs, who generally having a 
good Underſtanding with the Senate, 
often defeated the Deſigns of thoſe po- 
pular Magiſtrates by the Power they had 
to diſmiſs all Aſſemblies, ſuſpend their 
Deliberations, and even repeal and dit- 
annul all Acts, from what Power or Au- 
thority ſoever they reſulted. (z) | 
As to the Nature of the Augural Ob- 
ſervations, it will be ſufficient for our 
Purpoſe to know, that they were made 
by the Augurs viewing and examining 
any Part of the Heavens they fix'd their 
Eyes upon, which perhaps was a Fourth, 
an Eighth, or any other Proportion of the 
celeſtial Hemiſphere : This they delinea- 
ted and deſcrib'd in a myſterious, but in- 
accurate Manner. For they us'd no In- 
ſtrument but a hollow, hooked “ Staff, 
and ſeldom had any Knowledge that 
Way, but a confus'd Heap of extrava- 


gant, ridiculous V ifions, the Oſt- ſpring of 


their Imaginations, drawn from their 
G tangitul 


— 


(e) Quid enim majus eſt, quàm poſſe a ſummis imperjis & 
Kmmis poteſtatibus Comitiatus & Concilia, vel ialtituta d- 
mittere, vel habita reſcindere? 2 de Leg. | 


81 
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fanciful Omens of good or ill Fortune, 
trom the Combination of Numbers, from 
any fortuitous Accident, or caſual Con- 
currence of the moſt natural Effects. Any 
Object whatfoever, that happen'd to come 
in their Way, any Thing they ſaw, any 
Sound or Noiſe they heard, whatever 
affected any of their Senſes within the 
intermediate Space of Air, between the 
Face of Heaven and the Surface of the 
Earth, ſerv*d them for Signs and Prognoſ- 
ticks: All this vaſt, unmeaſurable Cir- 
cumference was ſubject to their Specula- 
tions. They pretended to be the Inter- 
preters and Expounders of all thoſe pre- 
{aging Signs and Omens to all that wou'd 
believe them; and that the Hetruriaus 
or Tuſtans (whoſe Doctrine and Rules 
they pretended to follow) were the firſt 
that found out the Art of deciphering 
theſe Myſteries, and expounding their 
Meaning. Formerly great Numbers of 
People were weak enough to give into 
this Illuſion : But unfortunately there re- 
main'd no Foot- ſteps of this Science ei- 
ther in the Augural Colledge, or amongſt 
the TYſcans. However, as a Perſuaſion 
once receiv'd and eſtabliſh'd, generally 
prevails over People's Reaſon and Under- 
itanding; ſo this of Divination had all 


along been kept up in great Credit ; in 


iuch a Manner, tho?, that the Cuſtom of 
obſerving 
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obſerving the Heavens, which was reli- 
gious in its Inſticution, was in Proceſs 
of Time become a State-Engine in the 
Hands of the Patricians, of infinite Ser- 
vice to em in their political Concerns. 

Ir was much againſt the Grain of the 
People, that the Augurs ſhou'd thus have 
the Power of thwarting their Tribunes, 
whenever they thought fit to ſignify to 
em, that they had obterv*d the Heavens: 
Undoubtedly therefore, this new Regula- 
tion, which Clodzus had a mind to bring 
about, was very acceptable to the Multi- 
tude. But its being agreeable to them, 
Was no Argument ot its not being perni- 
cious to the Commonwealth: For the 
Liberty of propounding indefinitely all 
Sorts of Laws, being in it felt ſubject to 
the greateſt Inconveniencies ; there was 
no other Way to prevent an Inundation 
of 'em, than by leaving the Augurs, or 
ſome other Magiſtrates, the fame exten- 
five Liberty of oppoſing. It was for this 
Reaſon the Ailtan and Fuſiau Laws, 
which had introduc'd this Method of 
Oppoſition about a Hundred Years be- 
tore this Time, were look'd upon as the 
Bulwarks of the publick Tranquillicy, 
and the ſtrongeſt Sate-guards the State 
had againſt the Enterprizes of ambitious 
Tribunes. Undoubtedly it was for this 
Reaſon, that Cicero, in the Syſtem ot 

G 2 Laws 
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Laws which he form'd afterwards, re- 
tain'd this, by which it was ordain'd, that 
«© every Citizen ſhould obey the Au- 
© guries. (u) 
Dio N ſays, that Cicero, foreſeeing that 
all theſe Innovations tended to his Ruin, 
* 1»/eve- engag d * L. Ninnius one of the Tribunes, 
"Cicero, WHO was his Friend, to oppoſe them; 
. L. but that Clodius made Cicero fo many 
Luck mag Proteſtations either in Perſon, or by the 
. 7 
tearnedcri-Interpoſition of others, that he wou'd 
pr bo *fcertainly undertake nothing in the World 
ſowdbeL. againſt him, that our Orator was weak 
— enough to believe him, and even to ob- 
3 he is lige his Friend Niunius to deſiſt from his 
= 4 = Oppolition. 
| PLuUTARCH adds, that Cloarns, to 
remove all the Suſpicions that People 
might have of his Deſign, declar*d in all 
Places, that he intended no Manner of 
Hurt to Cicero in all that he had done or 
ſaid againſt him; and that the whole 
Blame was owing to our Orator's Wife 
Ierentia, who had occalion'd this Miſ- 
underſtanding between em. (x) 
I ſhou'd be willing to credit this Hiſ- 
torian, if the Fact which he relates was 
not founded upon a Suppoſition, without 


which 


(#4) Centum prope annos legem Æliam, & Fufiam tenue- 
ramus. In Piſon. 10. 
Qui agent auſpicia ſervanto, auguri parento. 3 de L299. 
Dio lib. 38. 
ix) Plut. Vit. Cic, 
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CictRo's Baniſhment. 
which it wou'd be deſtitute of all Proba- 
bility. For that Terentia, being jealous 
of Clodius's Siſter, (with whom he pre- 
tends Cicero was in Love,) ſhou'd ex- 
aſperate her Husband againſt her Rival's 
Brother, there's no Incongruity in that: 
We might let that paſs without Difficulty. 
But how ſhall we reconcile the pretended 
Jealouſy of the Wife with the preſent Si- 
tuation of the Husband's Amour, when 
we conſider, that Cicero, upon Clodius's 
taking the Liberty three Years before to 
call him Peaſant in a full Senate, return'd 
him this cutting Repartee ? * Ask your 
9 Oſter what ? am : There was a Time, 
©© When ſhe wowd have thought her ſelf ve- 
© ry happy with the Peaſant, if the Pea- 
© fant had been fondof her Favours.” 

THIS ſeems tobe a plain Declaration, 
that if he had had a Kindneſs for Ciodia 
tormerly, it had been at an end for ſome 
Years; unleſs they took the publick Pro- 
teſtation to be in Earneſt, which he made 
after his Return from Baniſhment con- 
cerning the ſame Clodia, That he never 
* thought of incurring the Enmity of any 
* Woman, much leſs of one, that was al- 
* ways thought every Man's Friend, ra- 
& ther than any Man's Enemy.” ( 
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omnium, potins quam cujuſquam inimicam putaverunt. Pro 
Cel. 31. Obliviſcor jam injurias tuas, Clodia, &c. 16. 59. 
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Now conſidering Ciceros Sentiments 
of this Lady, there cou'd be no Room 
for Terenta to be jcalous on her Account ; 
conſ:quently ſhe had no Occaſion to irri- 
tate her Husband againſt that old Coquet's 
Brother. There 1s a much greater Pro- 
bability, that Clodza was the Perion, who 
did them both theſe ill Offices with her 
Brother. 

Brsipts, Cicero and Clodius had ne- 
ver diſſembled or made any Secret of the 
mutual Averſion they had for each other. 
And if it be abſurd to think the former 
cou'd doubt of the Danger he was in at- 
ter all that we have ſeen hitherto, it 
wou'd be no leſs abſurd to imagine the lat- 
ter cou'd think himſelf capable of putting 
ſo groſs a Cheat upon Cicero. 

W= may therefore allure our ſelves, 
that Cicero, when he oblig'd Ninnins to 
deſiſt, was rather prevail'd upon to do fo 
by ſome of his powerful, perfidious 
Friends, of whom we ſhall fiad him 
complaining in the Sequel, than induc'd 
to it thro* any Confidence he put in Co- 
dius's ſham Proteſtations, which he made 
and ſpread abroad oa purpoſe to diſſipate 
his Fears and Apprchenſions. | 

Cops by theſe ſeveral Propoſals, 
which were moſt of 'm comply'd with, 
having acquir'd as much Favour and In- 
tereſt as he had occaſion for, preſented at 


laſt 
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laſt a fifth Propoſal, which was a Bill 
againſt all Perſons, that ſhould cauſe a 
« Roman Citigen to be put to Neath, 
«< without his being previouſly condemn'd 
« by the People.” 

THERE had been ſeveral Laws enac- 
ted before this to the ſame Purpole. Be- 
ſides the * Valerian Law, which was De provo- 
deriv'd from, and twice reaew'd in the — 
Family of Falerius Publicola its Author, 
the + Porcian and + Semproniau Laws + precurd 
had provided very ſevere Penalties ee 
aga inſt rhoie, that ſhou'd either put a dee 2 
Roman Citizen to Death, or even puniſh — 


him with whipping. Theſe Laws were z ;, em- 
{till in Force at the Time we are ſpeaking prouius 
of; and it wou'd be very difficult to find © 
any Precedent of inflicting Death upon 

a Citizen of Rome, for any other Crime 

but High Treaſon. And before they 

cou'd proceed to the Condemnation of 

ſuch as were guilty of High Treaſon, 

it was neceſſary, that the Senate ſhou*d 

firſt paſs an Order, and direct a ſpecial 
Commiſhoa to the Conſuls in Words to 

this EFe& : Let the Conſuls beware, 

« that no Detriment accrues to the Com- 

* monwealth.” (Z) This Commiſſion 
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( z) Hoc juris in hac civitate etiam tum, cum Reges ei- 
ſent, dico fuiſſe; hoc nobis eſſe à majoribus tradirum, hoc ei- 
ſe deniq; proprium liberæ Civitatis, ut nihil de capite Civis, 
aut de Bonis, fine judicio Scnatfis aut Populi, aut eorum, qat 

de 
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was never granted but in extraordinary 
Caſes, and the moſt preſſing Dangers and 
Emergencies. This was the Commil- 
ſion, I ſay, from which the Dictator 
himſelf deriv'd all his Authority, and 
which inveſted him with the Power of 
Life and Death over ſuch as were mutt- 

nous and diſobedient in his Army. (a) 
THe annexing of fo ſingular and ex- 
traordinary a Diſtinction to the Quality 
of a Roman Citizen as this was, of ex- 
empting his Perſon from Capital Puniſh- 
ment, was without doubt a very proper 
Way to ſupport the Majeſty of a People, 
that was deſtin'd to rule over all others: 
Nor is it in the leaſt ſurprizing, that ſuch 
a People ſhouꝰd keep up that diſtinguiſh- 
ing Mark and Badge of their Sove- 
reignty : But that, which is highly wor- 
thy our Admiration, is, that the Roman 
Commonwealth never preſery'd its Dil- 
cipline and Authority better, than in that 
Space of Time, when the Laws them- 
ſelves, which ſecur'd that eminent Prero- 
gative, pronounc'd no otherwiſe againſt 
Prevari- 
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de quãq; re conſtituti judices ſint, detrahi poſſet. Pro Domo: 
33.43.77. Pro Sext. Gy. 

Qui Civem Romanum indemnatum interemiſſet, ei aqui & 
igni interdiceretur. Fell. Paterc. I. 2. 


(a) Ea poteſtas per Senatum more Romano Magiſtratui 


maximo permittitur, cxercitum parare, bellum perere, &c. 
Sa luſt, Bel. Cat. | 
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CictRoO's Baniſhment. 
Prevaricators, than in theſe Words, M ho- 
« ſoever ſballoſtend againſt this Law, ſhalt 
« be judg'd to have atted againſt Rule 
« and Order.“ 

THE did not continue indeed in At- 
ter-times upon the ſame Footing. 'The 
ſame Integrity of Manners was now no 
more; there was a Neceſſity of provi- 
ding a ſeverer Chaſtiſement in the Room 
of that ſalutary Shame, whoſe Curb was 
now grown too feeble to reſtrain the 
growing Spirit of Sedition, 

Bu T it is ſo certain, that Traytors 
were never included in that Exemption 
from capital Puniſhment ; that it was 
exprelly enacted ſince by the Julian 
Law, that they ſhou'd be puniſh'd with 
Death, according to antient Cuſtom. 


IN other Caſes, and for other Crimes, 


they were contented to condemn Citizens 
to Baniſhment, Fines, or perpetual Im- 
priſonment, In Treaſon only they ex- 
tended the Puniſhment to the Confiſcation 
of Body and Eſtate. And tho' it were 
neceſlary, that this Execution, and the 
Sentence that decreed it, ſhou'd be pre- 
ceded by a Senatus-Conſultum, or Reſo- 
lution of the Senate, (the Form of which 
L have related before,) yet this, in my 
Opinion, was not ſo much to give a Va- 
lidity to the Sentence, as to diſcharge the 
Judge. THus 


of. 


* Julia 
Majeſtatis. 
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Tavs Naſica and Opimius, in their 
Times, had caus'd the two Gracch: to be 
put to Death; thus Marius had caus'd 
Saturnimus and Glaucia to be executed; 
thus Cicero, arm*d with the fame Power, 
had caus'd Leutulus, Cethegus, and three 
+ Statitiue, more of Cataline's * Accomplices to be 
Gabinius, ſtrang led in Priſon; and therefore ſeem'dto 
©7979. he out of the Reach of all Inquiries, and not 
liable to be calPd to any Account. 

How EVER, we mult remark a Diffe- 
rence, that there is between the CHodian 

Law, and thoſe others, which had bee 
made antecedently. That Law ſeem'd to 
allow no capitalSentences to be legally pro- 
nounc'd, but ſuch as were paſs*d by the 
People, and by that Means tax'd allthe Se- 
natus-conſulta, or Reſolutions of the Se- 
nate with Inſufficiency, by the Authority of 

which Cicero and the reſt had proceeded. 
Fox this Reaſon Cicero, tho' he was 
not mention'd in the Law, look'd upon 
himſelf as compriz'd in it, becauſe he was 
included in the Caſe, that was there ſpe- 
city'd and expreſs'd. He therefore chang'd 
his Dreſs, that is, he put himſelf into 
Mourning, according to theCuſtom of Per- 
ſons that were formally impeachꝰd. 15 
HIS 
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(6) Cujuslegis verbis etfi non nominabatur Cicero, tamen 
folus petebatur. Vell. Pat. I. 2. Dio. lib. 38. Nara 
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CIO ER OH Baniſhment. 
THis was preſenting himſelf to the 


impending Blow, and giving the Law a 


retroactive Effect, which it neither had 
nor ought to have. He afterwards ſuffi- 
ciently repented this raſh Step, but it was 
then too late; for his Enemies had reapꝰd 
all the Advantage from it they cou'd 
deſire. 

As Pompey and Cæſar, notwithſtand- 
ing the Aſſiſtance which they had lent 
Clodius, were not come to an open Rup- 
ture with Cicero, he determin'd to ad- 
dreſs himſelf immediately to them, that 
he might know certainly what he had to 
depend upon. Tis true, he had a very 
great Diſtruſt and Jealouſy of Cz/ar, but 
he laid a mighty Streſs upon the ſtrict U- 
nion between that great Man and Pom- 
Je), of whom he reckon*d himſelf ſecure. 

He was extremely deceiv'd in this 
Confidence. Perſons of that Rank, in 
which Pompey was at that Time, meaſure 
their Affection by their Intereſt and Con- 
veniency: We may rely ſomewhat upon 
their Service, ſo long as they are perſua- 
ded of our being willing and able to 
ſerve their Turns; take away that Perſua- 
ſion, and you'll be ſure to be diſappointed 
in all their Promiſes. THE 
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Nam prior Lex nos nihil lædebat: Quim fi, ut eſt promul- 
gata, laudare voluiſſemus, aut, ut erat negligenda, negligere, 
nocere omninò nobis non potuiſſet. 3 ad Att. 15. 
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Tux Conſideration and Reſpect fot 
Cicero was chiefly amongſt the Senators 


and the Equites, or the Order of Knights; 


and even that Reſpe& was not ſtedfaſt 
enough to laſt for ever: Whereas in the 
preſent Situation of Affairs, the Power ol 
Pompey and Cæſar, by their reciprocal 
Aſſiſtance of one another, was ſuperior to 
the Strength of all the oppoſite Party. 
And tho' Cicero might promiſe himlſelt 
ſomething from the Conſideration the for- 
mer affected to have for him, yet his Uni- 
on with Cz/ar was ſo cloſely cemented, 
that he cou'd not act otherwiſe than in 
Concert with him, and in Purſuance of 
his Suggeſtions. 


CicEtro fomewhere or other ac- 


knowledges, that he had made uſe of all 
the Methods in the World to divide em; 
but that Cz/ar being more fortunate than 
he, had robb'd him of Pompey, and by 
that Means had found an eaſier Way to 
his Ruin. 

CASAR undoubtedly was more for- 
tunate : But if Fortune had any hand in 
It, twas his own Wiſdom that prediſ- 
pos'd and prepar'd the Effects; at leaſt, 
we find in all his Conduct relating to Ci- 
cero ſuch an Uniformity, as is very rare 
in the Courſe of Affairs where Chance 
preſides, but is abſolutely neceſſary in 
8 thoſe, 
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thoſe, which we expect to bring to their 
proper End by the Rules of Prudence. 

I have already obſerv'd, that Cz/ar 
had more than once endeavour'd to re- 
move Cicero out of the Way by Means 
of ſeveral Commiſſions he had propos'd 
to him, to which he had purpoſely an- 
nex'd ſuch Diſtinctions, as were the like- 
lieſt to engage him. Cicero perceiv'd. 
theſe Employments were only Baits to in- 
veigle and draw him out of the Field. 
Thus far he was in the Right; but to 
imagine therefore, as he did all along, 
that he was a Perſon very formidable to 
CA ſar, was a deceitful, inſnaring Suppo- 
ſition, and led him into the pernicious 
Error of fancying, that C ſar cou'd never 
be able to remove him, ſo long as he him- 
{elf continu'd inflexible. (c) 

H E did not conſider, that he who had 
made him ſuch advantageous Overtures, 
and had even condeſcended to intreat him 
to go with him into Gaul, was able, 
whenever he pleas'd, to turn him abſo- 
lutely oft the Stage. He forgot, that but 
very lately (4) Cato, the inflexible Cato 
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(c) Si tantum ille in me eſſe uno roboris & virtutis putaret, 
ut ea, quæ ipſe geſſit, conciderent, fi ei reſtitiſſem. In Pon. 79. 

(#) M. Catonem interpellantem extrahi Curia per Lictorem, 
dueiq; in carcerem juflit: L. Lucullo liberiùs reſiſtenti tantum 
calumniarum metum injecit, ut ad genua ultrò ſibi accideret, 
Suet. Ful. 20 = 


had 
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had been oblig'd to truckle to this formi- 
dable Maſter; and that Lucullus, the 
braveſt Man of all the Romans, had ſub- 
mitted even to embrace his Knees, and beg 
his Pardon; that theſe two and himſelf 
being look'd upon as the principal Heads 
of the Senate, that is to ſay, of the Party, 
whoſe Subjection was the main Object and 
Drift of Cz/ar”s Politicks; it was not to be 
preſumꝰ d, that he wou'd either thro” Fear 
or Complaiſance exact leſs Submiſſion from 
him, than from the other Two. 

IN ſhort, there was nothing that Ca- 
cero had more Reaſon to wiſh for, than 
an Opportunity to abſent himſelf honou- 
rably : But this Opportunity being offer'd 
him for that very Reaſor, he wou'd not 
embrace it; and deſiring time to conſider 
of it, which Cz/ar conſtrued as a Refu- 
fal, he put him under a Neceſſity, after ſo 
many Advances were rejected, to have 
recourſe to other Meaſures. 

A Proof of this may be drawn from 
what Cz/ar ſaid himſelf ten Years after- 
wards, That he had never been Cicero's 
* Enemy, if he cowd have conquer®d the 
* Averſion, that Orator ſeew'd to have 
* for him, who choſe rather to expoſe 
* himſelf to Ruin, than be oblig'd to him 
4 for his Safety.” (e) CiCERO 


(e) Ac ſolet, cum ſe purgat, in me conferre omnem illo- 
rum temporum culpam ; ira me fibi fuiſſe inimicum; ut ne 


konorem quidem à ſe accipere vellem, 9 ad Art. 2. 
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Cictxro himſelf confeſſes the fame 
Thing in one of his Orations, which he 
made after his Return. "Tis in that 
Part of it, where he 1s ſpeaking of the 
Offers that Cz/ar had made him: © 7 did 
« rejett them, ſays he, not thro? Ingra- 
« tritude, but meerly thro an invincible 
« Prejudice, How reaſonable that Pre- 
juice was, I ſhall not diſpute : For 1 
« am ſenſible many Per ſons, before whom 
am ſpeaking, think it mexcuſable. 
« However, they muſt grant me this at 
« leaſt, that there was a Conſtancy and 
* Reſolution in my Condutt upon that Oc- 
« caſion. For when I had it in my Power 
to arm my ſelf with ſufficient Strength 
* agarnſt the Rage of my Enemies, and 
* to repel the popular Inſults and Vio- 
« lence with a popular Aſſiſtance, I choſe 
rather to embrace any Fortune, to fis fa 
« fer the moſt injurious and outragious 
« Treatment, than either to deviate from 
« the ſacred Rules and Maxims of” this 
« Houſe, or to derogate from my own 
Honour and Character.“ (F) 


** 
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THis 

J) Quæ ego omnia, non ingrato animo, ſed obſtinatione 
quadam Sententiæ repudiavi; quam ſapienter non diſputo (mul- 
tis enim non probabo) conſtanter quidem & fortiter certe. Qui, 
cum me firmiſſimis opibus contra ſcelus inimicorum munire. 
& populares impetus populari præſidio poſſem propulſare, 
quamvis excipere fortunam, quamvis ſubire vim atque inju- 
riam malui, quam aut 4 veſtris janctiſſimis mentibus diſcedeie, 
aut de meo Statu declinare. De P. Conſ. 41. 
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Tris was the Thing, that Cz/far 
cou'd not forgive Cicero: For he look'd 
upon this Attachment of his to the Se- 
nate, as the Source of all the Diffidence 
he teſtify*d of him. And tho' this Diſ- 
truſt of Cicero's was not without Foun- 
dation, it was nevertheleſs equally of- 
fenſive and prejudicial to C r. 

Wr may conclude from theſe Diſpo- 
ſitions of Cæ ſar's, that when Cicero ad- 
dreſsꝰd himſelf directly to him, and Cæ ſar 
repeated to him his former * Offers, 


with im Which he had previouſly inſtructed Pom- 
"to Gaul. pey to repreſent as ſuſpicious to Cicero, 


his Deſign was only to increaſe his Un- 
certainty and Irreſolution. For he had 
taken ſuch Meaſures, and ſo manag'd and 
order'd his Affairs with Reſpect to Clo- 
dius, that by leaving that new Tribune to 
play his own Game, he not only gain'd his 
Point of having our Orator taken out of 
the Way, but at the ſame Time did the 
other the greateſt Pleaſure imaginable. 
By this Means he engag'd him to make 
the moſt effectual Acknowledgments, to 
do him ſuch Offices, and make him ſuch 
Returns, as he cou*d never have expected 
from Cicero, upon whoſe Mind he cou'd 
not hope to gain the ſame Aſcendant. 


POMPEY 
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POM P EY counſeld Cicero to ſtay, 
and told him moreover; © That none, 
« who wiſh'd him well, wou'd adviſe 
« him otherwiſe. He added, That Clo- 
« dius was not a Perſon to make ſuch 
« Man as he afraid of him, neither 


« wou'd that Tribune attempt any t hing 


« againſt him; that he once more took 
« upon himſelf to anſwer for him; and 
« that let what would happen, he would 
« undertake to govern him either by fair 
« means or foul. 

CLoplvus certainly ſcem'd to have 
a great Regard for Pompey, cither thro' 
Gratitude for the Service he had done 
him in his Adoption, or-with a relative 
View of pleaſing Cæſar, or laſtly, be- 
cauſe Pompey and he were Relations, 
and he had ferv'd under Pompey in the 
War againſt Mithridates. | 


A 


WF 


As to the Conſuls, * one of them »Gainius 


was, as I took notice before, a Creaturc 
of Pompey s; and conſidering the Confi- 
dence Cicero had of his Friendſhip, he 
had all the rcaſon in the World to hope 
well of the other, whom he {peaks of 
in the Fragment of an Oration, that he 
made in his Defence ſome Years atfter- 
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Dion, Hiſt, 1. 38. 
H wards, 
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wards, as one of his old Friends. (a) © 1 
have always, ſays our Orator, given 
« g particular Attention to all the Pu- 
« ties, that Friendſhip can challenge from 
« Man of Honour: But by obſer ing 
« all the Obligations we lie under m 
« ordinary Friendſhips, 1 have remark'd 
« in thoſe, that have ſufferd any Alte- 
« ration on either Side, and have after- 
« wards been renewed, that the Par- 
ties have thenceforward carried their 
« Attentions to a Degree of ſcrupulous 
« Exattneſs. In thoſe Friendſhips, that 
have never ſuffer d any Interruption, an 
Omiſſion or Inadvertency ( for the 
Reproach can be extended no farther) 
may be excus'd evenby Inadvertency it 
e ſelf; but after a Breach and Reconci- 
liation, every thing is interpreted in 
the worſt Senſe, the leaſt Negligence is 
accounted a Crime, and Indiſtretion is 
<« conſtrued perfidious Treachery. 

THESE Sentiments, if they had been 
mutual, might have been an effectual 
means to preſerve Cicero; but Gabini- 
us was not ſo delicate in his way of 


PY 
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thinking. 
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(a) Ego cum omnes amicitias tuendas ſemper putavi, 
c. In Fragment, Cicer. Orat. 
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P 180 the other Conſul, Cæſar's Fa- 
ther-in-Law, was of the ſame Family 
as Ciceros Son- in Law, and according 
to all appearance livd in a perfect, 
good underſtanding with Cicero; for 
when the Aſſembly for the Election of 
Conſuls was held, Piſo made Choice of 
him to (6) ſuperintend the firſt hun- 
dred, and to take Care there was no 
Fraud committed in their Votes; for 
by that Century the reſt were generally 


99 


regulated. And but very * lately this, on the 
ſame Conſul had paid him that Defe- frſt day of 
rence in the Houſe, as to take his Vote the Near. 


next after Cæſar's and Pompey's, which 
fecurd him the ſame Rank thro' the 
Courſe of the whole Year. 

Uron all theſe Conſiderations Ca- 
cero thought he might be able to bring 
himſclf off by ſtaying at Rome, as 
Pompey had perſuaded him; and ſo made 
Cæſar his laft Compliment for his Licu- 
tenancy. : | 

Now he made it his Buſineſs to ſolli- 
cit the People to reject Clodius's laſt 
Propoſition ; and from this Time he might 


eaſily have drawn certain Preſages of his 


— 
8 — 
—_— 

— 


(5) Me affinem tuum, quem Comitiis prerogative 
primum cuſtodem præfeceras, quem Kal, Jan. tertio loco 
Sententiam rogaras. Poſt red. in Sen, in Piſon. 11. 
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Misfortunc : For what had he not Rea- 
ſon to apprehend from that outrageous 
Madman? 

HE, met him in all Places attended 
with a Mob of profligate Scoundrels, 
that ſerv'd him generally for a Guard, 
who revil'd Cicero and his Sollicitations, 
affronted and inſulted him in the vi— 
leſt manner, and did not ſtick to throw 
Dirt and Stones at his Perſon. _ 

I T was the ſame (c) Gang, that Cataline 
in his Conſpiracy had multcr'd together, 
Fellows, that having neither Subſtance 
nor Honour to loſe, were ready for a- 
ny Enterprize under the Conduct of this 
new Chief, Who, like the other, breath'd 
out nothing but Violence, Confuſion and 
Plunder. 

(4) Above twenty Thouſand young 
Men, with Craſſus's Son at their Head, 
went about ſolliciting in Ciceros Favour ; 


did the ſame. Theſe latter in Particu- 
lar met in a Body at the Capitol, and 
{ſent a Dee to the Senate and 


3 4 
— — * 2 —— — 


Plut. Vit. Cic. 5 

(c) Eamdem illam manum ex intermortuĩs Catalinz relliqui- 
is concitaſtis. In Piſ. 16. 

(4) Pro me præſente hominum viginti millia veſtem 
mutaverunt. Poſt red. ad ©. 8. Plut. Vit, Cic, 
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and the greateſt Part of the Roman Knights 
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CICERO's Baniſbment. 10D 


Conſuls, not only of the moſt eminent 
Perſons out of their own Body, but two 
Senators likewiſe of Diſtinction, Horten- 
ſius the Orator, and Curio the Father, who 
had been Cenſor cightcen Years before. 

(e) THE Senate held their Seſſion in 
the * Temple of Concord, the Day theſe A 
Deputies were admitted to Audience. the Forum 
The Purport of their Commiſſion con- ud ihe 
cern d that noble Aſſembly, almoſt as Carte. 
much as it did Cicero himſelf, ſince he 
was only perſecuted for having fulfil'd 
their Orders. They therefore immedi- 
ately declar'd for him, without waiting 
to be entreated, and ſent a Meſſage to the 
Conſuls (purſuant to the Reſolution of the 
Houſe) to engage to Oppoſe Clodius's Pro- 
ccedings. We ſhall ſee by the Sequel how 


capable they were of that Undertaking. 


_(f) GABINIUS in his Youth had 


(e) Erat eodem tempore Senatus in æde Concordiæ, 
cum flens univerſus ordo cincinnatum Conſulem orabat; 
nam alter ille horridus & ſeverus conſulto ſe domi conti- 
nebat. Pro Sext. 26. 

(f) Cujus primum tempus ætatis palam fuiſſet ad om- 
nes divulgatum, qui ne a ſanctiſſimà quidem parte corpo- 
ris potuiſſet hominum impuram intemperantiam propul- 
fare, qui cum ſuam rem non minus ſtrenuè, quam 
poſtea publicam conſeciſſet, egeſtatem & Juxuriam do- 
meſtico lenocinio ſuſtentavit. Poſt red. in Sen. 10, Ejus 
vir Catalina. Ibid, 11. | 

Qui, niſi in aram Tribunatùs confugiſſet, neq; vim Pra. 
torts, nec multitudinem creditorum, nec bonorum pro- 
{criptionem effugere potuiſſet. bid. 10. 
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been a Pupil and Darling of Catalines: 
From an infamous Commerce with him 
he procceded to other Excefles as per- 
nicious, if not altogether ſo horrible, 
which were attended with the entire con- 
ſumption of his whole Patrimony. 

H 1s conſequent Indigence was ſo far 
from changing his Courſe of Life, that 
he plung'd himſelfinto immenſe Debts to 
ſupport his Extravagances. But he would 
quickly have ſunk under the Proſecutions 
of his Creditors, if he had not thrown 
himſelf into the Tribuneſhip of the Peo- 
ple for a Sanctuary, which Pompey, wholſc 
Creature he was, procur'd for him. 

POM E , who knew him to be grate- 
ful tho' debauch'd, had his Reaſons for 
putting him into that Office. (g) Gabr- 
nius by virtue of that Poſt procurd him 
a Commiſſion confirm'd by a Plebiſcitum, 
for carrying on a War againſt the Pirates, 
which was one of the moſt conſiderable 
Employments that ever was in the 
Commonwealth. 

To judge of Gabinius by the Deſcrip- 
tion Cicero has given of him, his Air, 
his Bchaviour, and his whole Out: ſide 


be 


— 


(g) Qui in Magiſtratu niſi rogationem de Piratico bello, 
6. Poſe red. in Sen. 10. 
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exactly correſponded with the Soul that 
was Within: The Sight of him was c- 
nough to let one know what he was 
capable of doing. He was always (4) 
painted, ſtrongly perfum'd with Oint- 
ments and Eflences, (i) frizzled and curl'd 
like a Coquet or Courteſan, and to 
crown all, an expert (Dancer. | 

P1so on the contrary appear'd quite 


different from what he was: For if 


within his Houſe he led a Life as irre- 
gular and diſſolute as that of his Col- 
league, yet nothing in the World could be 
more {/) auſtere and melancholy, more 
unpoliſhed and flovenly, than he was 
in all his outward Appearances. He was 
of a very ſwarthy Complexion, and 


et, 


— 
— — 


(4) Unguentis affluens, calamiſtrat4 coma. Pro Sext. 18. 

Vini, Somni, Stupri plenus, madenti coma, compoſito 
capillo, gravibus oculis, fluentibus buccis, preſſd voce & 
temulenta, Ibidem 12. 

(i) Erant illi compti capilli, & madentes cincinnorum 
i mbriæ, fluentes ceruſſateque buccæ. In Piſon. 25. 

(k) Saltator ille Catalme Conſul. Pro Planc. 87. 

(1) Quem præteriens, cum incultum, horridum, mce- 
ſtumque vidiſſes, etiamſi agreſtem & inhumanum exiſtimares, 
tamen libidinoſum & perditum non dubitares. Poſt red. in 
Sen. 12. Idem domi quam libidinoſus, quam impurus, 
quam intemperans non janud receptis, ſed pſeudothiro in- 
tromiſſis voluptatibus. idem 13. 

Color ſervilis piloſæ genæ, dentes putridi. In Piſon. 1. 

Veſtitus aſper, noſtrà hac purpura Plebeid, ac prope ful- 
ca, capillo ita horrido, &. Pro Sext. 
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hairy to the very Eyes: He had ſtaring briſt- 
ling Eye-brows, rotten Teeth, and greaſy 
Hair always in diſorder : He ſpoke little, 


wore the darkeſt and. coarſeſt Apparel, 


and was ſtill worſe accommodated with 
Servants than with Cloaths; he livd upon 
nothing but (] groſs Meats, ill-dreſs'd-and 
4ll-ſerv'd, and knew no greater Pleaſure 
or Qualification than hard Drinking. 
NoTWETHSTANDING all this by a cer- 
tain appearance of Modeſty, by the Ad- 
vantage of an illuſtrious Extraction, and 
by a common prevailing Opinion, that 
Probity and Frugality were hereditary 
Virtues in his Family, (ever ſince one of 
his Anceſtors for his extraordinary Tem- 
perance had been fſir-nam'd Frugi, or 
Thrifty) he attain'd to all the Degrees 
of Honours, as ſoon as he was of com- 
petent Age for them, without being poſ- 
ſeſsd of any one ſuitable Talent, without 


(m) Extructa menſa non conchiliis aut piſcibus, ſed 
multà carne ſubraucida, Servi ſordidati miniſtrant, Cc. 
In Piſon. 67. 

Multos tefellit; erat enim hominum opinioni nobilitate 
ipſa blanda conciliatricula commendatus, & quod erat co 
nomine, ut ingenerata ſamiliæ frugaliras videretur. Pro 
Sext. 21, 

Cum eum præter ſimulatam verſutamque triſtitiam nulla 
res commendaret, non conſilium, non dicendi facultas, non 
Scientia rei militaris. Poſt, red. in Sen. 
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ever having diſtinguiſh'd himſelf cither 
at the Bar or in the Field. Cæſar there- 
fore, who had married his Daughter, 
had no great difficulty to make him 
Conſul. | 
 WrareveR Tic this new Magiſtrate 
had to Cicero, that, which both he and 
his Colleague were under to Clodius, 
was quite of a different Nature. 

As the Favour. of theſe two was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to that Tribune, tor the 


carrying on of the Scheme he had project- 


ed, he had () engag'd to procure them 
at the expiration of their Conſulſhip 
the Government of any Provinces they 
would chooſe, with the moſt advantageous 
Appendages they could deſire, provided 
only they would agree to give him 
up Cicero. 

In conſequence of this Compact, Clo- 
dius, that he might oblige them to ful- 
fil it on their part, as faithfully as he 
would on his part, immediately after the 
Law relating to Cicero, propos d another 
for conferring upon Po by the Peo- 


(n) Foxdus fecerunt cum Tribuno plebis Clodio palam, 
ut ab eo provincias acciperent, quas ipſi vellent, exercitum 
& pecuniam, quantum vellent. Pro Sext. 24. 

Promulgantur uno eodemque tempore rogationes ab eo- 
dem Tribuno de med pernicie, & de Provinciis Conſulum 
nominatim. TJbid, 25. 

ple 
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ple the Government of (o) Macedonia, 
Greece and the adjacent Countries, and 
upon Gabinius, that of Cilicia, and for 
granting to each of them the power of 
making War, and of taking out of the 
publick Treaſury whatever Money they 
| ſhould judge neceſſary to ſupport and 
defray the Expences. 

Now beſides, as I have obſerv'd be- 
fore, that it was not cuſtomary to aſſign 
the Conſuls their Provinces before the 
middle of the Year, after they had no- 
minated their Succeſſors, (and it was now 
but the Month of January) this was a 
direct Infringment of the Rights of the 
Senate: For by a Law even of the 
younger (p) Gracchus, (the Nero of the 
popular Tribunes) not only the right of 
nominating the Governors of the Pro- 
vinces, which that Body had becn time 
out of Mind inveſted with, was recog- 
niz'd and confirm'd, but the whole Power 


—— "CR 


— 


(o) Lege ea omnis erat tibi Achaia, Theſlalia, Athenæ, 
cuncta Græcia addicta: Habebas exercitum tantum, quan- 
rum non tibi Senatus, aut populus Romanus, ſed quantum 
tua libido conſcripſerat : Ærarium exhauſeras. In Piſon. 37. 

Quis illam opimam fertilemque Syriam, quis bellum 
pacatiſſimis gentibus inferendum, quis pecuniam ad emendos 
agros conſtitutam ex Cæſaris rebus actis? Pro Domo 23. 
Tro Sext. 55. In Piſon 37. 4 

(p) Tu provincias Conſulares, quas C. Gracchus, qui 
anus maxime popularis fuit, Cc. Pro Domo 24. 
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was likewiſe left to them of chang- 
ing the Governors, whenever they were 
diſpleas'd with their Adminiſtration. 

AN p, what is ftill more ſingular and 
ſurprizing, thoſe Governments were not 
then in any body's Power to confer, the 
Senate having diſpos'd of them already. I 
never indeed could find in whoſe Favour 
it was done, or for what reaſon they 
had anticipated this Nomination ; all that 
I know is, that the Senate had actually 
appointed other Governors for the Pro- 
vinces of Macedonia and Cilicia. 

Bur if this Power had really belong'd 
to the People (as the Tribunes pretend- 
cd it did, and as in effect they had ex- 
ercisd it ſometimes) they ſhould have 
been ſatisfied with nominating the two 
Conſuls for the Government of thoſe 
Provinces at the Concluſion of the Year, 
and for the reſt ſhould have left it' to 
them to decide between them ſelves, ei- 
ther by Lot or by Conſent, to which of 
the two this or that Province ſhould 
be allotted. 

CLODIUS did not only neglect thc 
Obſervation of this Rule, but he pro- 


Eas Lege Sempronia per Senatum decretas reſcidiſti ex- 
tra ordinem, ſine ſorte nominatim dediſti. Pro Domo 24. 


ceeded 
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The HISTORY of 
ceeded in the matter with ſo much 
Precipitation, that he had like to have 
imbroil'd himſelf with Pz/o and Gabini- 
us, for want of a right underſtanding 
with one another. For (7) Gabinius on 
one ſide was not content with Cilicia 


(inſtead of which this Tribune was oblig'd 


to procure him Hria with a Com- 
miſhon to make War againſt the Par- 
thians) on the other fide ſeveral People 


of Greece, that Cæſar in his late Con- 


ſulſhip had acknowledg'd to be free, 
found themſelves made ſubje&t to the 
Government of Piſo by this ſame Law 
that chalk'd him out the extent of his 
Juriſdiction. Laſtly, the Sums of Money, 
thar were granted to the Conſuls bythis 
Law for defraying the Expences of their 
Wars, were aſſign'd upon Funds, which 
had been previouſly appropriated by Cz- 


far to the purchaſing of Lands, which 


he by his Agrarian Law had engag'd 
himſelf to diſtribute among the People. 
P1s0; (s) when the Deputies from 


. — 
— „ 


(r) Cui quidem, cam Ciliciam dediſſes, mutaſti pactio- 
nem, Gabinio, pretio amplificato, Syriam nominatim dedifti 
5 nonnè nominatim populos liberos multis Sena- 
rus-Conſultis, etiam recenti Lege Soceri ipſius.. liberatos ? 
&c. Pro Domo 23. Pro Sext. 55. In Piſon. 37. 

( Alter ille horridus & ſeverus conſultò ſe domi 
continebat. Pro Sexto 26. | | 
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the Equeſtrian Order came before; the 
Senate, was not preſent, whether thro' 
Indiſpoſition (as was often the caſe with 
him) or on purpoſe to obſerve Meaſures 
with Cicero, is not certain; by which 
Meaſures we are only to underſtand that 
deccittul Face, and treacherous Outlide, 
which all perfidious People arc very 
careful to put on, tho' they are con- 
vinc'd they can by that means neither 
impoſc upon the Party concern'd, nor 
the World about them. XY | 
THESE (7) Deputies threw themſelves 
down at Gabiniuss Feet, and were follow- 
ed in that mournful Office by the whole 
Company. But all was in vain; Gabi- 
nius equally repuls d all the World. 
N1NNIUS () that well affected Tri- 
bune, whom I have ſpoken. of before, 
finding no good was to be done with 
the Conſul by way of Submiſſion, un- 
dertook to exert his Power and make 
uſe of the Authority that belong'd to 


7 
2 
5 
\ 
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(t) Cùm innumerabilis multitudo bonorum de Capitolio 
ſupplex ad eum ſordidata veniſſet, cumque adoleſcentes no- 
biliſſimi, cunctique Equites Romani ſe ad lenonis impurit- 
ſimi pedes projeciſſent. Pro Sext. 26. * 

Quo vultu cincinnatus ganeo non ſolùm civium lachry- 
mas, c. Poſt red. in Sen. 11. Pro Sext. 26. : 

(%) Cùm, veſtris precibus à latrone illo repudiatis, vir 
incredibili fide, magnitudine animi, conſtantia, L. Niumtus 
ad Senatum de Rep. retulit; Senatuſque frequens veſtem 


pro mea Salute mutandam cenſuit, Pro Sexe. 26. N 
Nut. Vit. Cic, his 
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his Office. In the firſt place he exhorted, 
the People all to go into Monrning, as 
upon a general pnblick Calamity ; and 
upon the Repreſentations he made after- 
wards to the Senate, it was reſoly'd 
all the Members of that Houſe ſhould 
likewiſe go into Monrning. 

CLoDIUs in the mean time beſieg'd 
the Houſe, as it were, with his Crew 
of Followers, and ſtrack ſuch a dreadful 
Terror into the Senators, that ſeveral of 
them run out with their Robes rent and 
torn, as if they had been aſſaulted in 
earneſt. 

GABINTIUS (x) too quitted the Houſe 
in order to go to the Flaminian Circus, 
the Place where Clodius had conven d 
the People. 

THERE this Conſul was call'd up- 
on by Clodius to declare his Sentiment 
of the Law in Queſtion; to which De- 
mand he made the following Anſwer, 
cc. That for his part he had always been 
an Enemy to all Cruelty. He then pro- 
cceded to harangue the People upon 


* — 


(x) Exanimatus evolat ex Senatu. Pro Sext. 28. 

Cum verò in Circo flaminio non a Tribuno plebis Con- 
{al in concionem, a latrone archipirata Conſul productus eſſet, 
quod in Cives indemnatos eſſet animadverſum, id fibi dixit 
gravis autor vehementiſſimè diſplicere. Poſt red. in Sen. 12. 
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CICERO's Baniſhment. 

that Subject, and had the Aſſurance to 
add farther; „That (y) they were ex- 
« treamly miſtaken, if they thought the 
« Senatorian Authority was of any mo- 
« ment at preſent, that the time was 
e now come to avenge thoſe that had been 
« terrified under Cicero's Conſulſhip. 

HE then baniſhed two hundred Miles 
from Rome (g) L. ce /Elius Lamia, a 
Knight, for having ſignaliz'd himſelf a- 
mongſt the other Deputies of his Order, 
who ſolicited in behalf of Cicero. 

As for Clodius, he oblig'd Hortenſius 
and Curio, who were at the Head of 
the Equeſtrian Deputies, to come before 
the People, and anſwer for their Con- 
duct: And as ſoon as ever they appear'd, 
all the Mob of that Tribune's Party fell 
upon them, beat them with their Fiſts, 


cut them with their Swords, and pelted 


them with Stones. (a) Hortenſius for 
his part narrowly cſcap'd with his Life. 


(y) Errare homines, fi etiam tum Senatum aliquid in 
Rep. poſle arbitrarentur; Equites vero Romanos daturos 
illius diet pœnas quo, me Conſule, cum gladiis in clivo 
Capitolino fuiſſent; veniſſe tempus its, qui in timore fuiſ- 


$ ſent, ulciſcendi ſe. Pro Sext. 28. 


(x) L. Lamiam equeſtris ordinis principem in concione 
relegavit, edixitque ut ab urbe abeſſet mille paſſus, quod eſſet 
auſus pro amico deprecari. Pro Sext. 29. Poſt red. in Sen. 11. 

Qui zdeſiz Adoleſcentes nobiliſſimos, Equites Romanos depre- 
catores Salutis meæ juſſerit, eoſque operarum ſuarum gladiis 
& lapidibus objecerit. Pro Sext. 27. 


ta) Vidi hunc ipſum Y. Hortenſium penè interfici ſervo- 


wum manu, cum mihi adeffet, Pro Milen. 37. Ano 
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(%% Another Senator, a Perſon of great 
Worth, call'd C. Vibienus, that was along 
with him, was ſo terribly maul'd that 
he died a few Days afterwards. Ga- 
hinius laid it to all their Charge, as a 


great Enormity and Miſdemeanor, to en- 


gage themſelves in ſuch a Deputation. 
PISO coming amongſt them during 
theſe Tranſactions, Clodius ſummon'd 
him, as he had done his Colleague, to 
declare his Opinion of the Law before 
all the People; Piſo anſwered, (c) That 
« he had always been too great a Lover 
<« of Clemency, to approve of fuch inhu- 
« man Actions as that Law condemn'd. 
CLoDIUs took this (4) Opportu- 
nity, whilſt the People were aflembled, 
and the Conſuls preſent, to get his o- 
ther Law paſsd, which prohibited the 
Obſervation of the Heavens, upon all 
thoſe Days, on which the Magiſtrates 


— 


(5) Qua in turba C. Vbienus Senator cum hoc. cum eſſet 
una, ita eſt mulctatus, ut vitam amiſerit. Pro Milon. 37. 

(c) Tu es auſus in Circo flaminio productus cum tuo 
illo pari dicere, te ſemper miſericordem fuiſſe. Poſt red. 
in Sen. 16. 

Reſpondes crudelitatem tibi non placere. In Piſon. 14. 

(4) liſdem Conſulibus ſedentibus atque inſpectantibus la- 
ta Lex eſt, ne auſpicia valerent, nequis obnuntiaret, nequis 


legi intercederet, ut omnibus faſtis Diebus legem ferri lice- 
ret. Pro Sext. 33. 
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This paſsd without any difficulty, ſince 
Ninnius, by Ciceros own Conſent, de- 
clin'd the Oppoſition he had intended to 
make. | 

THIS Method of Oppoſition being 
for the future forbidden to Augurs, as 
well as Conſuls (who by the way had 
no great Inclination to make uſe of it) 
Clodius immediately conven'd another 
Aſſembly without the City, to the end 
that (e) Ceſar, who was (till thereabouts 


with the Troops which he was to take with 


him into Gaul might be preſent, and 
might impoſe Silence upon the Tribunes, 
Who were the only Perſons that had a 


right to hinder the paſſing of the Law, 


Which was to be the prelude to Ciceros 


Baniſhment. 
CLopfus then deſiring him to 


| anſwer to the ſame Queſtion he had be- 
fore propos'd to the Conſuls, Cæſar con- 
demn'd the Execution of Catalines Ac- 
complices as a thing irregular, but de- 
clar'd at the ſame time, That he did 


11. —— * 111 — 


(e) Ipſe autem Cæſar erat ad portas, erat cum imperio, 


erat in Italia ejus exercitus. 16d. 41. 


Dion. Hiſtor. lib. 38. 
Publicandas eorum pecunias, ipſos in vinculis habendos. 


l « ot 


could lawfully treat with the People . 
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ce not however approve of calling any Per- 
« ſons to Account, that had. been con- 
« cernd in it. He farther inſinuated, 
« that it was very well known what 
« his Sentiments of the matter were, at 
« the time of the Tranſattion ; but that 
* he thought it improper to ſpeak of a 
* thing which was done and puſt. 
INDEED every Body knew that it 
was he, who firſt made the Motion for 
perpetual impriſonment, that his Motion 
was preſently ſeconded by the major 
Part of the Senators, who before had 
given their Opinion for Death, and that 


it certainly would have paſs'd according- | 
ly; but for Cato, who brought thoſe 


| 
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Senators back again to their former O- 


pinion, and ſo work'd upon the whole 


Houſe, that they concur'd in his Judg- 
ment. 


By this crafty Anſwer, Cæſar pleas'd | 


Clodius in approving of his Law in its 
Principle, and cqually favoured Cicero, by 
declaring his Sentiment againſt its ha- 


ving any Retroſpect, or retro- active Effect: 


To ſpeak more properly, he left Cicero 


the outward ſhew and appearance of 


Favour, and gave Clodius the whole Sub- 


france of it: For by approving of the 
Foundation and Eſſence of the Law, and | 


giving! 


, 
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giving his Example to it, which undoubt- 
edly drew after it a great many other 
Perſons Votes, who wou'd otherwiſe 
have been for the Negative, he effectu- 
ally ſerv'd Clodius, and yet clear'd him- 
ſelf from the Abuſe that was intended 
to be made of it. 

Ir began to be rumour'd, that (7) Cz- 
ſar's Acts would now be repeal'd, and 
his late Proceedings diſannul'd. | 

THe Pretors in particular daily ſtruck 
at them, and Ciceros Party in the Se- 
nate was at lcaſt conſiderable enough 
to make Czſar leſs apparently his Ene- 
my, and ſhew him that extcrior Teſti- 
mony of his Moderation. 

BUT in Truth this Party of Ccero's 
was neither Friends active and vigorous 
enough for him, nor Enemies formida- 
ble enough for Ceſar: Tis more pro- 
bable that great Man explain d himſelf 
ſo upon that Occaſion, only becauſe it 
was not conſiſtent with his Dignity 


or Diſcretion to fall in with the exor- 


bitant Paſſions of a Tribune, eſpecially 


—_—. 
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(f) Qudd acta illa, atque omnes res ſuperioris anni 
labefactari à Prætoribus, infirmari à Senatu, atque à Principi- 
bus civitatis putabant, Tribunum popularem à fe alienare 
nolebat. Pro Sext. 40. 


1 2 when 


its 
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when it was ſufficient for his Purpoſe 
not openly to contradict him. 

As to Ciceros Friends, they were 
intimidated and frighted with the furious 
Menaces of Clodiuss Faction, and the 
prodigious Aſſurance with which that 
Tribune proceeded to the greateſt Extra- 
vagances; the moſt moderate of thoſe, 
that were at the Helm, giving no ſign 
all this while of Affection for our Ora- 
tor. # 

CRASSUS contented himſelf with 
giving his Son, who was a paſſionate Diſ- 
ciple of Cicero's, the liberty of acting as 
he pleas d, and with ſaying, (g) It was 
the Conſuls buſineſs to ſupport Ci- 
cero. 

POM Ex, inſtead of performing what 
he had promiſed, thought it was ſuffi- 
cient for him to give fine Words and 
fair Speeches, tho' he never intended to 
fulfil them. 

CLop Ius contrivd to put a Trick 
upon Pompey, that he might entirely rid 
himſelf of the Fear that he ſtill had up- 


EE 


() Et Crifſus a Conſulibus meam cauſam ſuſcipien- 


dam eſſe dicebat. Pro Sext. 41. 
Et eorum fi em Pompeius implorabat, neque ſe privatum 
cauſæ publicè Suſceptæ defuturum eſſe dicebat. 16id, 
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on him, leſt he ſhould aſſiſt Cicero and 
do him ſome good Offices under- hand. 
The Trick was this, he order'd Letters 
to be ſent him at the very time he was 


at our Orator's (%) Houſe, the purport 


of which was to caution him to take 
more care of his Perſon. People were 
ſuborn'd to inſinuate the ſame thing, and 
to confirm his Danger to him by word 
of Mouth. They aſſur'd him that Cicero 
was diſſatisfied with him (as certainly he 
had a great deal of Reaſon to be); that 
he had contriv'd to have an Ambuſh laid 
for him, and that in ſhort his Life was 
in danger. 8 

Uron this Pompey, who was extream- 
ly tender in ſuch Points, and caſily at- 
fected with ſuch Intimations, retir'd to 
his Country - Seat near Alba, either Miſ- 
truſting Cicero in Reality, or fearing that 
others might enterprize upon his Perſon 
under that Orator's Name, or probably 
thinking that under this Pretext he might 
abandon him with leſs Diſhonour, 


— 


() Domi meæ certi homines ad eam rem compoſiti mo- 
nuerunt ut eſſet cautior, ejuſque vitæ a me infidias apud 
me domi poſitas eſſe dixerunt; atque hanc illi ſuſpicionem 
alu literis, alii coram ipſo excitaverunt, ut ille, cum à me 
certè Nihil timeret, ab illis nequid meo nomine moliren- 
tur ſibi cavendum putaret. Pro Sext. 41, fro Domo 28. 


Plut. Vit. Cic. 
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H1s Example was neither follow'd 
nor approv'd by Men of Honour; he was 
hunted even into his Retreat by L. Len- 
tulus Crus, one of the Prætors, L. Man- 


lius Torquatus the Father, M. Lucullus, 


and Quintus Sanga. But Pompey con- 
ſtantly excusd himſelf by throwing it 
upon the Conſuls, alledging that as he 
Was only a private Perſon, he could not 
oppoſe his particular Authority againſt a 
Tribune inveſted with all the Power of 
his Office; that if the Conſuls would 
bring Ciceros Affair before the Senate, 
he would not fail to eſpouſe his Intereſt, 
and defend him even with his Sword to 
the utmoſt of his Power. 

Tu IS Anſwer being brought back by 
the ſame Perſons to the Conſul Piſa, 
as the Man they thought the eaſier of the 


Nonne ate Lentulus, qui tum erat Prætor, non Q. Sanga, 
non L. Torquatus Pater, non M. Lucullus venit, qui omnes 
ad eum multique mortales oratum in Albanum obſecratum - 
que venerant ne meas fortunas deſereret cum Reip. Sa- 
lute conjunctas, quos ille ad te & ad tuum Collegam remi- 
fir, ut cauſam publicam ſuſeiperetis, ut ad Senatum refer- 
retis, ſe contra armatum Tribunum plebis fine Conſilio 
publico decertare nolle, Conſulibus ex Senatus-conſulto 
Remp. defendentibus ſe arma ſuſcepturum. In Piſon, 7 7. 


two 
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two to work upon, he anſwered (z), 
« That there was no Neceſſity of having 
ce Recourſe to forcible means, that Cicc- 
« ro had nothing to do but to quit Rome 
« and retire in order to ſave the Com- 
« monwealth, if they thought it in Dan- 
50 ger, that for his Part he was not ſo 
e brave, as Torquatus (one of thoſe he 
« was ſpeaking to) and Cicero had ſhewn 
« themſelves to be in their Canſulſhips, 
« and that in ſhort neither he 1 
* his Colleague, nor His Son in- Law, 
« Cæſar, would abandon Clodius. 
SUCH ambiguous Proceedings (to ſay 
no worſe of them) as thoſe of Pompey 
and Craſſus were, could not fail in the 
long run to make the World believe the 
Reports, which Clodius, to diſcourage 
Cicero's Friends, continually publiſh'd in 
all Companies and Aſſemblies, (viz.) That 
« whatever he did was in Concert with 
« the above-mentioned Perſons, and that 


A 


* 
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(i Sed Torquatus præter cæteros furebat contumacia re- 
ſponſi tui, te non eſſe tam fortem, quam ipſe Torquatus 
in Conſulatu fuiſſet, aut ego. nihil opus eſſe armis aut con- 
tentione, me poſſe iterùm Remp. ſervare, fi ceſſiſſem, in- 
finitam cædem fore, {i reſtitiſſem, deinde ad extremum 
neque ſe, neque generum. neque collegam ſuum Tribuno 
Plebis defuturum. In Piſon. 78. | 

Niſi Cn. Pompeio adjutore, M. Craſſo adjutore, quæ fa- 
ciebat facere clamaret, De Har. reſp. 47. 
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« he ſhould do nothing thence-forward 
« but by their Advice, and with their 
« Aſſiſtance. 

HE ſcrupl'd not to ſay, that in or- 
der to bring the Senate to Reaſon, he 
would command Czſar's Army, which 
then lay at a little diſtance from Rome, 
to march into the City. He boaſted o- 
penly that he had Pompey's Perſon, and 
Craſſuss Wealth at his Diſpoſal, ſup- 
poſing it were neceſſary to augment the 
Troops. For Clodius did not talk of 
impeaching Cicero, or of proceeding a- 
gainſt him in a legal way; he utter'd all 
his Menaces with a military Tone, and 
ſpoke of nothing but Armies, Attacks, 
and Engagements. ar 

CIcERO''s Friends were heartily af 
flicted at theſe Diſcourſes, and he him- 
ſelf was the more concern'd at them, be- 
cauſe they were not denied or contra- 


re, 
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Niſi exercitum C. Cæſaris ſignis infeſtis in Curiam ſe 
immiſſurum minitaretur. De Har. reſp. 47. 

His fe tribus autoribus, in conſiſiis capiendis adjutori- 
bus, in re gerenda eſſe uſurum dicebat, ex quibus unum 
habere exercitum maximum, . Nec midi ille judi- 
cium populi, nec legitimam aliquam contentionem nec diſ- 
ceptationem, aut cauſæ dictionem, ſed vim, arma, exer- 
citus, imperatores, caſtra denuntiabat. 


* 
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dicted. (i) © It was not the Diſcourſes 
c themſelves, ſays he, that afflicted me: 
« It was the Silence of thoſe Perſons, 
c upon whoſe Inclinations they were found. 
ce ed; who, tho they had their Reaſons 
e at that time for not ſpeaking their 
« Minds openly, yet plainly declar d them- 
« ſelves even when they ſaid nothing: 
* their not diſouning nor contradicting 
© of what was imputed to them was a 
e tacit Confeſſion, and a ſufficient Confir- 
ce mation of the Truth of it. 

CLoDIUsS added Deeds to his Words, 
and liſted Slaves'in the open Market-place 
of Rome, under the Eyes of the Conſuls 
he rais'd other Levies in all the Parts of 
the Town, under Pretence of forming 
the Regiments, which he had order'd to 
be re-eſtabliſh'd; he publickly ſtor'd the 
Temple of Caſtor * with Arms, which 


* 


—— 
Ao 


(i) Me vero non movit illius oratio, ſed eorum tacitur- 
Nitas, in quos illa oratio tam improba conferebatur. | 
Qui tim, quanquam ob aliam cauſam tacebant, tamen 
hominibus omnia timentibus tacendo loqui, non inficiando 
confiteri videbantur. Pro Sext. 40. 

Cum in Tribunali Aurelio conſeribebas palam non modo 
liberos, ſed etiam ſervos ex omnibus vicis concitatos, cum 
ediftis tuis tabernas claudi jubebas, chm arma in ædem 
Caſtoris comportares, Cum vero gradus Caſtoris convelliſti 
ac removiſti, homines ab ejus Templi aditu atque aſcenſu 
xepuliſti, Cc. Pro Domo 54. 

Fro Sext. 34. In Piſon. 11. 23. Poſt red. in Sen. 11. 

I | ſtood 
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ſtood in the ſame Place, becauſe it was 
there he intended to aſſemble the Peo- 
ple; he causd the Steps of the Temple 
to be demoliſhed and taken away, to 
render it the leſs acceſſible, that no Bo- 
dy might be able to go in or out a- 
gainſt his Inclination; he order'd all the 
Shops to be ſhut up too, as if they ap- 
prehended a terrible Commotion; he 
gave out, in ſhort, that if Cicero would 
fave himſelf he muſt. gain two Victories, 
giving to underſtand by that, that tho 
he ſhould get the better of him, he 
would ſtill have the Conſuls to deal 
with. 

THESE (&) did indeed at the ſame 
time publiſh a Proclamation, enjoyning 
«© All the Senators and Knights to lay 
« aſide their Mourning-cloaths, and wear 
* their common Apparel, giving them 


leave to mourn in ſecret, if they were 


afflicted. 
THE Noiſe of ſo cruel a Perſecution 
being ſpread all over Itah, there was not. 


(k) Subito edicunt duo Conſules, ut ad ſuum veſtitum 
Senatores redirent. Pro Sext. 32. Cum Senatus Equiteſque 
Romani flere pro me, ac mutati veſte vobis ſupplicare, 
edictis atque imperiis vetarentur. Foſt red. ad ©. Poſt red, 
n Sen. 11. pro Domo 55. pro Plaucio 87, 


a 
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a (J) City, great or ſmall, not a Com- 
munity, or Company of any kind what- 
ſoever, but what by ſome publick Act 
or other declared for Cicero. 

IN this ſtate of Affairs our Orator ſent 
Piſo, his Son-in-Law, to Pompey to make 
the laſt Requeſt of his Protection, not being 
yet perſuaded that he was betray'd, and 
afterwards went to him himſelf. But 
Pompey, who was determined not to 
aſſiſt him, apprchended he ſhould not 
be able to bear his Preſence, and there- 
fore, as Cicero came in at one Door, he 
went out at another. So that Cicero 
was oblig'd to have Recourſe to the Con- 
ſuls, notwithſtanding their Diſaffection. 

Pi$So told him frankly without any 
Equivocation, © That Gabinius was ut ter- 


« by ruind in his Fortune, and muſt of 


« neceſſity become a Bankrupt to his Cre- 
editors, if he had not ſome good Govern- 
« ment or other, which might enable him 
« to retrieve his Affairs; that he, Ga- 


— — 
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(1) Nullum erat Italiæ municipium, nulla eolonia, nul a 
228 nulla Romæ ſocietas vectigalium, nullum co - 
legium aut concilium, aut omnino aliquod commune con— 
cilium, quod tum non honorificentiſſimè decreviſſet de mea 
ſalute. Pro ext. 32. 25. in Piſon. 41. Plut. vit. Cic. 

Mihi vero ipſi coram genero meo propinquo tuo quæ 
dicere zuſus es? Egere, foris eſſe Gabinium fine Provincia 
ſtare non poſſe. In Piſon. 1 2. 


binius, 
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ec binius, could have no ſuch Expetftations 
« from the Senate, whereas Clodius had 
« grocur d him one from the People, up- 
« on Condition only, that they two would 
« not thwart his Meaſures; that in ſuch 


« Circumſtances as theſe, he thought 


« himſelf oblig d to ſhew that Regard 
* to his Colleague, and that he, Cicero, 
« had ſhewn a more extraordinary Con- 
« fideration for his, when he would not 
e imvotuve him in the Affair of Cataline's 
“ Conſpiracy, tho he was well aſſurd 
te he was one of the Accomplices; that 
te it was therefore in vain to apply to 
« him or to Gabinius, that every body 
e conſidered his own Intereſt, that in 
« ſhort he thought it moſt adviſeable 
« for him to retire, and prevent the Di- 
e ſturbances that muſt inevitably happen, 
« if he determin'd to put himſelf into a 
% Poſture of Defence. | 

As for Gabinius, he advisd him to 
ſtand his Ground, whatever . might be 
laid to diſſuade him from it. 
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Te ſpem habere a Tribuno Plebis, ſi tum conſilia cum illo 


tati obſequi, ficuti ego feciſſem in Collegam meum ; nihil 
eſſe quod præſidium Conſulum implorarem; ſibi quemque 
conſulere oportere. In Piſon. 1 2. | 


lt 


conjunxiſles, a Senatu quidem deſpera ſſe; hujus te cupidi- 
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Ir is not eaſy to aſſign the true Rea- 
ſon of this Contrariety in the Conſuls 


Perſuaſions. Perhaps the latter took it 
for granted, that Cicero would not re- 


gard his Counſel: Or perhaps (which 


ſeems to be the moſt probable) as all theſe 
things were done in Concert with Cz/ar 
and Pompey, the two Conſuls affected 
to ſpeak in their Language. 

CICERo's Friends too on their ſide 
were wavering and fluctuating in their 
Judgments, and divided amongſt them- 
ſelves in their Opinions. Lucullus and 
Ninnius thought it beſt for our Ora- 
tor to ſtay; Hortenſius, Cato, and the 
major Part of the reſt were of the con- 
trary Sentiment; and this Cicero himſelf 
was molt inclin'd to. 

HE conſidered, “ that after having 
« in his Conlulſhip preſervd the Com- 
« monwcalth without ever quitting his 
« Conſular Robes, it would not become 
e him now he Was only a private Perſon, 
« to give Occaſion for civil Commoti- 
ons on account of his particular Intereſt, 
« which he muſt unavoidably expect to 
« ſee, if he determined to ſtand his 


Plut. wit. Cic. 


Ground; 
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ec Ground; that he could not even con- 
ce quer without expoſing great Numbers 
« of good People to the Hazard of periſh- 
« ing with him; that tho' Clodius ſhould 


a 


c 


dye in the Contention, yet the Death 
« of that Enemy would not put an End 
rc to the Confuſions, as he himſelf had 
«© boaſted that he had his Avengers ready 
« at hand, no leſs powerful than the 
< two Conſuls; that if on the contrary 
he himſelf ſhould fall, it would either 
« be after a vigorous Reſiſtance (ſup- 
<« poſing all thoſe that had declar'd for 
e him kept their Words) or he would 
«© be deſerted by his Friends, which would 
© be an everlaſting Reproach to his Me- 
c mory ; that in the Situation things were 
* then in, his Death would certainly go 
*« unreveng'd, which would be a miſera- 


lr 


Quibus ego rebus objectis cùm mihi privato confligen- 
dum viderem, Cc. Poſt red. in Sen. 31. Nolui, cam 
Conſul communem ſalutem fine ferro defendiſſem, meam 
privatus armis defendere. Id. 33. Quod fi, ut fortiſſi- 
mis viris placuit, vi & armis contra vim decertare voluiſ- 
ſem, au: viciſſem cum magn2 internecione improbor um, 
ſed tamen civium, aut interfectis bonis omnibus, quod illis 
optatiſſimum erat, una cum Rep. concidiſſem. Pro Domo 63. 

Quod denique erat dubium, quin ille ſanguis tribunitius, 
nullo præſertim publico conſilio profuſus. Conſules ultores 
& defenſores eſſet habiturus, cum quidem in concione dix- 
iſſet, aut mihi ſemel pereuudum, aut bis vincendum. Pro 


Fext. 42 : 
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te ble Omen to Poſterity, enough to inti- 
« midate all good Citizens for eyer, that 
© ſhouldhappen to come into the ſame Cir- 
« cumſt ances he had been under in the Time 
of his Conſulſhip, and to deter them from 
« ever expoſing themſelves, as he had 
« done, for the Safety of their Countrey ; 
that it was true, what way ſoever he 
« ſhould chance to die, before he had 
„ recovered his Honours, his Deſtiny 
would always for the future produce 
that pernicious Effect, but much more 
ſo, if he did not reſolve to with- 
draw himſelf till the Storm, which 
could not laſt long, were blown over ; 
< that he might reſt aſlur'd, he would 
quickly be recall'd, conſidering the 
* Hardſhip and Injuſtice of his Caſe, as well 
eas his Uſefulneſs to the State; that the 


3 


cc 
cc 
«c 
4c 


cc 


Vinci autem improbos a bonis fateor fuiſſe præclarum, 
ſi finem vincendi eum viderem, quem profe&o non vide- 
bam. Ego tantis periculis propoſitis cum ſi victus eſſem 
interitus Reip. ſi viciſſem, infinita dimicatio pararetur, 
commiiterem, ut idem perditor Reip. nominarer, qui ſer- 
vator fuiſſem. Si tum illorum impiorum manu ac ferro 
concidiſſem, i perpetuum Reſp. civile præſidium ſalutis ſux 
perdidiſſet. . f VF 

Quin etiam, fi me vis aliqua morbi aut natura ipſa con- 
ſumpfiſſet, tamen auxilia poſteritatis eſſent imminuta, quod 
peremptum eſſet med morte id exemplum qualis futurus in 
me retinendo fuiſſet Senatus populuſque Romanus. Pro Plan- 


cio. 88. 89. 90. DER 
« Hiſtory 
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« Hiſtory of his Fortune would be art 
cc jnſtrutive Leſſon to all thoſe, that 
« ſhould chance to come under the ſame 
« Dilemma; it would excite and animate 
«© them to imitate his Intrepidity on 
e one hand, in ſaving his Country, and 
e his heroick Patience on the other, 
«< in ſuffering Perſecution fot ſo glori- 
4 ous a Cauſe, without Reſiſtance and 
c without Deſpair. | 

AFTER ſuch a formal Declaration 
as this, tis not to be perceivd how Di- 
on could ſay, our Orator had determined 
to ſtand upon his Defence, and had put 
himſelf into a Poſture of repelling Force 
by Force, when Hortenſius and Cato 
brought him over to a more pacifick 
Diſpoſition: Tis true indeed, they did give 
their Opinion for his withdrawing; but that 
was not in a Council of War, it was not, 
I mean, upon any debating of the Queſti- 
on, whether he ſhould face the Enemy 
or not, This appears very evident from 
what I have juſt copied after Cicero him- 
ſelf. No body could be farther than he 


— — _— - — 
EIS 


Videbam vivo Senatu populoque Romano celerem mihi 
fore cum ſumma dignitate reditum. Pro Domo 64. 

Videbam, ſi cauſam publicam mea mors peremiſſet, ne- 
minem unquar fore qui auderet ſuſcipere contra improbos 
tives Reip. ſalutem: itaque, &c. Pro Sext. 49. 
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was from attempting to reſiſt ſo ge- 
neral an Inſurrection of all the Populace 
of Rome and the Country round about: 
Therc's no probability nor appearance 
that he had made any Preparations for 
It. | | 
AND truly when I look upon our 
Orator in this Light, where he ſhews 
himſelf plainly to every body that will 
take the Pains to examine his Diſpoſi- 
tion, (laying aſide the Prejudice of thoſe 
that paint him with a Firmneſs and 
Steadineſs of Soul, as great as the Ele- 
vation and Sublimity of his Genius, and 
would have the World think him as 
valiant as he was cloquent) I am con- 
vinc'd he was ſtruck with an Apprchen- 
ſion of the Danger, that hung over his 
Head, and that his Fears even magnified 
it beyond its juſt Dimenſions; and that 
if he particularly conſider'd any thing 
of what I have related above from his 
own Teſtimony, it was the Neceſſity he 
ſhould be brought under, cither of ow- 
ing his Preſervation to thoſe that ſhould 
engage in his Defence, or of finding him- 
{elf baſely deſerted in the critical Mi- 
nute, that ſhould determine his Deſtiny. 
A GooD Man, who has Friends 
that are dear to him, cannot conſent 
eats K in 
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in his own Mind to expoſe them to ſuch 
ſevere Trials: Not that he directly fears 
they will deſert him; but he does not 
care even to ſee them under a Temp- 
tation of violating their Friendſhip. Selt- 
love, upon ſuch Incidents and Occaſions 
as theſe, figures to its ſelf and preſages 
a Mortification, of which the very Idea 
is inſupportable. I don't know whether 
we ought in Prudence ever to let things 
come to ſuch an Extremity: For if 
our Friends do fail us in ſuch a Junc- 
ture, we are then left naked and ſingle, 
deſtitute of all Succour, and at the Mer- 
cy of the greateſt Inſults and Indignities. 

Wuo would not in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances chooſe to die rather than to live 
in ſo miſerable and painful a Perplexity ? 
So Cicero, as he himſelf tells us, was 
determin'd to die by his own Hands, 
and had certainly executed that Reſolu- 
tion, if his Friend Atticus had not pre- 
vented him. I am the more inclin'd 
to believe him, becauſe, I think in ſuch 
a Situation, as his then was, a Pagan 
might do it without any extraordinary 
Efforts of Nature or uncommon Degree 
of Reſolution ; but as Cicero was not 
reduc'd to ſuch an Extremity as to have 
no middle Way left, nothing to chooſe 
but cither to dic, or to betotally aban- 
e don d, 
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don'd, nor indeed to ſuch a Condition 
as to make Death the moſt glorious 
Expedient for him, and that he could 
not without Diſhonour yield to the 


Prayers and Importunities of his Friend, Aout 


: oool, 
the Repreſentations of others, and the — 


Tears of his Family; ſince he was not, N. 2 
I ſay, under ſuch an unhappy Dilemma ferme to be 


as this, he determined at laſt to keep miſtaken 


+ . both in the 
his Life, and preſerve it from Danger gf": 


by a ſpeedy Retreat. Roman 


AFTER Cicero was come to this Moneyand 
in his Com- 


Reſolution he accepted a Preſent from putation of 


his Friend Atticus of two thouſand it into 
r 


five hundred * Seſterces; afterwards he Money: 


took a Statue of Minerva, for which for if it 


| | : was 2500 
he had long had a ſingular Veneration, ausge 


carried it to the Capitol, there conſc- terces, as 


crated it with this Inſcription, To Mz-" appears 
in the La- 


ner va the Protectrix; and left Rome imme- n Qucta- 


diately accompanied with the moſt faith- 3 thee 
. - . . makes but 
ful of his Seryants, a Part of his Friends, 4 great 


and a great Number of good People, Seſterces, 


| - inſtead of 
who could not rctuſe their Tears, upon ond 


ſo moving and melancholy a Spectacle. that again 
makes but 

— — about 

20001. 


Ciceroni in omnibus ejus periculis ſingularem fidem præ- * 


buit, cui ex patria fugienti L. L. S. C. C. & quinquagin- 

ta millia donavit. Corn. Nep. Att. vit. 1 
Flut. vit. Cie, inſtead of 

K 2 This 20900, 
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This was towards the middle of 'the 
Night in the latter end of March the 
Year 695. 

His () Wife, Son and Daughter 
did not go along with him. They on- 
ly went to ſome Diſtance from Rome 
five or ſix Days afterwards, and ſpent 


moſt of the time of his Exile in the 


Country, conccal'd ſometimes with one 
Friend, and ſometimes with another, to 
ſhelter themſelves by that itinerant Life 
from the Rage of their common Enc- 
mies. 

A's ſoon as Cicero diſappear'd, Clodius, 
elated with Pride and Joy for his De- 
parture, immediately aſſembled the Peo- 
ple in the Temple of Caſtor, where 
after having diſtributed conſiderable 
Sums of Money by the hands of the 
Deputics of one Bragitarus, whom I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of in the 
Sequel, he went down to the open 
Place, attended with his ſeditious Mul- 
titude of Slaves and Vagabonds, thar 
were always at his Devotion, droye 


(m) Conjugis miſeræ ſqualor & luctus, atque optimæ 
filiæ mœror aſſiduus, filiique parvi vagi ſingultus deſiderio 
mei lachrymæque pueriles aut itineribus neceſſariis, aut 
magnam partem tectis ac tenebris continebantur. Poſt red. 


ad 2. 8. ; 
away 
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away all well affected Citizens with 
Stones, Clubs, and Swords, and then 
propounded a new Law againſt our 
Orator more formal than the precedent 
one, tho' it was but a kind of Sequel 
or Appendix to it. 

ONE ſingle Obſervation will be ſuf- 
ficient to give us an Idea of the Quali- 
ty of the Perſons that made up that 
Aſſembly. It was a Cuſtom always to 
cxpreſs in their Laws the Name of that 
particular Perſon, who firſt voted for 
the paſling of cach Law. Tis natural 
to imagine, that whoever had that Ho- 
nour was one of the moſt conſiderable 
Freemenz yet he, that according to 
Cuſtom was nam'd in this Law, was a 
Vagrant, of whom we know nothing 
more than that his Name was Sedulus ; 
and even he has ſince denied that he 
was preſent, or that he was in Rome 


upon that Day. | | 
THIS new Bill of Clodzus's was drawn 


—__— — 
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Conſulari homini Pub, Clodius civitatem adimere potu- 
it conductis operis non ſolum egentium, ſed etiam ſer- 
vorum, Sedulio principe, qui ſe illo die confirmavit Ro- 
mæ non fuiſſe. Quòd ſi non fuit, quid te audacius, qui 
ne ementiendo quidem potueris autorem adumbrare me- 
liorem? fin autem is primus ſcivit, quod facile potuit 
propter inopiam tecti in foro pernoctans, cur, G. Pro 


Dom. 80. 
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up in theſe words: For as much as 
Cicero did cauſe ſeveral Roman Citi- 
Zens to be put to Death without an 
Ordinance of the People, and without 
any Form of Fuſtice, and did for that 
end produce falſe and ſpurious Senatus- 
conſulta, or Orders of the Senate, May 
it pleaſe you to ordain, and be it or- 
dain'd accordingly, that he has been for- 
bidden the uſe 7 Fire and Water ; that 
it may not be lawful for any Perſon 
whatſoever to give him Harbour or 
Shelter ; that if any body 771 -ſumes ſo to 
do, it may be lawful to kill both Cicero, 
and the le with whom he ſhall 
be found ; that no body ſhall have liberty 
to propoſe to the Senate to have him 
recall d; that if any body ſhall aff con- 
rrary to this Prohibition, 10 Member of of 
that Houſe may give his Opinion 
word of Mouth or otherwiſe, upon F 
Propoſition that ſhall be made, nor ſub- 
ſeribe to any thing that may be reſolu'd 
«pen in his Favour, till thoſe Perſons, 


— — 
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Qudd M. Tullius falſum Senatus- Confultum retulerit, 
Pro Domo. 50. 


Velitis, jubeatis, ut M. Tullio aqua & igni interdicatur: 


non tulit, ut interdicatur; quid ergo? Ur interdictum fit. 
Kid, 47. ; 
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that he put to Death, are return'd from 
the other World. | 

SEXTUS CLODIUS was the Per- 
ſon appointed by his Maſter to draw up 
this Bill, as I have recited it; no body 
but that abandon'd Wretch caring to 
have a hand-in it, except Vatinius, who 
made his Boaſts that he had help'd to di- 
geſt it, and was the only Senator that 
ſeem'd to approve of it. 

BUT whoever was the Perſon that 
fram'd it, the Bill was cqually ſtrange, 
both in the Subſtance and the Circum- 
ſtances. | 

Ir was a thing expreſly forbidden by 
one of the Articles of the twelve Ta- 
bles to make any private Laws, that zs 
to fay, any Laws, that ſhould only re- 
gard particular Perſons; and by another 
it was likewiſe forbidden to proceed 


— — 


Meus ini micus promulgavit, ut fi revixiſſent ii, quos 
hz pœnæ deler unt, tunc ego redirem, Poſt red. in Sen. 4. 
25. 

1 * tibi legem Sex. Clodius ſcripſit. Pro Dom. 47. 

Inveniebatur nemo, qui ſe ſuffragium de me tuliſſe con- 
ſiteretur. Pro Sext. 68. 

Vatinius ſe fic cum inimico meo copulaverat, ut meæ 
proſcriptionis, quam adjuvabat Sex. Clodius homo lis 
digniſſimus quibuſcum vivit, tabulam eſſe, ſe ſcriptorem 
diceret. Ille unus ordinis noſtri diſceſſu meo luctu veſtro 
palam exultavit. Pro Sext. 133. 
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capitally, or give Sentence of Death 
againſt a Roman Citizen any other way 
* Comitia than by their grand * Aſſemblies. © They 
centuriata. cc i not then know the Tribunes of 
« the People, ſays Cicero upon that 
« ſubje&, they did not ſo much as think 
of them. This was an exellent Pro- 
viſion and Fore-fight of our Anceſtors, 
adds he. They wonld have no private 
« Laws made, nothing enacted againſt 
« particular Perſons ; for what Inven- 
&« tion in the World is more unjuſt than 
e that pretended Privilege? as it is of 
the Eſſence of a Law, that its De- 
e crees and Injunctions ſhould ferve as |} 
* general Rules for the whole Body of | 
% @ People, they rightly judg'd, that no- 
* thing ought to be enatted againſt a 
% particular Perſon, unleſs in the grand 
« Aſſemblies by hundreds, where the 
« People being rang'd in diſtinct Claſſes, 
according to their Ages, Ranks and 
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Vetant leges ſacratæ, vetant 12 Tabulæ leges privatis 
hominibus irrogari. Pro Dom. 43. 

De capite civis nifi per maximum Comitiatum, illoſ- 
que quos Cenſores in partibus Populi locaſſint, ne ferun to 
3. de Leg. : 

Nondum inventis ſeditioſis Tribunis plebis, ne cogita- 
tis quidem : Admirandum, tantum majores in poſterum 
providiſſe! in privatos homines leges ferri noluerunt. 


Abili 
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& Abilities, deliberate with more Ma- 
« turity, and give their Votes with more 
e Fudgment than they can poſſibly do, 
« when they are confuſedly aſſembled 
« by Tribes. 

Ir appears by this very Place, where 
Cicero calls his Baniſhment to Remem— 
brance, that if the Law which appoint- 
ed it, was agreed to by the People, it 
was only in one of thoſe: Aſſemblies, 


and where it was impoſlible to prevent 
Confuſion by reaſon of the Multitudes 
of People of all ſorts, that mixt and 
crowded amongſt them, eſpecially at a 
time when no body durſt take upon 
him to prevent Diſorder. 

Tubus Cicero was neither cited, nor 
ſummon'd, nor properly accus' d; ſo far 
was he from being legally condemn'd : 
Bur had the manner of their Procecd- 
ing been never ſo regular and authen- 


ti... _— 
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Id eſt enim privilegium, quo quid eſt injuſtius? Cum 
legis hæc vis fit, ſcitum eſſe & juſlum in omnes; ferri 
de ſingulis niſi Centuriis comitiatis noluerunt: Deſcrip- 


tus enim populus cenſu, ordinibus, ætatibus, plus adhi- 


bet ad ſuffragium conſilii, quam fuſe in Tribubus con- 
vocatus. 3. de Leg. 
Ne niſi prædicta die quis accuſetur, & Pro Dom. 45. 
Quid indignius quàm, qui neque adeſſe ſit juſſus neque 
citatus, neque accuſatus, de ejus ſalute, liberis, fortunis 
omnibus conductos & ſiearios legem ferre? id. 46. 


tick, 
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tick, yet the Law it ſelf would never- 


theleſs have been unjuſtifiable, the Mo- 
tive therein ſpecified being ſo manifeſt- 
ly falſe. For all the World knew that 
the Senatus-conſultum, or order of the 
Senate, which Cicero recited to the 


People at the time of executing Cata- 


lines Accomplices, was the ſame ge- 
nuine Order that the Senate had de- 
creed: And the late Steps which that 
Body had taken in Czcero's : Favour, was 
ſuch a new Proof of this Truth, as no- 
thing could overthrow. 

THE Form and Tenor of the Bill was 
likewiſe very new and extraordinary, 
May it pleafe you to ordain, that he has 
been forbidden, &c. It being equally ri- 
eliculous and abſurd to ordain, that a 


thing has been done. 


I T is not certainly known what Rea- 
fon induc'd Clodius to change the com- 
mon Form, May it pleaſe you to ordam 


that he may be forbidden, &c. Was it 


that Cicero had already baniſh'd himſelf, 
when this Law was propounded, and 


— — 
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Satiſnè tibi videtur à Senatu judicatum, me non modò 
non ementit um eſſe auctoritatem hujus ordinis, ſed etiam 
unum poſt urbem conditam diligentiſſimè Senatui paruiſſe? 
Fro Dom. 50. 
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that therefore it was no leſs repugnant 
to good Senſe to ſpeak of a thing as to 
be done, which was really done already ? 
I ſhould rather think, that as Clodins 
was reſolv'd to confirm his Baniſhment 
by ſome Law or other, good or bad, 
he thought it better to make uſe of 
thoſe odd ambiguous Terms, than to 
expreſs himſelf more clearly, becauſe 
it was irregular and illegal to pronounce 
any Sentence againſt a Citizen, after he 
had baniſh'd himſelf of his own accord, 
as Cicero had donc. 

AS to the other Part of the Form 
relating to the Prohibition of Fire and 
Water, that was agreeable to the com- 
mon uſual Style, in Caſes of Baniſhment. 
From whence we may infer, that origi- 
nally, in the primary Intention of the 
firſt Legiſlators, the being condemn'd to 
that Puniſhment, was, in effect, a real 
Sentence of Death, ſince it was impol- 
ſible to live depriv'd of thoſe two Ele- 
ments, and that it was only by a ſort 


of Tolcration, that the Commonwealth 


ſuffer'd them to clude the Sentence by 
quitting their Country. Its Indulgence 
in this Reſpe& was founded upon the 


Qui denim diceres ? Expuſſum 4 licut? Pro Domo. 51. 
f | Maxims 
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Maxims and Opinions of former Times, 
when that Change of Country was 
thought as terrible a Deſtiny as the Loſs 
of Life, when their Attachment to 
their own Country was ſo great, that 
Death and Baniſhment were look'd up- 
on as equivalent Puniſhments. 

B u T that which gave the greateſt of all 
the Nullities to this Law, was the notori- 
ous Violences that were committed to 
make it paſs, the Menaces and outra- 
gious Treatment that every body ſuffer d, 
who was minded to oppoſe it, and the 
Extravagance of the Terms made uſe 
of to perpetuate the Injuſtice. 

NoR was the uſe that was afterward 
made of the Law leſs violent or irregu- 
lar, than the Meaſurcs that had been 
taken to bring it about. Tho' Cicero's 
Eſtate could not be liable to Confiſcati- 
on, ſince he himſelf was not convicted, 
yet not only his noble Houſe, ſituated 
upon the Palatine Hill, which he had 
purchaſed with borrow'd Money, was 
burnt down and raz'd to the very Ground, 
as ſoon as ever the Law was paſs'd, but 


_— — 


ä 


Qui erant rerum capitalium condemnati non prius hanc 
civitatem amittebant quam erant in eam recepti, quo ver- 
tendi, hoc eſt mutandi, ſoli cauſa venerant. Pro Bom. 50. 
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two other Houſes, which he had in 
the Country, were equally demoliſh'd. 
The Conſuls divided the Spoil between 
them, according as it beſt ſuited their 
Conveniency. Piſo was Cicero's Neigh- 
bour at Rome, and Gabinius at Tuſcu- 
lum. The Houſe at Rome was publickly 
plunderd by Piſo, before it was ſet on 
Fire: He carried off every thing in the 
World, even the very Threſholds of the 
Doors and the Marble Pillars, of which 
he made a Preſent to his Mother-in-Law. 
Cabinius play'd the ſame Game at Tuſ- 
culum, he took away not only the Fur- 
niture and all the beauteous Ornaments 
of that delightful Seat, but even the ve- 
ry Trees of the Garden, and the Inſtru- 
ments» of Husbandry. 

AN p, what was as ſcandalous as all 
the reſt, Clodius within an Hour after 
the paſſing of that Bill, that he might 
fulfil the Compact he had made with 
the Conſuls, got the other paſsd too, 


—_—_— 
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Nondum palam factum erat cecidiſſe Remp. AÆAuno eo- 
demque tempore domus mea diripiebatur, ardebat: Bona 
ad vicinum Conſulem de Palatio, de Tuſculano ad vici- 
num alterum Conſulem deferebantur. Poſt red. in Sen. 17. 

Columnæ marmoreæ ex ædibus meis ad ſocrum Conſulis 
portabantur, in fundum autem vicini Conſulis non modo 
inſtrumentum aut ornamenta Villæ, ſed etiam arbores 
trans ferebantur. Pro Dom, 62. 60. : 

which 
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which he had propos'd before in relation 
to their Provinces. | 

AFTER this there was nothing but 
banqueting and feaſting amongſt them : 
Then they congratulated each other, 
and reciprocally made their ſeveral Ac- 
knowledgments for the mutual Aſſiſtance 
they had recciv'd from one another in 
deſtroying their common Enemy; then 
were the Names of Cataline and Cethe- 
gus reviv'd and celebrated, eſpecially by 
Gabinius and Piſo, the former having 
had the Satisfaction of revenging his 
Lover, and the latter his Couſin. 

C1cterk o's Daughter and Son-in-Law 
often went and threw themſelves at 
Piſo's Feet begging his Protection, or 
rather endeayouring to move him to ſome 
Sentiments of Compaſſion, but he con- 
ſtantly repulsd them with the utmoſt 
Inhumanity. 


» 
— — 


Illo, inquam, ipſo die, die dico, immò hort atque etiam 

r ay eodem midi reique publicæ pernicies, Ga- 
inio & Piſoni Provincia rogata eſt. Pro Sext. 53. Poſt 

red. in Sen, 17. 

Omitto pratulaticnes, epulas, Iztitiam paucorum ia 
luctu omnium. Pro Sext. 

Conſules epulabantur & in conjuratorum pratulatione 
ver ſabantur. ; 

Cum alter ſe Catalinæ delicias, alter Cethegi Conſobri- 
num fuiſſe diceret. Pre Dom, 62, in Piſo, 22. 
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NE1THER did Terentia, that illuſ- 
trious Exile's Conſort, eſcape their bound- 


Teſs Fury : She was violently drag'd from 


the Temple of Veſta, the moſt ſacred 
Place of Refuge, that was in Rome, and 
carried to the Tribunal, where her Hus- 
band's Eſtate was condemn'd, that the 
Fact might ſeem to be authoriz'd, as it 
were, by her Preſence. 

YOUNG Cicero too, who was then 
but about ſix or ſeven Year old, had his 
ſhare of the Misfortune, and had certain- 
Iy been a Sacrifice for his Father, if ſome 
Friends had not taken timely Precauti- 
ons, and prevented the barbarous Deſign 
againſt the Child's Life. In a Word, 
the Perſecution never ceas'd, till they 
had done Cicero all the Miſchief and In- 
jury they could poſlibly deviſe, and had 
ſo effectually ruin'd him, that he ſhould 
never be able to retrieve his Circum- 
ſtances. 

Ir was with this View they particu- 
larly fell upon his Houſe in Nome, 
which ſtood in the moſt conſpicuous Part 


Vexabatur uxor mea, liberi ad necem quzrebantur. Piſo 
gener à Piſonis Conſulis pedibus ſupplex rejiciebatur. 

ro Sext. 54. 5 
5 Homo IFicioſus ſcripſit quemadmodum a Veſta ad ta · 
bulam Valeriam ducta eſſes. 14 Famil. 2. 

Sedebas non extinctor, ſed autor incendii, & ardentes 
faces furiis Clodianis penè ipſe Conſul miniſtrabas. of 
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* By the 
Licinian . 
and Ebu- Of Laws, their Colleagues, Kindred or 
tian Laws Relations ſhould have any hand in their 
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of the Town, and which for that Reaſon, 
as well as for its Magnificence, was the 
nobleſt and fineſt Part of all his Eſtate. 

THEY were not fatishcd with having 
pillag d, burnt and demoliſh'd the Houle ; 
Clodius, who had his juſt by, and coveted 
nothing more than to aggrandize it at 
Ciceros Expence, deſired the People would 
order one Part of the Ground to be put 
to Sale, (this was what he coveted to 
have for himſelf) and the other Part, 
becauſe no Foundations in thoſe Days 
were ſo unalicnable as thoſe of Religion, 
he beg'd leave to conſecrate. 

OF all the Irregularities that were 
committed, the granting of this Com- 
miſſion was the moſt abominable ; be- 
cauſe it was a thing expreſly forbidden 
by ſeveral * Statutes, that any Authors 


Execution, for fear they might be tempt- 


cd to introduce unequitable Laws, thro” 


the proſpect of their own private Intereſt. 


HOWEVER the People, or to ſpeak 


more properly, Clodias's Faction, which 
had then got the Superiority in all Afſ- 


. 


Et ho mo religioſus, cùm ædes meas idememeret & 


venderet, tamen non eſt auſus ſuum nomen emptioni 
illi adſeribere 5 | 


3 ſemblies, 
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ſemblies, granted his requeſt without any 
heſitation. Immediately this Tribune 
cauſed Proclamation to be made of the Sale 
of the Ground, the Purchaſe of which was 
juſt to retain the Property ſo long, as 
till a Conveyance could be made of it 
to Clodius. Undoubtedly it was for 
this reaſon, that no body appear'd but a 
poor Wretch from the Country of the 
Marſi, call'd Strato, a Fellow that had 
neither Houſe nor Home, nor any viſible 
Subſiſtence, conſequently not capable of 
making any the moſt inconſiderable Pur- 
chaſe. | 
CLODIUS made Preparations for 
building upon this Place a pav'd Piaz- 
za, Three hundred Paces in Circum- 
ference, in the Form of a * Periſtylc, * An oval 
which would have made his the moſt part or 
ſpacious and magnificent Houſe in Rome. with Ga!- 
On one ſide of that part of the Place, lerics, g 
which he intended to conſecrate, there * 
ſtood another Piazza or Portico, which lumns. 


was made uſe of as a publick Walk, and 


— 


Poſuit ſcilicet Stratonem, illum hominem fine virture - 
egentem, ut is, qui in Marſis, ubi natus eſt, tectum, quo 
imbris vitandi cauſa ſuccederet, nullum haberet, zdes in 
Palatio nobiliſſimas emiſſe ſe diceret. Pro Dom. 116. 
 Porticum cum conclavibus pavimentatum trecentum pe- 
dum concupierat, ampliſſimum Periſtylium facilè ut om- 


: nium domos laxitate & dignitate ſuperaret. 1hider. 


IL. Was 
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was call'd Catuluss Portico, from the 
Name of Q. Lutatius Catulus, who had 
conquer'd the Cimbri, and built this out 
of the Price of their Spoils, upon the 
Ground-Plot of the famous Incendiary 
Flaccus's Houſe, who was kill'd with the 
laſt of the Gracchi. _ 

CLopivs causd this Piazza, of Ca- 
tuluss building, to be entirely .pull'd 
down, and a new one to be erected, 
which was much more ſpacious, and took 
up both Places ; as if the two Houſes of 
Flaccus and Cicero had been demoliſh'd 
for the ſame Reaſons. __ 

THEN he made Preparations for the 
Dedication of this new Building to Li 
berty; pretending, that was the Divinity 
which Cicero had chiefly offended by 
the bloody and tyrannical Executions in 
the Time of his Conſulſhip: He had an 
Inſcription likewiſe put up, to particy- 
larize all his Motives ; wherein we may 
be aſſur d he omitted nothing that could 


_—_— ů - 


Catuli Monumentum alllixit, meam domum diruit. Pro 
Celio 58. 
Cauſa fuit nie & monumentum & iſta Tanagrza 
n libertate Libertas. Pro Dom. 116. 
Patriz in civis hujuſce zdibus. & in urbe, 


- quam uis laboribus ac periculis conſervaſſet, monumentum 


eletæ Reip, collocaris, ſublatoq; Q. Catulinomine incide- 
ris. Bid. 137. 


give 
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give any Luſtre to this glorious Exploit 
of his Tribuneſhip. 5 | 
DEDICATIONS of this ſort were ne- 
ver made but in very extraordinary Caſes; 
nay, they were even diſallow'd by ſeve- 
ral very antient Laws of the Grecian 
Commonwealths, which the Roman had 
adopted in the Time of her firſt Tri- 
bunes ; at leaſt we find the Examples of 
theſe Conſecrations very rare, excepting 
a few, that had been made of the for- 
feited Eſtates of ſome State- Crimi- 
nals. ; 
By the very Reaſon of this Excep- 
tion, 'tis evident, if any body ought 
to haye been out of the reach of ſuch 


Abuſes, it was Cicero. 'Tis certainly 


an unparallel'd Inſtance, that the pub- 
lick Avenger of a Crime ſhould have 
the Puniſhment due to that Crime in- 
flicted upon himſelf. Twill always ap- 


pear a Thing very ſingular and extraor- 


dinary, that Cicero, after having been 


publickly ſtyI'd and ſurnam'd the Father 


of his Country, for having deliver'd it 
from the moſt dangerous Enemy it ever 
had, ſhould in recompence of that ſig- 


— 


Ne quis agrum conſecrato. 2. de Leg. 
Video enim eſſe Legem veterem Tribunitiam, quæ vetat 
pjuſſu Plebis ædes, terram, aram conſecrare. Tro Dom. 127. 
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nal. Service, be confounded with the 
fore-mention'd Flaccus, and treated more 
rigorouſly than Cataline himſelf. 

THE divine Honours, which Clodius 
paid upon this Occaſion to Liberty, were 
not the firſt of that nature which had 
been paid to it at Rome; where, for a 
long time, it had been cxalted into a Di- 
vinity. About Fourſcore Years beforc 
this, the Father of the Gracchz had crect- 
ed a magnificent Temple to it, upon the 
Aventine Hill, ſupported with Pillars 
of Braſs, and adorn'd with Statues of 
moſt exquiſite Workmanſhip. 

T He Statue which Clodius had 
plac'd in his new Piazza, was of Marble; 
but it was not ſo holy in its Origin, as 
in the Uſe that he made now of it. For 
Cicero has ſince diſcover'd, that it was the 
Figure of a certain Strumpet of Tana- 
gris in Beotia, found in that Proſtitute's 
Tomb, near the ſame City; from whence 


i 


— 


Me Q.: Catulus frequentiſſimo Senatu parentem Patria 
nominavit, In Piſon. G. 

Domus M. Tullij Ciceronis cum domo Flacci ad memo- 
riam pcenz publice conſtitutz conjuncta. Pro Dom. 102. 

At unde inventa eſt iſta Libertas? quæſivi enim diligen- 
ter: Tanagrza quædam meretrix fuiſſe dicitur: ejus non 
longe a Tanagri Simulachrum è marmore in Sepulchro poſi- 
tum fuit: hoc quidam homo nobilis non alienus ab hoc re- 
ligioſo Libertatis ſacerdote ad ornatum Ædilitatis ſuz depor- 
tavit. Pio Dom. 111, ene | 
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(as it was thought) Clodius's Father had 
brought it to Rome, to ſhew to the People 
amongſt the other pompous Curioſities of 
his Edile-ſhip, 
It was not ſufficient for his Purpoſe, 
that he had cxtorted the People's Leave 
to make this Conſecration; he ought 
previouſly to have conſulted the Pon- 
tifices upon. the Queſtion of its Validity, 
and the Ceremony too ought to be pcr- 
form'd by one of them. It was therc- 
fore neceſſary at leaſt, that they ſhould 
be invited to come and execute their 
Miniſterial Function; and what Proba- 
bility is there that the College of Pontifs, 
which conſiſted of the moſt eminent and 
diſtinguiſh'd Perſons of Rome, ſhould ei- 
ther be ſo ignorant, as not to know, 
that the Prohibition of conſecrating a 
profane Place, could not be taken off 
but by an expreſs AC of the People le- 
gally aſſembled, founded upon very dif- 
ferent Motives from any that Ciodius 
could alledge ; or ſo little jealous of their 
own Rights and Privileges, as to attend 
upon fo deteſtable a Ceremony, at the 
ſingle Demand of that Tribune ? | 
Crop ius had made timely Proviſion 
againſt theſe Difficulties, by procuring a a 
Place in the College for L. Pinarius 
Nele, a half Brother of his Wife Ful. 
F | L. 3 | VIAS: 


* The Po- 
titian an 
Pinarian 


ing 
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vias: He preferd him, as young as he 
was, to his own Brother Appius Cladius, 
who ſtood Candidate for that Dignity, and 
was of competent Age to be admitted to 
it, which Pinarius was not; but Clodius 
had no Confidence in his Brother, no 
more than his Brother had in him, ever 
ſince Clodius, taking Advantage of his 
Abſence, had cheated him of à part of 
his Patrimony. 

TIS probable, that Pinariuss Ex- 
traction ſomewhat contributed to his 
obtaining the Prieſthood, notwithſtand- 
the Defect of his Age. Indeed 
he could not poſſibly be of a more 
advantageous Deſcent, ſince he ſprung 
from one of thoſe two famous and il- 
luſtrious * Families, originally Natives of 
Arcadia, to which Hercules himſelf, ac- 
cording to the Tradition, had committed 


the Care of his Worſhip; and, as the 


other had been a long time extinct, it 


Was ſtill the greater Recommendation and 


Advantage to Pinarius. 


hr, 
— 


— * 


Quis ergo affuit? frater, inquit, uxoris meæ, etſi id eſt 
ztatis ut nondum conſecutus fit Rc. qui etiam tibi erat 
magꝑis obſtrictus beneficio recenti, cùm ſe fratrem uxoris 


tuæ fratri tuo germano antelatum videbat. Fro Dom. 118. 


Si eſt ortus ab illis, quos memoriæ proditum eſt ab 
Hercule perfuncto jam laborihus facra didiciſſe. 
Dom, 134. 


* 
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CLoDpivus then being perſuaded, for 
the Reaſon I have mention'd, that he 
had nothing to expect from the other 
Pontifs, caſt his Eyes upon this young 
Man, whoſe Mother and Siſter, by Threat- 
nings and Entreaties, prevail'd upon him 
to officiate at this Solemnity. 

Now the Pontif's principal Office, on 
ſuch an Occaſion, was to lay his Hands 
upon the Jambs or 'Door-Poſts of the 
Place, that was to be conſecrated, and 
in that Poſition to pronounce the Form 
of Dedication, with ſuch an audible 
Voice, and in ſo diſtin a Manner, that 
. the Perſon, in whoſe Name it was made, 
might repeat after him word by word the 
whole Form of Conſecration. 

PIN AR Ius, being altogether a No- 
vice in this Ceremony belonging to his 
Function, cither through Baſhfulneſs or 
the Treachery of his Memory, recited 


the Form, but very impertcaly and 
Clodius, 


* 


— — 


Affuit is, fi modo affuit, quem twimpiliſt, ſoror rogavit, 
mater coegit. 16d. 118. 

Poſtem teneri in dedicatione oportere videor audiſſe tem- 
pli. bid. 121. 

Qui aut nihil dixit, aut ſi fuit, omnino poenam hanc 
maternæ temeritatis tulit, ut mutam in delicto perſonam 
nomenq; præberet; aut {i dixit aliquid verbis hæſitantibus, 
poſtemq; tremebund4 manu tetigit, certe nihil rite, nthil 
calte, nihil more inſtitutoq; perfecit, Pro Dom. 13 4. Quod 
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Clodius, who might have been more per- 
12 fect in it than he, heſitating, perhaps, 
| whether he ſhould rectify him or follow 
| him, knew no more what he ſaid than 

the Pontif. 5 5 
7 EVERY Blunder that either of them 
9 made, gave a Nullity to the whole 
; Action ; not to mention the ſtrange No- 
velty of conſecrating a Piazza, deſign d 
for a publicx Walk. However, as any 


1 thing that carries a Face of Religion, is 
17 always of great Weight, this Dedication, 
g | lame and imperfect as it was, was thought, 


with good Reaſon, to give the finiſhing 


dius, for having ſurmounted all the Ob- 


\ ſtacles that were in his way, was ſtyl'd by 
ö the People of his own Cabal the Fortu- 
( nate Cataline. 8 
| FROM this time, he look'd upon this 
| 


imperitus adoleſcens, novus Sacerdos, ignarus, invitus, fine 
. collegis, ſine libris, ſine autore, ſine ſcriptore, furtim, mente 
1 | ac lingua titubante, ut neq; mens neq; vox neq; lingua 
= | ' conſiſteret. Lid. x | 
Non poterat ullo modo non in agendo ruere ac ſæpè 
peccare, præſertim illo Pontifice & Magiſtro, qui cogere- 
tur docere, antequam ipſe didiciſſet. Ibidem. | 
Ambulationis poſtes nemo unquam tenuit in dedicando. 
Pro Dom. 121. 


Quem iſti Satellites tui fœlicem Catalinam nominant. - 
Thidem 72. | 


and 


Stroke to our Orator's Ruin; and Clo- 


Piazza as the Monument of his Glory, - 
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and as a moſt triumphant and magnificent 
Trophy. In this Place therefore a cer- 
tain Villain from Anagnia, who was pro- 
ſecuted by his Fellow Citizens for his 
Crimes, and releasd and protected by 
Clodius, erected a Statue to him, in 
Teſtimony of his Gratitude. 
CICERO, in the mean time, being 
departed from Rome, had made his Jour- 


ney towards Sicily, by way of f Lucania, + Now 

and was arriv'd at * Vibo, where he im. ales n- 

mediately deſir'd his Friend Atticus to Province 

come to him, that he might conſult with in w 

him what Place he ſhould fix upon for his Kingtom 

future Reſidence. * Monte- 

EVERTV body knew what a ſtrict In- _ the 

timacy there was between theſe two, and culatria. 

what a particular Confidence Cicero had 

in that Friend's Counſel and Fidelity. 

For, tho Atticus livd almoſt upon an 

equal Footing with all the principal Per- 

ſons of the Commonwealth, without 

minding. the Contraricty of their Inte- 

reſts, or declaring for any Party, yet they 

all knew very well, that he had a ſingu- | 
* 6 
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Anagnino neſcio cut, qui tibi ob eam legem Statwam in 
meis ædibus poſuit. Fro Dom. 72. 

Plut. vit. Cic. | 

Te oro ut ad me Vibonem ſtatim venias, eò 6 atdrls; 
de toto itinere ac fuga mei conſilium capere- potero. 
3 ad Alt. 3. 


lar 
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lar Regard for our Orator, that peculiar 
Tenderneſs of Affection (I mean) which 


diſtinguiſhes an intimate, cordial Fricnd, 

from allother ordinary Fricnds in the com- 
mon Intercourſe of Civil Society. But as 
the perfect Union, that was between him 
and Cicero, took its Riſe from the Earlineſs 
of their Acquaintance, and an antient 
Communication of their Studies; and as 
Atticus was a very diſpaſſionate Perſon, 
of ſingular Prudence, Moderation and 
Temper, no Umbrage was taken from this 
Friendſhip. They had ſo great an Opi- 


nion of his generous Nature and benevo- 


lent Diſpoſition, that they were perſuaded 
the good Offices he did for the Unfortu- 
nate, would, if the Tables were turn'd, 


be done even for thoſe, that might other- 


wiſe diſlike them ; therefore they were 
neither ſurpriz'd nor ſorry to ſee him 
take care of his abſent Friend's Family, 
manage his Affairs, and become the Sol- 
licitor for his Return. 

C1cERo did not reſide in the Town 
of Vibo, if we believe Plutarch's Ac- 
count of that Matter; who tells us, that 
one Vibius, a Sicilian, forgetting all the 
Obligations he was under to Cicero, not 
only refus d him his Houſe, but was ſo 
extreamly ungrateful and perfidious, as 
to forbid his Entrance into that City, 
though 
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though Cicero himſelf was the Patton 
of it. 

O ux Orator makes no mention at all 
of this Particularity, which of it (elf is 
ſufficient to make it doubtful, as well be- 
cauſe he's not apt to omit any Circum- 
ſtance that has a Relation to his Misfor- 
rune, as becauſe he appointed no other 
Place but ibo for his Friend to come 
to. Tis true, he does not ſay that he 
did reſide in the Town, but ſomewhere 
near it, at the Farm-Houſe of one Sica 
(whom l take to have been one of his own 
manumitted Servants;) where he tells us, 
he could wait as conveniently as in his 
own Houſe for the Succeſs of the Hopes, 
which the {till cheriſh'd, of having ſome 


Alleviation made to the Law of his Ba- 


niſhment. This Farm Houſe was not 
very remote from * Brund:/aun, 


— 
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which * Now 
J. 


was the Place he deſign'd to return to, in 88 


caſe Atticus ſhould diſſuade him from 
n his 5 towards n 


Non habebam locum, ubi pro meo jure diutius eſſe 
poſſem, quam in fundo Sice, præſertim nondum roga- 
tione correct. 

Et ſimul intelligebam ex eo 1 ſi te haberem, poſſe 
me Brunduſium referre. 3 44 2 

Sic iliam petivi Sia," x & pſa erat mihi ficutdo- 
mus una con juncta, 8 8 e bens inſüla mihi ſeſe ob- 
vam ferre vellet. Fro Plane.” g5 & 96. 


THE 
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TRE Inhabitants of this Iſland open'd 
their Arms to receive him ; and out of a 
tender Senſe of his Misfortune, as well 
as Gratitude for his former Benefactions, 
they were extremely deſirous to have him 
amongſt em, and gave the moſt affec- 
tionate Demonſtrations of their Attach- 
ment to his Perſon. Cicero knowing 
their good Diſpoſitions thought it would 
be one of his greateſt Conſolations un- 
der his deplorable Circumſtances, to be 
amongſt them; and if they had a filial 
Affection and Tenderneſs for him, he 
had reciprocally the Bowels of a Father 
for them. | 5.5 How £005; 
To this Conſideration, he added that 
of the Returns, which he had a Right to 
expect from C. Virgilius, who was made 
Governor of that Iſland at the Expiration 
of his Pretorſhip, and upon whom he 
concluded he might ſafely rely. Their 
Friendſhip had been of an antient Stand- 
ing, and ſeem'd to be ſo much the more 
durable, as it was founded upon the 
Eſteem and the Acknowledgments which 
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Et obtinebatur a C. Virgilio, quem cum me uno vel 
maxime cum yetuſt2 amicitia, tum Reſp. ſociat 


Quid dicam? C. Virgilio tali civi & viro benevolentiam in 
me, memoriam communium temporum, pietatem, hu- 


manitatem, fidem defuiſſe? nihil videlicet eſt eorum. Pro 
Planc. 96. | 


they 
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they mutually ow'd each other, for ha- 
ving faithfully ſerv'd the Commonwealth 
in the moſt difficult and dangerous Con- 
junures. / 
«* Who would have thought, ſays our 
Orator in his Speech of Thanks to the 
Senate, after his Return, © that ſo good 
« 4, Citizen as Virgilius would, upon ſo | 
c melancholy an Occaſion, have been | 
« wanting in Friendſhip, Fuſtice, Com- 
« paſſion and Humanity, and would have 
= © d:/appornted the Confidence I had of 
Him; But the Reaſon of it is obvious, 
be was afraid he could not ſingly with- 
« ſtand the Storm, that had overwhelm'd 
« me, notwithſtanding the Support of 
ce this illuſtrious Aſſembly. 
In ſhort, Virgilius, againſt whom Clo- 
dits on many Occaſions had publickly 
inveigh'd, thought fit to refuſe all Re- 
fuge to Cicero, and was ſo cruel as to 
2 ſend to him Letters to forbid his En- 


TY A” | nm % —_— 22 


trance into Sicily. I leave it to the Rea- 
der's Determination, whether it proceed- 
cd meerly from the Fear he had of Clo- | 
: | dius, or from the Jealouſy he might 


Sed, quam tempeſtatem vobiſcum non tuliſſemus, me- 
tuit, ut eam ipſe poſſet opibus ſuis ſuſtinere. Pro Planc. 96. 
. Prztor ille ejuſdem Tribuni plebis conciontbus propter 

, ö eandem Reip. cauſam ſæpè vexatus, nihil amplius dico. 
niſi me in Siciliam ire noluit. 14. 


have 
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have of Cicero, in a Country where that 
Orator, by his continual good Offices, 
might have gain d over the Hearts of the 
People a much more abſolute Empire, 


than what reſulted from the delegated 


Power of the Senate and People, or the 
awful Faſces of the Pretorian Authority. 
A little leſs Precipitation would have 


ſav d Virgilius the Shame of this diſho- 


nourable Proceeding ; for at the time 


when he forbad Ciceros Entrance into 


Sicily, Cladius, who had prepar'd a new 
Bill for regulating the Diſtance of our 
Orator's Baniſhment, only waited for 
the Expiration of the Adjournment, to 
preſent .it to the People. 

PLUTARCH and Dion give different 


Accounts of that Diſtance, neither of 


which agrees with that of Cicero, who 


ſays only, that he was baniſh'd by this 
Ordinance of the People, to the Diſtance 


* 


- 


of above Four hundred Miles from Rome ; 
whereas the former of thoſe two Hiſto- 
rians carries it to Five hundred, and the 


latter fixes it at Four hundred ſixty eight. 


Be that Matter as it will, Sicily and Malta 
too (to which our Orator had ſome 


Allata eſt rogatio de pernicie med, ut mihi ultra qua- 
dringenta. millia eſſe liceret. 3 ad Att. 3. 3 
Flut. Vit. Cic. 
Dion. Hiſt. . 38. 
Melitz eſſe non licebat. 3 8d A1. 3. 


Thoughts 


| 
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Tioughts of retiring) were both too near 
Rome now, ſince, according to his A- 
count, he could not have been ſafe even 
at Athens. 

CictRo did not ſtay till Clodius 
had offcr'd his Bill to the People at their 
new Meeting; he thought himſelf obli- 

ed to go Befbie it was receiv'd, leſt he 
bould E poſe his hoſpitable Friend Sica 
to the Penalties denounc'd "againſt all 


12 that ſhould harbour or entertain 
im 


for embarking either for Greece or Aſia, 
and' but a few Days Journey diſtant from 
Vibo. 'As it was then' the Seaſon of high 
"Tides, he was obliged to travel thither by 
Land, accompanied with the People of the 
Country, whoſe Patron he was, and who, 
'as his Clients, were under the Neceſſity 
of ſhewing him this Teſtimony of their 


Pity : "They eee e bf i 


— — 


Veremur, ne interpretentur ikud qu idum ab Ita- 
lia non fatis abeſſe. 3. ad Att. 7. » * Opp 

A Vibone ſubito diſceſſichus.——Statim iter Brundiſi um 
verſus contuli ante diem rogationis, as & Sica, apud quem 
cram, periret. 9 ad Att. 3. 

Terri Vibone Brundiſium petere contendi. nam mari- 
timos curſus præcludebat Memis magnitudo. Fro Plane. 


96. 


very 


H therefore ſet forwards inftantly to 
return to Brundiſium, a Place convenient 
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very handſomely, but not without fear 
of ſeeing him taken from them by the 
Outlaws of Cataline's Faction, who then 
infeſted all that Country, under the Con- 
duct of Autronius. | 

CicER oO, who was ſenſible how 
dangerous it would be for him to mect 
with Autronius and his Accomplices, 
thought of having of Atticuss Atten- 
dants for his Convoy to protect him a- 
gainſt Inſults, in caſe he had come to 
him according to his Requeſt : But At- 


| Ficus was too much his Friend to leave 


Rome at a time when his Preſence there 
was ſo neceſſary; he choſe rather to 
incur our Orator's Reproaches by refu- 
ſing to comply with his Deſires, than by 
an indiſcreet Complaiſance to loſe the 
Opportunity of doing him more eſſen- 
tial Service. | 

I woULD not anſwer for it, that 
Cicero at firſt did him Juſtice in Re- 
gard to theſe Motives; for he ncver 
ceas d importuning him in all his Letters 


— 


Chm omnia illa municipia in fide mei eſſent, iter mi- 


hi tutum multis minitantibus magno cum ſuo metu præ- 
ſtiterunt. id. 97. 


Sine te autem non eſſe nobis illas partes tenendas prop- 
ter Autronium. 3. ad Att. 2. 


Faciliùs potes, quoniam de Provincia Macedoni 
lex oft, 3, ad . . mn 


ro 
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to come and join him. I find in the 
fourth Letter of the third Book (which 
according to ſome Commentators is the 
firſt in order of time) he tells this Friend 
he could not conceive what could detain 
him at Rome, ſince Piſo was nomina- 
ted to the Government of Macedonia. 

HERE I can't but take the liberty to 
obſerve, that this manner of preſſing 
him was not at all obliging, but rathcr 
imply'd a fort of Diſtruſt, at which At- 
ticus might have been offended, and 
very reaſonably too, conſidering that, as 
he had a great Eſtate in Epirus (which 


was included in the Government of 


Macedonia) it ſeem'd to tax him with 
too ſollicitous a Regard for his own 
Intereſt, as if he had nothing ſo much 
at Heart as the procuring of the good 
Graces of the future Governour of that 
Province. 

CICERO tells him further in the 
ſame Letter, that he can determine no- 
thing without his Advice, and that he 
expects him before he reſolves to go by 


AU 
8 „ * 


Ut cùm ex Italia profecti eſſemus, ſive per Epirum iter 
eſſet faciendum, tuo tuorumque præſidio uteremur, five 
aliud quid agendum eſſet certum conſilium de tud ſenten- 
did capere poſſemus. 3. 1 * 4+ 


way 


Py 
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way of Epirus ; as if in that ſituation 
of Friendſhip they were in, he might 
not' without Atticuss expreſs Conſent 
go and refr eſh himſelf a few Days in 
one of the Country Houſes, which 
that Roman Knight had in that Coun- 
trey. I confeſs this Delicacy might have 
proceeded from the Conſideration of the 
Meaſures, which Atticus obſerv'd with 
Perſons of Pzſo's Rank, and if it had 
been attcnded with other Circumſtances, 
would have been very commendable ; 
but conſidering the Spirit, in which that 
and the following Letters are wrote, 'tis 
impoſſible to give his Expreſſions ſo fa- 
vourable a Turn. 

ON the other hand I don't pretend 
that any Conſequence is to be drawn from 
theſe Reflexions in prejudice to the O- 
Pinion we are to form of Cicero; we 
have too many pregnant Teſtimonies of 
the ſingular Eſteem, and tender Friend- 
{hip he had for Atticus. There would 
be no ſuch thing as fine Days, if in our 
Idea of fair Weather, we excluded all 
the little tranſient Clouds, which riſe 
ſometimes in the midit of the moſt per- 
tet Serenity, but are neither thick e- 
nough, nor ſtay long enough, to ſpoil 
the Beauty of the Day. The Caſe is the 
/ame in Friendſhip; the very pureſt in 

r the 
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the World is not abſolutely free from 
all ſuch little tranſient Over-caſtings, 
which ſuddenly riſe in a Moment, and 
are entirely diſſipated the next. 
CIcERO finding himſelf reduc'd to 
the neceſſity of ſeeking his Refuge in 
ſome Country more remote from 7raly, 
than Sicily is, was in a terrible Streight 
and Perplexity. Greece was block'd up 
againſt him; Autronius and his Gang of 
Out-laws guarded all its Paſſes and Ave- 
nues, and the Fame of Athens did not 
ſuit with the deplorable Circumſtances 
of his Fortune. Even Epirus was not 
ſafe from the Incurſions of theſe Vaga- 
bonds, who were but four Days Jour- 
ney from it. On the other hand Ma- 
cedonia was allotted to Piſo- And how 
many People, in order to make their 
court to the Governour elect, would 
have been baſe cnough to inſult a Man's 
Miſery, which he might ſo juſtly be re- 
proached with!' There was no Place 
then left for him but Aſia; and con- 
ſidering how important it was to him 


Ab 


——————_— 


Cognovi refertam eſſe Græciam ſceleratiſſimorum ho- 
minum ac nefariorum, quorum impium ferrum igꝑneſque 
peſtiferos meus ille conſulatus © manibus extorſerat. Pro 
Planc. 98. | h 

Ego volebam loco magis deſerto eſſe in Epiro, quo 
aeque Hiſpo veniret nec milites. 14. Famil 1. 
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to have quick Intelligence of all that 
paſs'd at Rome, nothing but Deſpair could 
drive him to ſo remote a Countrey : 
Moreover Q. Cicero, who had been Go- 
vernor there, had juſt finiſhed his third 
Year, and was alrcady ſet forwards up- 
on his return to Rome; and to com- 
plcat our Orator's Misfortune, this Bro- 
ther of his had diſguſted and loſt the 
Affections of the beſt People of the 
Province. 

In ſo melancholy and miſerable a 
Situation, as this was in all ReſpeQs, 
it required a more than human Strength, 
and Steadineſs of Mind to maintain his 
Tranquillity, to command all the Mo- 
tions of his Impatience and Trouble; 
in a Word, to maſter all his Uncaſineſ- 
ſes and Suſpicions in ſuch a manner, 
that no Traces of them ſhould appear in 
his Letters, where we ſee plainly, that 
Cicero did not endeavour to diſguiſe his 
Sentiments. 

AUTRONIUS's Name is fo frequently 
mentioned intheſe Letters, that we can't 
omit ſaying ſomething of his Perſon and 
Character. He was call'd P. Autronins 
Petus. He had been in his Youth a 
School-fellow of Ciceros: They after- 
wards were in Sicily together, where 
both of them were Queſtors in the Year 


678. 
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678. But Autronius ten Years after this 
being diſappointed of the Conſulſhip, 
for the obtaining of which he had been 
guilty of indirect Practices, join'd him- 
ſelf to Cataline, who had at the ſame 
time ſuffer d the ſame Diſappointment); 
theſe two enter'd into a Reſolution to 
revenge their Affront upon the two 
Conſuls that were prefer'd before them. 
They fail'd in their Attempt upon the 
firſt Day of the Year, their Plot being 
diſcovered : The fifth of February follow- 
ing they miſcarried too by Cataline's 
own Fault, who was too haſty in giving 
the Signal; however the bad Succeſs of 
theſe two ineffectual Attempts did not 
diſcourage them ; on the contrary it on- 
ly ſerv'd to ſharpen and augment their 
Fury: Two * Years afterwards they 
reſolv'd upon no leſs an Enterpriſe than 
the total Subverſion of the Common- 
wealth. Autronius for his Part under- 
took the Murther of Czcero, and to make 
himſelf Maſter of Hetruria. Tis hard 
to conceive how ſo vile an Offender, 
when he was proſecuted for ſo many 
enormous Crimes and Miſdemeanors, 
could 1magine our Orator would be one 
of his Counſel: Nevertheleſs he had 
the Aflurance to deſire him, and Cicero 
only refus'd him without any farther Re- 

| M 3 buke, 
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buke. In ſhort Autronius was baniſhed 

into Greece with a great number of o- 

ther Accomplices in that. Conſpiracy as 
deſperate as himſelf. 

THERE they ſtill continued, and 

diſpers'd themſelves not only throughout 

| Greece, properly ſo call'd, but thro that 

Part of Italy too, which anciently went 

x Now under that Denomination, as far as 

called Sy- * Thurium and even to Brundiſium. They 

w me were perpetually ſcowring about all 

thoſe Cantons: And as Villains never 

want Support in licentious Times, and 

as the travelling of ſo renown'd a Per- 

ſon as Cicero could not be kept ſo ſe- 

cret, but that they would certainly get 

Intelligence of it by their Spies, he had 

all imaginable Reaſon to be afraid; and 

the more ſo, becauſe Autronius and his 

Crew, thinking his Baniſhment would 

authorize their Violence, look'd upon 

him as a Victim offered to their Ven- 

geance. 

THEREFORE in almoſt all the Letters 
that Cicero wrote to his Friend after his 
Departure from Rowe, we find him in 
continual Fears and Alarms, leſt he 
ſhou'd be ſurpriz d by this Autronius, 


6 — —— 
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Qui antequam de meo adventu audire potuiſſent, cum 
um adeſſent aliquorum dierum, c. Pro Planc, 98. 


and 
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and uſing all imaginable Precautions to 
avoid him. 

HOWE VER he continued his Jour- 
ney thro Calabria, and arriv'd at Thu- 
rium, from whence he wrote to Atticus 
the roth of April, „that if he were 
ce ſtill at Rome, he could not poſſibly 
&« overtake him, let him make what Ex- 
ce pedition he would. He return'd him 
“ Thanks for the Care he took of Terentia, 
« and beg'd him to continue his Kind- 
« neſs and good Offices. 

In ſhort the not meeting with him 
at Tarentum was a very great Afflicti- 
on to him, becauſe he depended upon 
finding him there, and was deſtitute 4 
and incapable, as he himſelf declar'd, of 4 
any other Conſolation; under this grie- 7 
vous Diſappointment, conſulting with 
Neceſlity, he determined to go and con- 
fine himſelf in * Cyzzcus. EY 

THE 18th of April he arrived at a City of 


the leſſer 
— — — — — — — Aſia. 
5 Si enim es Romæ, jam me aſſequi non potes. 3. 4d 
KF 4. 52 
| Terentia tibi & ſæpè & maximas agit gratias. 3. ad 
3 ' | 
> ii Non fuerat mihi dubium, quin te Tarenti aut Brundi- 


ii viſurus eſſeme——Quoniam id non contigit, erit hoc 

» KF quoque in magno numero noſtrorum malorum. Nobis iter 
| eft in Aſiam, maxime Cyzicum. 16id. 6. 

| In hortos M. Lænii me contuli. Pro Planc. 97. 

n | Ab Autronio & cæteris quatridui. 3. 4d At. 7. 
M 4 Bruns 
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Brundiſium or rather at M. Lænius Flac. 
cus's Country-houſe, which was not far 


from it: For tho he was Patron of the 


Town, and the Inhabitants were extreme- 
ly well affected to him, yet he durſt not 
go into it for Fear of meeting with 
Autronius. However he was not there 
at that time, nor any of his Followers; 
but he had ſo many Correſpondents in 
the Place, and the Paſſage from thence to 
Greece was ſo ſhort, that in a few Days 
they might have ſurprisd him there, if 
they had once been inform'd of his 
Arrival. 

HERE Cicero received ſevetal Packets 
of Letters from Atticus, in which he 
offered him his Houſe in Epirus. Ci- 
cero returned him an Anſwer dated the 
laſt of April, the Day of his Embarka- 
tion, wherein after having thank'd him 
for his kind Offers, he acquaints him, 


that the Circuit he ſhould be oblig'd to 


make in travelling to Epirus, the little 
time he ſhould have to ſtay there, the 
nearneſs of Autronius, and the Uncertain- 
ty he was in of having the Satisfaction 
of his Company, had diverted him from 


— 


— 


Sed itineris cauſa, ut divertar, primum eſt devium, 


dein e line te. 3. ad At. 7. 


x his 
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his Purpoſe of taking that Journey. 
For Atticus gave Cicero but very ſlender 
and uncertain hopes of his coming to 
him, and never poſitively mentioned any 
fixt time. 
GR IE is always ſubject to complain, 


is often wrong and unjuſt in its Com- 


plaints, atleaſt has its Chimeras and Extra- 
vagances, as well as all other Paſſions. 
In this and in ſeveral other Letters Ci- 
cero reproaches Atticus for having op- 
poſed the Reſolution he had taken of 
dying by his own Hands. Let us con- 
feſs it ingenuouſly; every Man, whoſe 
Impatience makes him utter ſuch Com- 
plaints and Lamentations, is ready to 
charge his Friend with all the Events 
of his Counſels, and of the Meaſures 
he took in purſuance of his Advice. 
But as this is tranſgreſſing the Bounds 
of a reaſonable Self- love, ſo is it cer- 
tainly a Deviation from the Rules of 
Prudence, eſpecially when thoſe Com- 
plaints fall upon ſuch Friends, as have 
fail'd us in nothing, but in not conſcnt- 
ing to our Deſtruction. 


— — 


— „ 


Nemini mortem magis optandam fuiſſe, cujus oppe- 


tendæ tempus honeſtiſſimum prætermiſſum eſt, 3. 44 
At. 7. 
| Ur 
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Ir muſt needs have been very grat- 
ing to ſo generous a Perſon as this Ro- 
man Knight was, whoſe Friendſhip and 
Zeal had ſtood the Teſt on ſo many 
trying Occaſions, to meet with the fol- 


lowing bitter Reflection in the ſame 
Letter: In diſſuading me from my pur- 


ce hoſe of dying you have prevail d; 1 
5 | 22 my Hands from the 
« deſired Execution; but nothing can 
ce prevail ſo far, as to hinder me from 
" 2 that I follow'd your Ad- 
« vice. For who ſhall withhold me for 
<« the future, if the hopes I cheriſh'd, 
« when I left Rome, ſhould be blaſted ? 

THESE laſt Words muſt be under- 
ſtood in reference to a very ſingular 
and remarkable incident in Hiſtory, viz. 
that of Cato's Removal from Rome, one 
of Ciceros moſt faithful Friends, and the 
moſt capable of rowſing the dejected 
Courage of a great many others. The 
manner of effecting his Removal was 
as follows. 

CLopivus being exceſſively elated 
with the Succeſs of all his Projects, inſtead 


— 


Quòd me ad vitam vocas, unum efficis, ut 3 me manus 
abſtineam: Alterum non potes, ut me non noſtri conſilii 
vitæque pœniteat. 3. ad Att, 7. 


of 
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of aſcribing it to the Favour and Aſſiſtance 
of thoſe Perſons, who could as caſily 
have defeated it, imagin'd it was all ow- 
ing to his own Abilities, and thought 
nothing was impoſſible for him to effect, 
after ſuch bold and extraordinary At- 
chievements. However before he would 
engagelin any new Enterprize, he thought 
it neceſſary to remove Cato at any rate 
whatſoever. 

CATO was the Perſon of all the Se- 
nate the moſt capable of giving him 
Trouble, and was the only one of thoſe 
that were able to thwart him, who had 
no ſort of Alliance or Engagement with 
him. Clodius had the greater Reaſon to 
dread Cato, for that a few Days after 
C:icero's Departure, that generous Friend 
of his had inveigh'd againſt Piſo up- 
on his account with ſo much Warmth 
and Severity, that the Conſul in ſpite of 
all his ſhameleſs Aſſurance was terribly 
mortified and confounded. Clodiuss 
Scheme for the removing of Cato was 
extremely well laid, and was really an 
artful ſubtle Contrivance. 

CyPRUS was in thoſe Days one of 


Voce ipſi ac dolore pugnavit, & poſt meum diſceſſum 
iis Piſonem verbis vexavit, ut illum hominem perditiſſi- 
mum atque impudentiſſimum pæne jam provinciæ pœnite- 
ret. Pro Sext. 60, 


the 
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the richeſt Countries in the World, 
which was principally owing to the 
Worſhip of Venus, to whom that Ifland 
was dedicated. This for a Series of ſe- 
veral Generations had brought from. all 
Parts of the Earth numberleſs Offerings 
of infinite Value and Magnificence to the 
Temples of that Goddeſs ; for accord- 
ing to the Religion of thoſe Times Ve- 
nus Was look'd upon as the moſt con- 
ſiderable Divinity in Nature. 

THE Prince then reigning in Cyprus 
was Brother to the King of Egypt. 
They were both Prolemeys by Name, 
and both Perſons of vicious and deprav'd 
Inclinations. He particularly, of whom 
we are ſpeaking, was a Man of an in- 


ſatiable Avarice. There were no Ways 


and Methods of getting Money but 
what he made uſe of, were they never 
ſo-ſordid or indirect. And as the Opu- 


lency of his Kingdom afforded ample 
matter for his Avarice to work upon, 


he had amaſsd immenſe Riches and 
Treaſure, 


— 


— ———— 


Aderat fatum inſularum. Igitur & Cyprus recepta ſine 
bello: Inſulam veteribus divitiis abundantem & ob hoc 
Venert ficram Ptolemæus regebat ; ſed divitiarum tanta 
erar fama nec falſa, ut victor gentium Populus & donare 
regna-conſuetus Pub. Clodio Tribuno duee, gc. Flor. Hiſt. 
l. 3. c. 9. Plut. Vit. Cic. 


BE- 
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BESIDES this general Reaſon for 
picking a Quarrel with him, this Tri- 
bune had moreover a particular one. A- 
bout twelye or fourteen Years before 
the time I ſpeak of, Clodius, in his Paſ- 
ſage to Aſia, was taken in thoſe Scas 


by ſome Pirates of Cilicia, and ſent to 


deſire that Prince to ranſom him out 
of their Hands. Prolemey, who liv'd in 
Amity and good Underſtanding with the 
Commonwealth, tho' he had not the 
Advantage of being in Alliance with it, 
durſt not refuſe that mark of Civility 
to a Roman of his 1 He there- 
fore ſent to offer the Pirates a Ranſom ; 
but they thought his Offer ſo much be- 
low the Value of their Priſoner, that 
they rejected it with Scorn, and would 
not reſtore Clodius his Liberty, till he 


had purchaſed it at the Expence of his 


Honour by one of the moſt horrid E- 
normities that could be committed. 
CLo plus had not forgotten this 
Stingineſs of Prolemey s, and only wait- 
cd for an Opportunity to ſhew his Re- 


— 
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Rex Ptolemæus, fi nondum erat ipſe a Senatu ſociu 
appellatus, Oc. Pro Sext. 57. N f 
Jam robuſtus provinciæ ſe ac rei militari dedit, atque 
ibi piratarum contumelias perpeſſus Cilicum libidines bar- 
barorumque ſatiavit, De Haruſp. reſp, 42+ ; 
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ſentment. He therefore made a Propo- 
ſition to the People for the Confiſcation 
of that Prince's Dominions. 

To make this Propoſition the more 
plauſible, and at the ſame time to com- 


paſs his Deſign of removing Cato out of 


his way, he farther requeſted, that the 
Commiſſion for reducing that Kingdom 
into a Roman Province ſhould be given to 


Cato. By this means his ſecret Aim in 


this Expedition was ſo well conceal'd 
that the moſt clear-ſighted Perſons did 
not penetrate into the Myſtery. 

PTOLEMEY's Wealth being a Sub- 
ze& of common Fame, as well as his 
avaritious Temper, the Roman People, 
who were great Lovers of Money, and 
for about a Century had taken upon 
them to examine the Conduct of Kings, 
and to chaſtiſe them as they thought fit, 
agreed to the Propoſition of dethroning 
him without any other Reaſon or Of- 
fence in the World. 

THE y knew, that if ſo diſintereſted 
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Hujus pecuniæ deportandæ, & ſi quis ſuum jus defen- 
deret, bello gerendo M. Catonem præfeciſti. Pro Dom. 20. 
Ad hunc honorem & imperium extra ordinem nomina- 
tim detuliſti. Pro Domo. 21. 
Non illi ornandum M. Catonem ſed relegandum; nec 
illi committendum illud negotium, ſed imponendum puta- 
verunt. Pro Sext, 60, 
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and upright a Perſon as Cato were em- 
ploy'd to execute the Commiſſion, the 
Profits of ir would be ſure to redound 
to the Commonwealth. All the Diff- 
culty was to make that virtuous Citi- 
zen accept it, who according to all ap- 
pearance could have no Inclination to 
ſuch an Employment. However he had 
no ſooner declar'd his Sentiments upon 
it, but Clodius told him openly, that 
he would force him to accept it ; and 
to that end he immediately prevail'd 
upon the People to impoſe it upon him 
by a ſpecial Ordinance. 


T o make him eaſy they repreſented 


to him the Honour that was done him 
by the Choice they had made, intimat- 
ing that it was a plain authentick ac- 
knowledging of him to be the beſt and 
worthieſt Member of the State; and by 
this Snare he was caught. 


THo' this Expedition was a moſt 


manifeſt Invaſion and Robbery, yet Ca- 
to conſidering that, if he ſhould perſiſt in 
his Refuſal it would nevertheleſs be 
carried on, without the ſame Advantages 
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Quod ille fi repudiaſſet, dubitatis quin ei vis eſſet allata, 


Pro Sext. 62. 5 a 
Id utilius eſſe per ſe conſeryari, quam per alios. Lider. 
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accruing to the Commonwealth, ſince 
no. body like him would withſtand the 
Temptation of keeping to himſelf a good 
Part of ſo rich a Plunder; Cato, I ſay, in- 
fluenc'd by this Motive, ſuch as it is, 
determined to lend his Hand to the 
Oppreſſion and Ruin of that unfortunate 
Prince. 

See to what Extremes even Virtues 
are ſubject, when over-ſtrain'd and car- 
ried too far! This rigid Stoick, the 
moſt diſintereſted Man in the World 
in Regard to himſelf, takes upon his 
own Account the moſt flagrant Violence 
that ever was committed, without any 
other End in view, but to augment the 
Riches and Luxury of the State, hat 
26 to ſay, the principal, efficient Cauſes 
of its Corruption. As if States or King-- 
doms, becauſe they have no common 
Superior to compel them to obſerve the 
Laws of natural Juſtice, were any more 
at liberty to diſpenſe with them than 
private Perſons are, whoſe Enterpriſes 
the Magiſtrate reſtrains, when they are 
exorbitant or unjuſt. 

CAT o quickly ſet forwards upon 
this ſtrange Expedition without any other 
Character than that of Pretor. One of 
his own Friends, called Canidius, went 


along 
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along with him as Queſtor, and two 
Secretaries of infamous Characters, one 
of which was a Client to Clodius. 

THis Tribune boaſted afterwards in 
a publick Diſcourſe, that by putting 
this Office upon Cato he had pluck'd 
out the Tongue which he us'd to em- 
ploy, in exclaiming againſt extraordinary 
Commiſſions, He ſhew'd likewiſe in a 
full Aſſembly a Letter he had recciv'd 
from Cæſal out of Gaul, to congra- 
tulate hini upon his late Succeſs, by 
the Subſcription of which Letter he 
rere to prove ail extraordinary 
ntimacy and Familiarity with that great 
Man, in as much as he had ſign'd only 
in theſe Words, Cæſur to Clodius; where- 
as according to the uſual Form and Ce- 
remonial, he ſhould have ſubſcrib'd in 
Theſe Terms, C. Julius Ceſar Proconſul 
or General of the Troops to Pub. Clodi- 
us Pulcher Tribune of the People. But 
this was far from being ſuch a Demon- 


Linguam ſe evelliſſe M. Catoni, quæ ſemper contra ex- 
traordinarias poteſtates libera fuiſſet. P/o Sext. Go. 
Literas in concione recitaſti, quas tibi a C. Cæſare miſſas 


diceres, Ceſar Clodio, cùm etiam es argumentatus amoris 


eſſe hoc ſignum, cùm nominibus tantùm uteretur, neque 


adſcriberet, Proconſul aut Tribino plebis, c. Pro Dom. 22. 
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ſtration of Friendſhip, as to give Clo- 
dins any juſt Occaſion for Oſtentation: 
On the contrary he might have found 
more matter of Mortification in it than 
of Vanity, ſince by ſuppreſſing his Title 
and Quality of Tribune Cæſar ſcem'd 
in ſome. ſort to be aſham'd of his handy- 
work. This made Cicero ſay very plea- 
ſantly, © That perhaps Cæſar was puz- 
« Sled to find out a Title proper for 
« Clodius, ſince to name him rightly he 
« ſhould have calld him the Vcegerent 
« of the Conſuls. 

THE Neceſlity Cato put himſelf un- 
der of acknoledging Clodius's Tribunc- 
ſhip by accepting a Commiſſion iſſuing 
from that Authority was one of rhe great- 
teſt Advantages the latter could deſire; 
for from that time Cato, the virtuous 
Cato, inſeparably link d his Cauſe with 
that of the wickedeſt Man living: And 
as an obſtinate Stiffneſs was the peculiar 
Characcteriſtick of his Virtue, the People 
were throughly perſuaded, that he would 
acquit himſelf of his Commiſſion, what- 
ever were the Conſequences, with as much 
Vigour and Reſolution, as if it was the 
juſteſt Action or nobleſt Enterprize in 
the World. | 

T o keep Cato abſent from Romelonger 
than that Commiſſion alone would have 
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detain'd him Clodius took care to have 


another added to it, which was to re- 
ſtore. the baniſh'd Out-laws of Byzan- 
tim. Now it was impoſſible theſe could 
be recall'd without infringing the Rights 
of that free City, becauſe the Pertons 
in Queſtion had been baniſh'd for very 


. heinous Crimes, ſuch as their Laws 


would not allow the leaſt Indulgence to 
be ſhewn to: But that was a fmall 


matter with Clodius; he never ſtuck at 


ſuch Obſtacles. 3 
FAME having brought the unhappy 
King of Cyprus the Decrce of his Ruin 


(ſtrange effect of the Terror of the Ro- 


man Name!) (a) He cauſed all the 


Riches he had been hcaping up for ſo 


many Years to be ſhip'd on board ſe- 
veral Veſſels, and embark'd himſelf a- 
long with his precious Cargo, with a 
Deſign to ſink it all and periſh With it, 
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Lege und tuliſti, ut Cyprius rex cum bonis omnibus 
ſub præcone ſubjiceretur, & e xules Byzantium reduceren- 
tur. Pro Domo 52. Plut. vit. Cic. | 

Damnatis de vi reſtitutio comparabatur. Pro Sext. 66, 

(a) Ptolemæi autem regis. Cypriorum riſu proſequenda: 


nam cum anxiis ſordibus magnas opes corripuiſſet, prop- 


terque eas periturum ſe videret, & ideo omni pecunia im- 


poſſtà navſbus in altum proceſſiſſet, ut claſſe per foratd ſuo 


arbitrio periret, & hoſtes prada carerent; non ſuſtinuit 
mergere aurum & argentum, ſed futurum ſux necis præ- 


mium domum revexit. Val. Max. L. 9. c. 4. 
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rather than let it become a Prey to thoſe 
Raviſhers: But when it came to the 
Puſh, he had not the Courage to ſee 
ſo much Gold and Silver caſt away, 
but returned to the Port juſt as he came 
out. | 

THERE he found Canidius the Que- 
ſtor, whom Cato, who ſtay d at Rhoges, - 
had ſent before to notific the Pleaſure 


of the Roman People. Canidius aftet 


having ſummon d him to ſubmit to it, ad- 
vis d him to accept of the Prieſthood 
of Venus of Paphos, which the Romans 
were willing to confer upon him, and 
Which was a Dignity of an immenſe 
Revenue. But Prolemey, who had 
not Reſolution enough to drown him- 
ſelf and periſh with his Treaſure, and 
by that means (which was the only 
one he had in his Power) to diſap- 
point his Enemies, was ſo poor ſpirited 
and cowardly, that he took a Doſe of 
Poiſon, and completed all his other 
Weakneſſes by that unmanly Cataſtro- 
phe. 

THEY found in his Treaſure ſeven 
thouſand Talents, which amounts to a- 
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Et ille quidem ad rei famam veneno fata præcepit. Flor. 
B. J. 3. c. 92 mag 
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bove one Hundred and * twenty Millions * about 
of our Money. His Subjects were not — 
ſorry for this Revolution; they were ling. 
better pleas d to be Companions to a 
free People, than Slaves to ſo bad a 
Maſter. . ; 
THIS was the way Cato was kept 
from Rome for a conſiderable Time, in 
which Interval he might have been of 
great Service to his Country in gencral, 
and to Cicero in particular; thus was he 
inconſiderately drawn in, and oblig'd 
cither to condemn himſelf, or to defend 
Clodiuss irregular Conduct during his 
Abſence. 
As ſoon as Clodius found himſelf rid 
of Cato, he usd all ſorts of Practices 
for the getting of Money, aggricving 
private Perſons, oppreſſing the Provin- 
ccs, cxtorting from Confederate Princes, 
or thoſe that courted the Alliance of 
the Roman State; he fold his Intereſt + 
to all the Pretenders to Places for the 
enſuing Year ; but all thoſe that bought 
it, did not find their Account in the 
Purchaſe : Vatinius, whom he favour'd 
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Quæ provincia, quæ ratio aut auferendz pecuniz non 
reperiebatur, quæ regio orave terrarum ? Cc. Pro Sext. 66. 
Amici illi tui ita repellebaatur, ut etiam Palatinam tu- 
am perderent, Pro Domo 49. Pro Sext. 114. 
| N 3 above 


above all the other Candidates in his Pre- 


tention to the Edileſhip, was rejected 


by every Tribe, without excepting the 
Palatine which was Clodiys's own Tribe. 

'Ta1s Tribune was as unſucceſsful 
in many other Enterpriſcs of the like 
nature: Ne found by Experience, that 
Mens Minds never come to themſclyes 
more readily, than after they have been 
molt violently tranſported. I 

I 1 ſhould attempt to enumerate; all 
the Inſtances of his Rapine, the Task 
would be infinite: For there was no 
Nation dependent on the Common- 
wealth, no Employment in the Peoples 
Diſpoſal, no Command, Embaſly,- or 
Buſineſs of any kind whatſocver, but 
what he attempted to lay under Con- 
tribution. I ſhall content my ſelf with 
relating one Example, which is of a 
very curious and extraordinary Nature. 

IHE moſt celebrated Temple of Cy- 
bele in the World was undoubtcdly that 


roſſne at Peſſinuntium, a City, that ſtood 


upon the Confines of Phryga, and Ga- 
latia, and was famous for the Tomb 
of that Goddeſs's Favourite, called Atys. 
This Temple for many Ages had been 
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Lege Tribunitii matris magnæ Peſfinuntius faterdos ex- 
pulſus ſacerdotio eſt, Pro Seæt. 56. de Raruſp. riſp. 28, &c. 
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enriched with the bountiful Donations 
of the greateſt Kings of Aſia and Eu- 
rope; there too the Generals of the Ro- 
man Armies had often perform d their 
Vows, which they made in the moſt 
dangerous and dubious Wars of the Com- 
monwecalth. 

THIS Goddeſs was held in ſuch a 
ſingular Vogue and Reputation, that to- 
wards the end of the ſecond Pumick 
War they imagin'd the only way to 
drive the Enemy out of Italy, was to 
have her Statue, which was at Peſſinun- 
tium, brought to Rome. For that end 
Embaſſadors were ſent to Attalus, King 
of Pergamus, who comply'd with their 
Requeſt, and gave them the ſacred Statue. 

ONE would naturally think the Loſs 
of this Image would have leflen'd the 
Veneration of the Place: But the Prieſts 
of that Temple were too wiſe not to pro- 
vide againſt ſo obvious an Inconvenience. 
We find by the Importance of the Pon- 
tif at the time I now ſpeak of, that 
the Temple was certainly as famous then, 
as ever it had been before: From whence 


we may caſily preſume, that of the ſe- 


veral Statues of their Goddeſs {which the 
Prieſts for various Reaſons had in ftore) 
either they had really kept the moſt au- 
. thentick , or at leaſt had perſuaded the 
N 4 * Toople 
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People to believe ſo. In a Matter ſo 
ambiguous we cannot certainly know 
which of the two Ways the pious Fraud 
was manag d, but that it was by one or 
other of thoſe Ways is very apparent. 

B x that as it will, the Prieſthood of 
Cybele's Temple was neither inferior in 
Honour nor Revenue to thoſe of Cyprus 
or Paphos. In ſo much that Bragitarus, 
Son-in-Law to Dejotarus, King of Ga- 
{atia, and himſelf a Sovereign Prince 
of a part of the Kingdom of Pontus, 
thought it an Object not beneath his Am- 
bition or his Avarice. 

Tuls important Dignity however 
was not then vacant, and the Perſon 
inveſted with it had no Inclination to 
reſign it, neither was there any reaſo- 
nable Grounds or Pretence to deprive 
him: But Bragitarus, who was willing 
to make the moſt of the Friendſhip and the 
Opportunities he had. with Clodius, by 
giving him his Bond for the Payment 
of conſiderable Sums of Maney, not on- 
ly obtain'd the ſacerdotal Dignity in 
queſtion, but the Title of King too, 
which he neyer had before. 

DzjoTARUSs, that fꝛithful Ally of the 
Romans, and the beſt Man that ever 
wore a Diadem in the Pagan Worlg, 
oppos d this ſcandalous Traffick with all 

his 
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his Power. He ſupported the Pontif in 
Poſſeſſion againſt his own Son- in-Law, 
and render d the Bargain Brogitarus had 
made with Clodius ineffectual. 

Ir would have been very ſtrange, if 
ſo many vile and ſcandalous Enormities 
had not render'd that Tribune in the 
end a Laughing-ſtock to thoſe he had 
been a Terror to before. It was pro- 
bably upon this Perſuaſion Atticus prog- 
noſticated to our Orator a favourable 
Change for him in the publick Affairs, 
of which Clodius before had in ſome 
ſort been the abſolute Director. But 
Cicero was toodeeply immers'd in the 
Contemplation of his Miſery to admit 
any new Hopes into his Imagination; 


he was much more inclin'd to look 


upon them as ingenious Fictions, which 
Atticus's Friendſhip made uſe of in or- 
der to ſuſpend his Sorrows, than to lay 
any Streſs upon the Conſequences his 
Friend deduc'd from them: This ap- 
pears plainly from his continuigg to im- 
portune Atticus to come to him. 

Did Cicero then conſent, you'll ſay, 
« to loſe the Fruits of that generous 
« Friend's Sollicitations ? Was he will- 
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te ing to ſacrifice the moſt material In- 

4 of his Reſtoration to the tran. 
« ſent Satisfattion of a Viſit ? Was this 
« conſiſtent with his ee We 
muſt conſider, that in a weighty, tho- 
rough Affliction, we are very little affect- 
ed — the Thoughts of the Future. 
When: the preſent Diſtreſs lies hard and 
heavy upon us, if our Deſires be not 
conſiſtent with our real Intereſt, the 
Blame belongs to, our Senſes only, and 
not to our Reaſon, which i is not o much 
as conſulted in the Caſe. | 

Wx arc not therefore to be ſurpris d, 
if Cicero in ſuch a melancholy Situa- 
tion as his was in all ref; pects, delir'd to 
aſſwage his Pain with Bi Preſence of a 


Terſon ſo dear to him as Atticus. Tis 


the part of a true Friend, on ſuch Occa- 
ſions, to refuſe or comply with our De- 
ſires, according as he knows them to be 
conſiſtent or inconſ ſtent with our real 
Wants: and true Intereſt. 

Yo C1CERO embark d the ſame Day he 
wrote tõ Atticus to acquaint him with 
the Rout he deſign'd. to take in his Jour- 
ney to.CyZzcus ; yet he did not certainly 
know himſelf, whether upon his arriving 
at the Coaſt of Macedonia, he ſhould 
procced from thence to > Epirus, or whe- 
+ > cher 
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ther he ſhould paſs over Mount Canda- 
via, which parts Macedonia from [l[yria ; 
for tho he often chang d his Reſolutions, 
as We have ſcen alrcady, and ſhall ſtill ſce 
in the Sequel, yet have we no rcaſon to 
charge him with Inconſtancy. ' 

T1 u ſame Day he, wrote likewiſe to 
his Wife, which Letter is ſo moving, that 
I thought my ſelf obliged to recite it at 
Length, by that means to give us the ful- 
ler Idea of all the various Paſſions that 
tortur'd,and perplex'd him. 


CICERO r hig Wife TEREN TIA, 70 
TELLS and CIcERO His Children. 


cc 


| Write to you but ſeldom, and I'm 
ce 


ford to do ſo in my preſent un- 
happy Condition, to prevent the prodi- 
tc vious Effuſion of Tears that exhauſt my 
be Spirits, whenever I diate Letters to 
<« you, or peruſè thoſe I receive from you. 
« What numberleſs Sorrows and Anxic- 
c ties a little leſs Attachment to Lite 
« would have fayd me! How many 
« Troubles it would have preſery'd you 
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Aut accedemus in Eine aut tarde. per Candaviam 
ibirus*: dubitationem,autem de Epiro non ,ineonſtantia 
noſtra afferebat. 3. ad. Att. 6 


Et we. epiſtol!a ad Terentiam. 8 Famil, 4. 
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ce from! Perhaps it might have deliver d 
ct you from them all. However, if there 
e be any Hopes of recovering a part of 
c our former Comforts, I ſhall have ſo 
* much the leſs to reproach my ſelf with; 
e but if there be no End nor Mitigation 
« of our Misfortunes, my Reſolution is 
e fix d. I wiſh for nothing but to ſce 
** you, and to expire in your Arms, ſince 
both Gods and Men are equally inſen- 
ſible, and make no account of our Ser- 
vice; thoſe not regarding the Purity 
of your Worſhip and Adorations; and 
theſe forgetting what I have done for 
my Country and Fellow-Citizens. 
] have been thirteen Days at Brun- 
« Aiſium with M. Lenius Flaccus : That 
good Man was ſo ſenſibly and tho- 
roughly affected with my Sufferings, 
that he never conſider'd the Danger to 
which he exposd his own Life and 
Fortune ; he did not think the lawleſs 
Act for my Baniſhment could juſtify 
his diſpenſing with the Laws of Friend- 
ſhip and Hoſpitality. I ſhall never for- 
get his Generoſity ; may the Gods make 
me capable of ſhewing the grateful 
Senſe I have of it. 
« I am ſetting out from Brundiſium, 
with a Deſign to go to Cyzicus, by 
way of Macedonia. Unhappy Wretch! 
in 
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cin the miſerable Deſpondency I am 
« under; what am I going to deſire? To 
% have the Conſolation of your Com- 


« pany, But alas! how can you travel 


t jn your languiſhing State of Health, and 
under that Weight of Sorrows, that 


« oppreſs and overwhelm you? Yet how 


« can I live? How ſhall I ſuſtain the 
, Miſery of Life, ſeverd from you! This 
« then is my Mind, dear Terentia. If 
« you ſee any Proſpect of my Return, 
acquaint me with it, and uſe your ut- 
«« moſt Skill to promote it. If on the 
«« contrary my Fate be irreverſibly de- 
« creed, as I fear it is, come to me, I 
« beſeech you, as well as you can; and, 
« believe me, I ſhall never think my ſelf 
ce utterly ruin'd, as long as I have you. 
« But what will then become of dear 
« Tullia? Take your Meaſures together 
about the Journey, for you muſt expect 
« no Help or Expedients from me; I 
% would have you, above all things, con- 
« ſider your Condition and Conveni- 
« ency. And what will become of my 


A 


« poor, dear Cicero? O that I had him 


« in my Arms, and could hold him there 
ce for ever! My Grief, I find, overpowers 
« nme Il can ſay no more. 

l know not what Condition your 
Affairs are in, whether you have any 
1 « thing 


1 . 
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& thing left, or are ſtript of all. I per- 
4 ſuade my ſelf, as you do, that our 
« Son: in- law Piſo will never deſert us. 

« You need not be uncaſy about the 
« Articles you made with your Slaves, for 
« you are only oblig'd to reward em in 
<« proportion as you are ſatisfy'd with 
ce their Behaviour; and excepting Or- 
« phens, who has not yet fail'd in his Du- 
| <« ty, there's none of em very deſerving 
; * of your Favour, Your Agreement 
ce therefore would be reduc'd to this, to 
< give thoſe that have deſerv'd it their 
Liberty, in caſe we arc utterly ruin'd ; 
if otherwiſe, you'll be oblig'd to re- 
<« tain the greateſt part of them in your 
« Service: But this is too trivial a Matter 
* to conſider any further. 

« You cxhort me to have good Cou- 
< rage, and not to deſpair of my Reſto- 
<< ration ; you ſay well, if there was any 
* -reaſonable Foundation for ſuch flat- 
« tcring Expectations. But how ſhall 1 
receive any Letters from you now? 
Who will bring them to me for the fu- 
ture: Iwould wait for them here at Brun- 
* dliſium, if the Maſter of the Veſſel I am 
going to embark in would permit me; 
<« but the Wind is fair, and he is deter- 
mind not to loſe the Advantage of it. 


wo 
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„ Strive 
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« Strive to comfort your ſelf, dear 
Terentia; we have lived honourably; 
we have been in a proſperous, flouriſh- 
ing Condition, a leſs Share of Virtue 
would have prolong'd it to us; our 


Conſcience cannot reproach us with 


having ſhorten'd it by any Fault of 
our own, unleſs it be a Fault in me, 


that I have ſuryiv'd my Dignities : But 


ſince Ihave had that Conſideration for 
my Children, let us continue to bear 
the Load of our Miſeries, how inſup- 
portable ſocyer they be. I endeavour 


to give you Conſolation, yet I can't 
do the ſame good Office to my ſelf. 
_ < I have releas d Clodius Philetætus, 


in Recompence of his Fidelity ; he was 
grown uſeleſs to me, through the 
Weakneſs of his Eyes. Saluſtius will 
be more ſerviceable to me than I ex- 


pected. Peſennius is very affectionate 


to me, and I don't doubt but he will 
continue to deſerve your Favour. AS 
for Jzca, he promis'd to bear me Com- 


pany, but he left me as ſoon as We 


came to Brundiſium. | 
B x tendertycarcful of your Health, 
and aflure your ſelf, my Soul is infi— 
nitely more afflicted with your Unhap- 
pineſs than with my own. 


FARE- 


91 
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« FAREWEL, dear Terentia. Fare- 


& qe] my lovely Daug hi er. Farewel 
Cicero, ny only Hope. 
« BRUNDISfUM April the 30th. 


FLACCUS, with his Father and Chil- 
dren, attended Cicers to the Haven; they 
would not quit him, till they had ſeen 
him embark'd. At parting, they gave 
one another all the mutual Teſtimonies 
of the moſt lively Friendſhip, which were 
the more moving and melancholy, on ac- 
count of the Occaſion. 6 

PLUTARCH aſſures us, that when 
Cicero put to Sea, the Weather was very 
fine; but that a contrary Wind roſe the 


next Day, and drove him back again to 


the Coaſt of Brundiſium, from whence 
he afterwards ſet fail again, and arriv'd 


* Dus at * Dyrrachium; which, as well as 
rare. Brundiſum, was under his Protection. 


HE adds, that when Cicero landed, 
there was ſuch a terrible Earthquake, 
that the Sea ſeem d to be divided by the 
Violence of the Concuſſion; and that 
the Sooth-ſayers being conſulted upon the 


* 
— — n 


— 


Hujus ego & parentis ejus, prudentiſſimi atq; optimi 
ſenis, & utriuſq; filiorum manibus in navi tut ac fideli 
collocatus, eorumq; preces & vota de meo reditu exaudi- 


ens Dyrrachium petere contendi. Pro Plane. 97. 
Plut. vit. Cic. 7 


Pro 
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Prodigy, foretold, that his Baniſhment 
would not be of a long Duration : But 
this I relate only, becauſe I would omit 
nothing which Authors have tranſmitted 
upon this Subject; for the Fact it ſelf is 
as uncertain, as the Prognoſtick they 
drew from it. | | 

CICcERo made no Stay at Dyrrachium. 
He there receiv'd Intelligence by two 
Couriers of the Return of Q. Cicero; 
one of which inform'd him, that his ſaid 
Brother had fail'd out of the Port of 
Epheſus, bound for Athens; and the 
other, that he would travel by Land 
through Macedonia. Upon the Receipt 
of this News Cicero diſpatch'd Expreſſes 
to Athens, to engage his Brother to come 


193 


to x Theſſalonica, whither he haſted him- . . 
ſelf, that he might be ready to receive chi 267 


, Miles from 
him. | Durax xo. 


To have a full Idea of Ciceros Unea- 
ſineſs, in regard to his Brother, we ſhould 
conſider all the Reaſons he had to fear he 
would be involv'd in his Misfortune. For 
tho' Clodius was ſomewhat diſconcerted 
by the ill Succeſs of his laſt Enterprizes, 


—_— ts. 


— —_— — 


Acceſſit, cam Dyrrachij eſſemus, ut duo nuntij affer- 
rentur: Unus, claſſe fratrem Epheſo Athenas: alter, pedi- 
bus per Macedoniam venire. Itaque illi obviam miſimus 
Athenas, ut inde Theſſalonicam veniret. 3. ad Att. 8. 
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yet he did not forbear attempting new 
ones every Day; and there was then but 
too much Reaſon to believe, that Quin- 
tus would not eſcape his Fury. At leaſt, 
Cicero was full of theſe Apprehenſions, 
whoſe foreboding Imagination expected 
all the diſaſtrous Events that could poſſi- 
bly happen. But thoſe Misfortunes, which 
we forebode, and look upon as inevita- 
ble, arc not always the moſt grievous or 
the moſt certain; they very often have 
little in them, beſides the Pain we have 
created to ourſelves by our own Preſages 
and Anticipation. This Obſervation will 
be verified in the Sequel, where we ſhall 
find too, that running into the contrary 
Extreme is no leſs deceitful and unpro- 
fitable ; that thoſe Hopes, which appear 
neareſt to us in the Perſpective of our 
Imagination, are not always the ſooneſt 
accompliſh'd. 5 
AMONGST the various Enterpriſes 
and Attempts of Clodius, there were ſome 
that were perſonally levell'd againſt Pom- 


pey 3 Which the Senate, through their In- 


dignation at his Perfidiouſneſs in regard 
to Cicero, would not ſeem to take no- 
tice of. That Body was extremely well 


FEY 


_ 


Nec tam miſerum eſt quidquam, quod non in noſtram 


ſortunam cadere videatur, 3. ad Att. 8. 


pleas d 


| | n „ —_ 
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pleasd to ſee him expos'd to the Inſults 
of his own Creature ; one that could ne- 
ver have been able to inſult any body 
with Impunity, if Pompey had kept his 
word with our Orator and his Friends. 

CLODIUS then being blinded by his 
own natural Preſumption, inſtead of con- 
ſidering that Pompey, to regain the Eſteem 
and Friendſhip of all the World, and to 
become as powerful as ever he had been 
before, had nothing to do but to declare 
himſelf for Cicero; Clodius, 1 ſay, was ſo 
raſh and fool-hardy as to affront Pompey 
in the tendereſt Part, and in the moſt 
groſs and palpable Manner. 

POM E x, ſome Years before this, had 
taken the King of  Armenia's Son, Ti- 
granes, Priſoner ; and amongſt other Cap- 
tives made him follow his triumphal 
Chariot, to puniſh. him for having op- 
poſed the Treaty which his Father had 
concluded with the Romans. After this 
he committed him to the Cuſtody of one 
of his Friends, call'd Flavins, who was 
a Senator. 


n — 


as 
* — — 
— 


Pompeius poſt triumphum Mithridaticum Tigranis filt- 
um in catenis depoſuerat apud Flavium Senatorem, qui 
poſtea cum eſſet Prætor eodem anno quo Tribunus plebis 
Clodius, petit ab eo Clodius ſuper cœnam, ut Tigranem 
adduci juberet ut eum videret: Adductum collocavit in 
conyiyium, dein Flavio non reddidit. 


O 2 CLo- 
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 CLoDp1vs, a little before the Time 
we are ſpeaking of, being at Supper with 
ſeveral other Perſons at Flavins's Houſe 
(who was one of the Pretors of that Year) 
deſired him to oblige the Company with 
a Sight of Pompey's Priſoner. Flavius, 
not ſuſpecting any Deſign, comply'd with 
his Requeſt; but Clodius, who was more 
covetous than curious, and whoſe View 
was to appropriate the Prince's Ranſom 
to himſelf, refusd to return him, when 
Supper was ended, kept him from that 
Time in his own Cuſtody, notwithſtand- 
ing all Pompey's Inſtances and Endeayours 
to get him out of his Hands, and at laſt 
embark'd him, in order to ſend him back 
to his own Country. a 
Bur this was not all: Young Tigranes 
being oblig d by ſtormy Weather to go 
into Harbour at * Antium, our Tribune, 
immediately upon that News, diſpatch'd 
his faithful Sex. Clodius, with a conſide- 
rable Number of ſturdy Fellows, to fetch 
him ſafely back again into his Cuſtody. 


Tigranem dimiſit & habuit extra catenas, nec repeten- 
ti Pompeio reddidit: Poſtea in navem depoſuit: & cum 
profugeret, ille tempeſtate delatus eſt Antium: illico ut 
deduceretur ad ſe Clodius Sext. Clodium miſit, qui eum 
reduceret: Flavius quoque re cognita ad diripiendum Ti- 
2 profectuseſt : Ad quartum lapidem ab urbe pugna 
acta eſt, in qua multi ex utraque parte ceciderunt. 


Fla- 
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Flavius, on the other hand, in conſe- 
quence of the ſame Advice, went him- 


ſelf with a ſtrong Party to recover the 


Poſſeſſion of his Priſoner. The two 
Companies meeting upon the Road had 
a very warm Engagement, in which 
M. Papirius, a Roman Knight, and an 
intimate Friend of Pompey's, was kill'd ; 
and a great many others of leſs Note met 


with the ſame Deſtiny, though not ſo 


many. on the ſide of Sex. Clodius, as on 
that of Flavius, who himſelf very nar- 
rowly eſcap'd with his Life. 

WE can't any where find an Incident 


that better characterizes the Author of 


all theſe tragical Events, or better diſco- 
vers to what a Height of Inſolence the 
Roman Nobility were arrivd, to make 
a captive Prince their Spectacle and Di- 
verſion at a Banquet. We may obſerve 
too, how groſly they abus'd the Power 


and Privileges of their Places, by this In- 


ſtance of Clodins's abuſing the Authority 


| of his, in offering ſo publick an Affront 


to a Man of Pompey's Conſideration and 


Character. What Probability was there 
that a Commonwealth ſhould long ſub- 


— — — * 
—— 
— 


Plures tamen ex Flavij, inter quos M. Papirius: Flavi- 


us fine comite Romam vix perfugit. Aſcon. Milon. 


Dien. I. 38. 
O 3 ſiſt 
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ſiſt, when they were fallen into ſuch a li- 
centious Depravation of Manners? What 
Proſpect, that a Number of Citizens, 
where every one in particular aſſum'd to 
himſelf ſuch an exorbitant Power, ſhould 
long agree together? It was much more 


probable, that the ableſt Man amongſt 'em, 


as it happen'd at laſt, would become the 

Maſter of all the reſt, 5 
Pompey did not continue an idle Spec- 
tator of ſo mortifying a Scene, as that 
was of carrying off his Priſoner ; but as 
the Time was not yet come for him to 
declare himſelf openly, he only gave At- 
ticus an Intimation of his being more 
favourably diſpos'd towards Cicero, than 
he had appcar'd to be by his paſt Conduct. 
Atticus immediately ſent Information of 
this to our Orator, and advisd him to 
improve this Occaſion, by writing to 
Pompey, in order to fix and perfect his 
good Diſpoſitions. Cicero did write ac- 
cording to his Friend's Advice, and ſent 
him morcover a Copy of the Letter ; but 
the good Effects not keeping Pace with 
his Wiſhes, he not only abandon'd all 
his Hopes, after the 29th of April, when 
he wrote to Atticus, but ſo entirely 
gave himſelf up to his Melancholy, that 
he owns in the ſame Letter his Mind was 
much diſturbd, and not in its ordinary 
| Situa- 


e a {© i: 


WW 
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Situation. © 1 do not Queſtion, ſays 
« he to his Friend, but you your ſelf will 
« perceive it from my viſible irreſoluti- 
e tion and inſtability. Jou muſt blame 
&« the Vexations and Sorrows, that tor- 
&« ture and affiiet me: But believe me, 
« "tis the Remembrance of my own Fault, 
« that grieves me moſt, and gives the 
« Edge to all my Sufferings. 

(THE Fault he bewails in this Place 
was his having put an unwary Confi- 
dence in the Counſels ofa Traitor, whom 
he does not name; but the Perſon he 
means was certainly Hortenſius.) © There- 
e fore, adds he, if you chance to be in- 
% formd from any Quarter, that I am 
« confounded and overwhelm'd with my 
ce Sorrows, aſſure your ſelf, that of all 
« the calamitous Circumſtances of my 


* 
A 


A 


« Misfortunes, great and unſpeakable. 


&« as they are, there is nothing ſo in- 


8 9 * 9 mo a 


Literarum exemplum, quas ad Pompeium ſcripſi, mi- 
fi tibi. 3. ad Att. 8, 

Tigrane neglecto ſublata ſunt omnia. idem. 

Ex epiſtolarum mearum inconſtantid puto te mentis 
meæ motum videre, qui etſi incredibili & ſingulari calami- 


date afflictus ſum, tamen non tum ex miſeria, quam ex 


culpæ noſtræ recordatione commotus: quare cum me 
afflictum & confectum luctu audies, exiſtimato me ſtulti- 
tie meæ pœnam ferre graviùs, quam eventi; quod ei cre- 
diderim, quem eſſe nefarium non putaram. 3. ad Att. 8. 


O 4 « ſup- 
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cc e to me, as the bitter Conſi- 
«  deration of my own Þolly. 

SoME Criticks have remarked upon 
this Paſſage, that a Man muſt neceſſarily 
be as vain and as honeſt as Cicero, to 
be capable of fecling ſo pungent a Sor- 
row, or even to be able to comprehend 
it: To ſupport this Hypotheſis they 
reaſon thus ; | 

A VvAIN-6LORIous Perſon, that is 
ce not at the ſame time upright and in- 
e genuous, does not know what it is to 
ce repent; he never owns himſelf guilty 
« of any Error, but imputes all his Diſ- 
* graces and calamitous Events to pure 

» « Misfortune, which muſt neceſſarily pro- 

e duce very different Sentiments from 

* thoſe, that Cicero ſeems to be touch- 

1 | c ed with. On the other Hand an in- 

4 cc genuous ſinccre Perſon, that is not 

l « vain-glorious, would not have ſo ſen- 

} <« ſiblea Concern for having been guilty 

i! © of an Indiſcretion ; but a Man that is 
* both ingenuous and vain-glorious, as 
*© he was, and ſubje& moreover to ſtrong 
c and violent Paſſions, which are al- 

« ways productive of great Indiſcretions, 
e cannot well be more unhappy or 
more worthy of Compaſſion. 

For my Part whatever others may 

| think 
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think of the Paſſage, that occaſioned 
theſe Reflexions, the only thing evident 


in it to my Apprehenſion is a refin d de- 
licate Self-love of a very ſingular and 


extraordinary Nature. Here is a Man as 
much'or more confounded, perhaps, than 
he ought to be with his Misfortunes, who 
nevertheleſs, being cool and conſiderate 
enough to foreſec the growing Predo- 
minancy of his Affliction, has the Pre- 


caution to aſcribe it beforehand to a 


laudable Cauſe. To what purpoſe is this 
Precaution, but to ſecure the good O- 
pinion the World has of him? As to 
his Ingenuity or Sincerity, I dare affirm, 


| it is not conſpicuous in that Confeſſion, 


neither ſeparately nor jointly with the 
Vanity that is in it, ſince it is not ſo 
much his own Fault he there repents of, 
(for we have ſcen him guilty of more 
Faults than one,) as the Fault of another 
Perſon; which is a thing neither natural 
nor rational, and turns the Concluſion 
quite another way, viz. that Ciceros 
greateſt Senſibility was for other Peoples 
Failings, and that he was willing to for- 
get and overlook his own. 


 QUIN- 


| 
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U1NTUSs faild from the Port of 
Epheſus about the latter End of April, and 
arrived at Athens the 15th of May. 
But Cicero, who juſtly apprehended their 
Enemies might take Advantage from his 
Delay to execute their evil Purpoſes a- 
gainſt him, choſe rather to deprive him- 
ſelf of the Pleaſure of ſeeing his Bro- 
ther, and to countermand his coming 
by new Couriers, than to expoſe him 
to the Inconveniences, which might have 
enſued froma longer Abſence: For he 
muſt have taken a conſiderable Tour out 
of his way in order to come to Theſſa- 
lonica. Without doubt it was a painful 
Struggle, and a great Inſtance of Self- 
denial in Cicero, to forego the Satisfac- 
tion of ſecing a Brother he ſo tenderly 
lovd: But if he had not wav'd his firſt 
Intentions, he would ſtill have had a 


gricvous Conflict to ſuffer at parting. 


Be that as it will, tis however a very 
aſtoniſhing thing, that Czcero ſhould upon 
that Occaſion include Atticus in this 


6 


* a 


Qi. frater cum ex Aſia diſceſſiſſet ante Kal. Maias, & A- 
thenas veniſſet Idibus, valde fuit ei roperandum, nequid 
abſens acciperet calamitatis, ſi quis forts fuiſſet, qui con- 
tentus noſtris malis non eſſet. Itaque malui eum properare 

Romam, & c. 3. ad Att. 9. 
Hujus acerbitatis eventum alter acerbitate non videndi 
fratris vitavi. Jbiders, | 
| 2 bitter 


bitte! 


quorur 
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bitter Apoſtrophe; © Tou, that perſuaded 


« me to live, have brought me into this 


« cruel Exigency: But I am juſtly pu- 
© miſhed for my too eaſy Condeſcenſion 
« and Compliance. 8 

WHarT he ſubjoins in the ſame Let- 
ter is no leſs remarkable; after having 
exhorted his Friend to uſe his utmoſt 
Endeavours to bring Hortenſius into his 
Intereſt; © Is it poſſible, ſays he, dear 
« Atticus? Do you not yet perceive 
* who were the inſidious, treacherous 
Authors of my ruin? | 

How! Did not Hortenſius then ſuf- 
ficiently manife& his Affection and Re- 
gard to Cicero, Hortenſius (I ſay,) who, 
as we have ſeen in the precedingPages, 
risk d his Life in his Quarrel, and narrow- 
ly eſcap'd being killed? No; he did not, 
it ſeems, or elſe our Orator was ſtrangely 
ſubject to make a wrong Judgment of 
the Conduct of his Friends: For he 


ſpeaks of him in this Place and elſewhere 


in ſuch a Manner, as would make one 
believe he did not ſuſpect Hortenſius with- 


out a Cauſe. All our Wonder then muſt 


— 


In hunc me caſum vos vivendi autores impuliſtis. Ita- 
que mei peccati luo pœnas. 3. ad Att. 9. 
Obſecro, mi Pomponi, nondum perſpicis quorum opera, 
quorum inſidiis, quorum ſcelere pericrimus? 16id. 
| center 
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center in this, that Cicero knowing 


Men ſo well as he did, and conſider- 


ing what Hortenſiuss Diſpoſitions muſt 


neceſſarily be towards him in the Qua- 
lity of an Orator, ſhould place fo blind 
a Confidence in him, as to give himſelt 
Occaſion for Repentance. - Tho' we have 
none of Hortenſius's Orations, by which 
we may make a Compariſon between 
his Abilities and Czcero's, yet we may 
eaſily judge, which of the two carried 
away the Prize of Eloquence. Beſides 
the Publick's giving our Orator the Pre- 
ference which all the Writings of thoſe 
Times atteſt, it does not appear, that 
Hortenſius ever publiſhed any of his Diſ- 
courſes : That Circumſtance ſufficiently 
proves the Preference given Cicero to be 
juſt, ſince the laſt and moſt certain 


Teſtimony of an Orator's Merit is, that 
his Compoſitions are approved without 


the Advantage of Action. It muſt needs 
belvery grating to Hortenſius, conſidering 
his Age and Quality, to ſee himſelf diſ- 
poſſeſs d of ſo glorious an Empire, as that 
of Eloquence, by ſuch a young Upſtart 
as Cicero. But how natural ſoever ſuch 
a Reſentment may be, 'tis no lawful or 
reaſonable Excuſe for Treachery. I con- 


feſs indeed, it ſtill remains doubtful, 
whether 
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whether Hortenſius was really guilty; ; and 
I confeſs 'it the more willingly; becauſe 
according to the Principles I have laid 


down above, I ſhould be forty to patro- 


nize ſuch a. Suſpicion after the Teſti- 
monies, which Cicero himſelf has given 


of the Merit and Probity of that Gen- 


tleman in his Encomium at the Begin- 
ning of his Treatiſe of illuſtrious Orators : 
An Encomium, in my Opinion, worthy 
the Admiration of all Ages, in as much 
as that alone would — ſerve to 
illuſtrate the Beauty of our Otator's Mind, 
and to ſhew, beyond Contradiction, that 
he was incapable of Envy, 

Wx ſhould be oblig'd to reſt at every 
Step:of his Hiſtory, if we would point 
out all the remarkable Paſſages, which re- 
preſent him as a Perſon without Gall or 
Malice, full of Integrity, Candour, Frank- 
neſs and Ingenuity. However I muſt 
ask Pardon, if I ſo far. deviate from the 
ſcrupulous Uniformity of a Narrative, 
as to infert ſome of thoſe Paſſages that 
occur in his Letters. I fhall therefore 
make no Difhcultyof recitingatlength that 


Letter he wrote to his Brother the 1 3th of 


Zune, becauſe itnot only contains the Rea- 
ſons of ſome Facts I have hinted at before, 
but ſets that infinite Tenderneſs he had for 


| his Brother in its true original Light. 
CICERO 
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8 BROTHER, 


10ULD you poſſibly believe, 
that when I ſent my Servants to 
you, and declin'd meeting you, I pur- 
poſely neglected writing through any 
Peck or Reſentment? That I ſhould 
be offended at you! How could ſuch 
a Suſpicion come -into your Imagina- 
tion? Is it you then, or your Enemies, 
or any Malice of your exciting, that is 
the Cauſe of my Misfortunes ? Or is it 
not I, that am in Truth the Author 
of all yours? That boaſted Conſulſhip 
of mine, which I ſo much exulted in, 


has now deprived me of you, my Chil- 


dren, my Fortune, and my Country, 
and, I fear, has depriv'd you too of ma- 
ny other Things beſides my Perſon. 
This, however, is certain, I never ex- 
perienc'd any Thing from you, but 
what was honourable, kind and agree- 
able'; but you have.a very different 
Fate to undergo on my Account, the 
Trouble of my Misfortunes, the Ap- 


1 


"WS 


Epiſt. ad Q. Fratrem, Mi frater, mi frater, &c. 1. ad 


2. f. 3+ 


e prehenſion 
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&« prehenſion of being inyoly'd in them, 

ce athouſand Anxieties, perpetual Alarms, 

e and the Deſertion of all your Friends. 

« I refuſe to ſee you! Say rather, I was 

unwilling you ſhould ſee me; for, in- 

deed, you would not have ſeen your 

« Brother: No; yon would not have 

« known him to be the ſame Brother 

you left at parting, whoſe Features 

were ſo familiar to you, whole Tears 

blended their Streams with yours 

upon that * Separation: You would * 3 

not, I ſay, have found any Remains 2 is 

of - thoſe Features, no, not the leaſt that Quin- 

Reſemblance ; you would only have e va 

(cen a languiſhing, miſerable Wretch potion 

« ready to expire. Oh! would to the wh nad 

Gods my Death had effectually prevent- f. 4 2 

4 ed ſo diſmal a Spectacle! Would to the ter the . 

* Gods you had been both my Survivor Pn 
and = Poſſeſſor of my Honours! torſhip. 

« All the immortal Gods can witneſs, 

that if any thing engag d my Conſent 

to prolong my Life, it was the Perſuaſi- 

on I had of your's depending upon it. 

That Conſent was my Error, or rather 

«© my Crime ; for, if I had died, my 

Tenderneſs and Friendſhip for you 

« would ſufficiently have juſtified me: 

But what can I ſay in my Defence 

now that I live?, now that through 


cc my 
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t my Fault you are bereft not of me on- « Ir 
ce ly, but of all other Enjoyments? now | Ki G 
« that my Faculty of Speaking, that tu 
« Talent, which I have ſo often exerted - Re 
ce ſucceſſively for others, has been un- a fat 
<« ſerviceable to my ſelf in my own Ex- > a V 
« tremity ? p by Bo 

<«. It was therefore through no Pet or 5 Jo! 
cc Il-humour, that I did not ſend you - "Wn 
« any Letters by my Servants; it was ; be, 
e wing to a kind of Stupefaction, to the „ fro 
<« Torrent of my Tears: Alas! with how 8 liv 
e many heart-breaking Sighs is the Let- 3 
< ter, I'm now writing, interrupted l judge {ect 


« by your ſelf, by the Anguiſh, I'm ſure, * mii 
| * you'll ſuffer in the reading. Am I in 1. 
* Truth one Moment without having you | - mo 
| « in my Thoughts? Or do I ever think of * Lib 
| . < you without being drowned in Tears? 
« Severd from you Im deſtitute of all I but 
« Comforts; and, if in one Senſe it is Shi 
but a Brother, that gives all theſe tak 
“ Pangs, yet that Brother is a Friend in 2 1 
e the moſt endearing Sweetneſs of Con- | ing 
« verſation, a Companion in the Con- | pair 
<« formity of his Inclinations, a Son in | Let 
“ Submiſſion, and a Father in Council. | chis 
“In a Word, I never taſted perfect Plea- | it b 
e ſure but in your Company, as Im per- | Was 
“ ſuaded you never did but in mine. | © ord 
But, O Heavens! at the ſame time | © cxhi 
2 e 0 ESR 


| 
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« Tm bereft of my Daughter; and, O ye 
Gods! what a Daughter ſhe is for Vir- 


tue, Behaviour and Genius! My own 
« Reſemblance, the ſame Features, the 


« ſame Organs, the ſame Soul. What 


« avaſt Diſtance am I wandring from my 
e Boy, that dear Object of my tendereſt 
Joys, from that poor Child, who was 
« more ſenſible than I deſired he ſhould 
* be, who, when ] forc'd my ſelf cruelly 
« from his eager Embraccs, had but too 
“lively a Senſe of our prodigious Miſe- 
* ries; along with all this I loſe your 
“ ſecond ſelf, your Son, I mean, whom 
* mine is ſo fond of, and reſpects as his el- 
« der Brother, In ſhort, I have denied the 
* moſt unhappy and the beſt of Wives the 
Liberty of following me, She ſtays 
c behind by my Orders to ſave the ſad, 
<< but the moſt precious Remains of my 
c Shipwrackt-Fortune, to preſerve and 
* take care of our Children. 

« I DID write to you notwithſtand- 
c ing all this, notwithſtanding all the 
« painful Efforts it coſt me. 1 ſent the 
Letter by Philogonus, your enfran- 
te chisd Servant, who muſt have delivered 
« it before this. By that Letter, which 
« was only a Repetition of what I had 
* orderd my Scryants to tell you, I 


© exhorted you, I ere 1 to 22 
cc 
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« all imaginable Expedition to Rome 
« jn the firſt place that you might be 
ce ready to ſuccour your Family, in caſe 
« the Cruelty of our Enemies was not 
e yet aſſwag d; in the next place be- 
« cauſe I was afraid both for you and 
« my ſelf, that the Tide of Paſſions at 
e our firſt Meeting would quite over- 
« whelm us: After that we muſt have 


« parted; and that Parting would have "= 
« been ſuch a Conflict, ſuch a Shock, 60 
« as neither my Reaſon nor yours could 4e f 
ce have ſupported. I felt my own Weak- 1 
« neſs, I apprehended the ſame on your 4 1 
« Side, and in that deadly Perplexity I « 8 
« choſc rather not to ſee you; how ſe- te t. 


<« vere and cruel ſoever this Reſolution F « þ 
« was for two Brothers ſo cloſely linked 4 
* in Friendſhip as well as Affection; yet 4 , 
<« I thought it leſs afflicting, leſs inſup- FF « 1 
ce portable than a Farewel, which muſt F « 41 
ce ſo quickly have ſucceeded our firſt Salu- ce 
« tation. | « mm 

« Do, if you can, what I have not I II 
* the Power to do my ſelf, I, whom e th 
you formerly took to be ſo firm and I ab 
* 1mmovcable ; rouze your Courage, ani- „ 
mate your ſelt, and bravely meet the „ , 
** Aſſault, if there be any for you to  « an 
encounter. I hope, if my Hopes are J T; 
of any account, that your own In- ff « m 
| *© tegrity, 
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tegrity, the publick Good-will, and 
ſome Remains of Compaſſion for 
me will protect you. 

« When once you are deliverd from 


all Fears in regard to your ſelf; you'll 
act for me, as far as you think it ex- 


pedient. This brings to my Mind a 
great many Things from ſeveral Per- 
ſons, who all endeavour to perſuade 
me that my Caſe is not deſperate. For 
my own part, I can ſee no Grounds 
for any Hopes, not the leaſt Glimpſe 
or Dawning of auſpicious Fortune; 
my Enemies are as potent as ever: 
Such of my Friends, as have not be- 
tray d me, have deſerted me, and per- 
haps they may now apprehend, that 


my Return would expoſe their Cow- 


ardiſe. Let things be as they will, do 
what you can to diſcoyer the Truth, 
and conceal no part of it from me. 

In the mean time your Dangers will 
make me endure Life, as long as my 
Life can be ſerviceable to you; ſetting 
that Conſideration aſide tis inſupport- 
able: For Virtue and Philoſophy 
with all their defenſive Ramparts are 
not Proof againſt ſo many Batteries 


and violent Aſſaults. There was a 


Time indeed, when I might have died 


more honourably and more ſeaſonably; 
* but 
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ce but I let that Criſts {lip ; I committed 
« many other Overſights and Indiſcre- 
« tions. But why do I rccal things paſt ? 
« To what Purpoſe does it ſerve, but to 
« oppreſs you with Grief, and cover me 
« with Confuſion ? There's no Occaſion 
<« for deliberating in my preſent Circum- 
ec ſtanccs; it would be the molt extreme 
« Cowardiſc to prolong the Thread of 
« ſuch a miſerable Life beyond the Term 
« of your Occaſions, or of ſome well- 
« grounded Expectations. In ſhort, after 
« having been the happieſt Man in the : 
« World in a Brother, in my Children, t 
« in my Wife, in Poſſeſſions, and in the 2 
« Nature and Quality of thoſe Poſſeſſi- f 
« ons; after having been equal in Ho- Y 
de nours, Credit, Reputation and Favour 2 
ce to the moſt conſiderable of thoſe, that f 


« have preſerved all the Advantages, 1 h 
* Which J have loſt; after all this, I ſay, * 
« Life is a Burden, eſpecially if I have 1 4 
© No part to act in it, but to bewail my ys - 


ſelf and my unhappy Dependants. 
Qu © What do you mean by * borrow- | © 0 
Crow ing of Money ? don't J already ſubſiſt 5 5 
Money in“ upon your Effects? That's one of the * 
Mae der, Troubles that particularly preys upon 4 
the Aſſiſt. me, Us the bittereſt thing I have to * 0 
wad obs ** reproach my ſelf with; for tis I that | 8 

<« have reduc'd you to the Neceſſity of it 


Cicero. 
« feeding || -- th 
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feeding your Creditors with your own 
and your Son's * Subſtance, by waſting, 1, "2 
in fruitleſs Expences all your Moncy, ceribus. 
which J receivd from the publick te 
Treaſury, excepting only what I paid N. uy 
by your Order and on your Account this, chat 
to Mark Anthony and to Cæpio. selige 
© I HAVE as much as I ſhall want for to mort- 
the future; whether I be recalled, or 7 
not recalled, I ſhall have no further for the 
occaſion for Money. Payment. 
« IF your Affairs ſhould take a bad 
turn, I would adviſe. you to have Re- 
courſe to Craſſus and *Calidius. As Mc 
for Hortenſius, I dont know whether was Præ- 
you can ſafely rely upon him; thus d. 
much I can ſay, that by the deceit- jo wing. 
ful Appearances of Friendſhip, which 
his great Officiouſneſs and Aſſiduity 
made me think the more ſincere, he 
and his f Q. Arrius have barbarouſly t An in- 
brought me to the wretched Circum- 8 
ſtances I am now in: Tis to their 
Counſels, Promiſes, and Inſtructions 
the Tong Train of my Misfortunes is 
owing. You muſt however take no 
Notice of it, leſt you draw them up- 


on your Shoulders, which is a Dan- 


ger you muſt carefully ſhun. I think 
it adviſcable for you to go yet far- 
ther, and endeavour by Arrrons's means 
TS  & od « to 
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to gain Hortenſius over to your In- 
tereſt, leſt that Article of the Xx Au- 
relian Law, which was objected againſt 
you, when you ſtood for the Edile- 
ſhip, under ſome falſe Colour or other 
ſhould be applied to you; for I'm a- 
fraid of nothing ſo much as their be- 
ing cxcited to.perſecute you, in Con- 
ſideration of the Influence your So- 
licitations would have in my behalf, 
if you were once out of Danger your 
(elf. 


<« I believelMeſ/alato be in your Intereſt. 


As to Pompey, I believe him falſe 
according to Cuſtom; I wiſh his Falſe- 
neſs may not affect you; I would im- 
plore that Favour of the Gods; but 


© the Gods arc become inexorable to 


my Petitions. However I ccaſe not 
to repeat my Supplications, that they 
would at .length be ſatisfied with the 
numberleſs Afflictions that lie upon me, 
Afflictions, which I have no Reaſon to 
bluſh at, becauſe I have not deſerv'd 
them : On thecontrary I ſuffer only for 
having done too well, which isthe cru- 


cleſt Circumſtance in all my Calamity. 


* I don't recommend my. Children 
to you, they are as dear to you as 
to my ſelf. You are as much rrou- 
bled, as I am, to fee them Orphans; 

4 | Orphans 
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te Orphans did I ſay? I beg Pardon, 


te they will never be Orphans ſo long as 
te they have you. I wiſh I was as ſure of 


c 


the Reſt, that is, I wiſh I was as ſure 
« of dying in the Boſom of my Coun- 
te trey. Tm perſuaded you'll not be 
« wanting in your kind Offices to 
« Terentia. Inform me exactly how all 
© things are. Be couragious and hold 
ce out as long as poſlible, as long as the 
_ « Exigence of Affairs ſhall require it. 
« Theſſalonica the 13th of June. 

W ſee by this Letter Cicero did 
not know his Brother was yet arrived 
at Rome, much leſs in what manner 
he had been received. Tis certain the 
Reception he met with was one of thoſe 
happy Incidents, which human Prudence 
had no hand in, which are often brought 
about by ſecret, unknown Cauſes, at a 
time, when all our Wiſdom and Poli- 
ticks ſeem to fail us. 

NEITHER did he know what Effects 
his Letter to Pompey had produc'd ; he 
expected his Anſwer with a great deal 
of Impatience, which was ſtill enhanc'd 
by the Doubts he had of his Sincerity. 


—_—w— 


Ad Pompeium mitte, Hortenſium allice & ejuſmodi viros. 

3. ad Att. 9. | 
Dion, Hiſt, lib, 38. : 
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Ir was to no purpoſe Pompey ſeem d 
to paſs. by the firſt Affront that Clo- 
dins had put upon him; Clodius was not 
a Perſon that would recant or ſcruple 
to aggravate his Offence by repeated In- 
jurics, whenever he could meet with a 
favourable Opportunity. 

POM E x, not being determined what 
Courſe he ſhould take in order to do 
himſelf Juſtice, was willing to conſult 
RY” ſome of his moſt intimate Friends upon 
ins Cul. the Subject. * Culleo, one of the Tri- 
leo, who bunes for that Year, to whom he ad- 
was ke- dreſs'd himſelf, advisd him above all 
Member things to divorce Julia, being perſuad- 
dal theCo ed that Ceſar was cqually concern'd 
Pan. With Clodius in all his Tranſactions; 
that conſequently their Union was too 
ſtrict to admit of his being reveng'd on 
the one without breaking off with the 
other. But Pompey, who knew the 
State of that Union better than Cu/leo, 
and who was exceſlively fond of Julia, 
and had no mind to quarrel with Cæ- 
ſar, did by no means approve of this 
Advice, This would haye been too ha- 


er ENTIITS 
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Cn. Pompeium diutius furori ſuo veniam daturum non 
arbitrabatur. Pro Domo. 66. 
Tl. Vit, Pomp. 
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zardous a Step at that time; he would 
by this means have had an Enemy the 
more, have rendered Clodius the more 
formidable, and have loſt the Advantage 
of Cæſar's Conſent to the pulling down 
of that Madman, who was only ſup- 
ported by the general Opinion of his 
being protected by Cz/ar. 

PoMPEY took a wiſer and ſafer 
Reſolution, which was to declare him- 


ſelf in favour of Cicero; by that means he 


regain'd the Affections of the Senate and 
all the honeſt Party; he rightly con- 
cluded, that by lending them his Ex- 
ample and Intereſt in the Meaſures 
that were to be taken in relation to 
our Orator, he ſhould infallibly bring 
down Cladiuss towring Preſumption, 
who triumph'd in nothing fo much, as in 
keeping Cicero baniſhed in ſpight of their 
Oppoſition. | 

As ſoon as Pompey had cxplain'd 
himſelf and made known his Sentiments, 
there was no longer any doubt, but 


— 


2 


3. 
Tx" — 


Hic aliquando ſeriùs, quam ipſe vellet, Ca. Pompeius 
excitavit illam ſuam non ſopitam, ſed ſuſpicione a.1qu? 
retardatam conſuetudinem Reip. bene gerendæ acceſſit 
ad cauſam publicam. Pro Sext. 67. E. 11177 

Fieri quædam ad meliorem ſpem inclinatio viſa eſt. 
IJbidem. | 
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Cicero would quickly be recall'd ; becauſe, 
ſuppoſing Pompey aſſur d of Ceſar's Con- 
currence, there was no Proſpect that 
Clodius, when left to himſelf, could 
grapple with the Senate, the Equeſtrian 
Order, his own Colleagues and indeed 
all the People of Diſtinction in Rome. 

I T may be ſaid then, there was at 
this time a thorough Change, if not in 
the Wills, yet at leaſt in the viſible 
Diſpoſitions of all the Orders of the Com- 
monwealth : That dreadful Silence, 
which had been kept for two Months 
on account of Ciceros Misfortune, Was 
now broken; his true Friends ſpoke 
firſt, the reſt followed ; Indifference was 
now unſeemly and criminal ; in a word, 
Pompey's Declatation broke the Charm, 
and gave Spirit and Activity to Thou- 
ſands that had neither Life nor Motion 
before. : 1 

Nor HIN leſs than this could have 
ſecured Q. Cicero from the Proſecuti- 
ons prepared againſt him, which indeed, 
'tis obvious, he had given too much Oc- 
caſion for, eſpecially during the two firſt 
Years of his Adminiſtration. Several 


6-4 of the Proofs of this might be drawn from that 
firſt Book Excellent * Letter, which our Orator 
wrote to him upon that Subject not 


QU1I N- 


long before. 
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QUINTUS at his return to Rome, 
the Reſpect of the Publick reſtraining his 
Accuſers at that time, was receiv'd by 
multitudes of Friends and others, who 
went out to meet him: The great 
Conflux and Crowds of People made 
his Entrance in ſome ſort look like a 
Triumph, if the Tears, that were ſhed in 
Memory of the abſent Cicero, could have 
repreſented the Acclamations, which ac- 
company thoſe feſtival Solemnities. 

ATTICUS took this Opportunity, 
when Quintus was at Rome, to make 
a Journey to Epirus, where his own 
particular Affairs required his Preſence, 
which he could not attend ſooner with- 
out Prejudice to Ciceros Concerns. But 
being now able to depoſit them into 
ſuch good Hands, as thoſe of his Friends, 8 
Brother, and his own * Brother-in-Law, une * 
he prepared all things for his ſetting ais Siſter 
forward the firſt of Fune, which was Ede. 
the ſame Day, on which the firſt Motion | 
was made in the Senate for recalling 


our Orator, 


. 


— — 


Huic ad urbem venienti tota obviam civitas cum la- 
chrymis gemituque proceſſerat. Pro Sext. 68. | 

Tu fi, ui ſeribis, Kalend. jun. Roma proaches es, pro- 
pediem nos videbis. 3. ad Att. 9. I 
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I Dox'T exactly know how long it 
was before this, that Pompey made his 
Declaration ; I ſhall only obſerve, that 
this Affair being liable in its Nature to 
the greateſt Difficulties, and yet ſo ripen'd 
as to be brought before the Senate with- 


in two Months after it had happened, 


we cannot ſuppoſe there was any time 
loft in the Preparation: We ought on 
the contrary to preſume, that it was 
puſh'd on by Ciceros Friends, with as 
much Vigour and Vivacity, as he reproach- 
ed them with Indolence and Inactivity. 
NorwiIrHSTAN DING all Magiſtrates, as 
well as others, were forbidden ever to 
propoſe any thing upon this Subject, 


„ yet the ſame * Tribune, who had ſo 


eminently diſtinguiſh'd himſelf on his 
account before, did with Pompey's Con- 
ſent ſolemnly move the Senate to re- 
cal Cicero, which Motion was very gra- 
ciouſly received by that illuſtrious Aſ- 
ſembly. But as it was neceſſary, accord- 
ing to the Rules of the Houſe, that the 
thing ſhould be propos'd by the Conſuls 


Decrevit Senatus frequens de meo reditu Kal. Jun, diſ- 
ſentiente nullo, referente L. Ninnio. Interceſſit Ligur iſte 
neſcio quis, additamentum inimicorum meorum. Res c- 


rat & cauſa noſtra eo jam loci, ut erigere oculos & vivere 
videretur. Pro Sext, 68. 
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themſelves, juſt as the Houſe had reſolv d 
to addreſs the Conſuls upon that Arti- 
cle, another Tribune, called P. c Aflius 
Ligur, (an obſcure Perſon, whom Clodzus 
had drawn over to his Party after Czre- 
ros Departure) oppos'd their Reſolution 
contrary to moſt People's Expectation, 
who thought him as much in our Ora- 
tor's Intereſt, as the other cight of his 
Colleagues. | 

THro' this Oppoſition ſuſpended our 
Orator's Return, yet it did not hinder 
the World from making auſpicious Preſa- 
ges of it ; their Hopes were ſtill heightned 
and their ExpeQations confirm'd, when 
they found Clodius and his Adherents be- 
gin to be baffled in their Enterpriſes, 
caſt in all their Cauſes, to wiſh they had 
not mcddled in Czcero's Baniſhment, and 
cven publickly diſown they had been 
inſtrumental in it. 

ON the other hand the Senate not 
only ſpoke of his Affair with great Bold- 
neſs and Freedom, but abſolutely refus d 


— 


Qoiſquis erat, qui aliquam partetn ſceleris Clodiani at- 
tigifler. quocunque venerat, quod judicium cunque ſubie- 
rat, damnabatur. Inveniebatur nemo qui ſe ſuffragium de 
me tuliſſe confiteretur. Pro Sext, 8. 

Omnia Senatus rejiciebat, niſi de me primùm Conſules 
retuliſſent. Jbidem. 
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to vote or enter upon any other Buſi- 


neſs, till the Conſuls had brought that 


under their Conſideration, that Body 
not having the Power of decreeing de- 
ciſively upon any Matter, before the 
Conſuls (its Head) had made their Re- 
port of it. 

THE Conſuls refus a to meddle with 
it, and perſiſted in their Refuſal upon the 
Pretence of its being contrary to Law. 
Piſo more particularly was inflexible, 
and reſiſted the Inſtances of his Kinſman, 
Cicero's Son-in-Law, and the Importu- 
nities of all his Friends with more Ob- 
ſtinacy than ever. 

NoTHING can be more palpable 
than the ridiculous Abſurdity of ſuch a 


Scruple in a Man, that had made no 


Scruple of promoting the paſling of 
that pretended Law in Contempt of all 
others, whoſe Authority ſurely deſerv'd 
at leaſt as much Reverence, as the Au- 
thority of this. But any thing will 
ſerve, when a Man only ſeeks for Pre- 
texts; he is not aſhamed of the moſt 
ſtupid, extravagant Allegations, when 


he thinks his Office and e will 


make them pals. 
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Ci c Ro had received no Intelligence 
of what had paſsd in the Senate relat- 
ing to him, but only from flying Re- 
ports of uncertain Authority. Under 
this Uncertainty he wrote to Atticus 
the 28th of June, who was then in E- 
pirus, and conſequently leſs capable of 
giving him an exact Information of the 
Particulars he wanted to know. 

TEN Days before this Cicero had 
complain'd to him of his having upbraided 
him with his Weakneſs : He now reiterat- 
ed his Complaints, but expreſs'd them in 
a cooler Manner, and in ſuch Terms, 
as might ſerve to correct thoſe of his 
preceding Letter. 

« I beſeech you, ſays he, don't reproach 
« me; for when you do, you are too ſe- 
c vere: I wiſh you would be more 
ce indulgent, and oblige me with gentler 
« Marks of your Affection. 

A GENTLEMAN of this Age, who 
perhaps has examined into the Malignity 
of human Nature, as far as ever any Man 
did, whom I ſhall forbear to name, be- 
cauſe not thinking him ſo juſt in his 


Acta quæ eſſent uſque ad 8. Kal. Jun. cognovi ex tuis 
literis: Reliquas expectabam. 3. ad Att. 10. 

Objurgare vero noli : Quod cum facis, ut ego tuum 
amorem & dolorem deſidero! 3 ad Ait. 11. 
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Applications, as he is ingenious in his 
Reflexions, I am generally oblig'd to 
contradict him, has taken Occaſion 
from this Paſlage to give us new Proofs 

| of the Prejudice, which he has often 

| diſcovered himſelf to have againſt At- 
| FICUS. 

« IN order to examine, ſays he, whe- 
ce ther Ciceros Sentiment be reaſonable, | 

« we muſt diſtinguiſh between the two | 

« different Conditions, that Men may | 
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« be in, when they are reproved by their 0 
« Friends: We confeſs tis very often 0 
« great Demonſtration of Friendſhip 0 
4 to reprove them, and that with more « 
« or leſs Severity according as they give 7 
% Occaſion for it, or according as c 
ce their Condition requires it: But this « 
* ſort of Duty, methinks, is to be li- 60 
« mitcd to ſuch Perſons only as are at 40 
eaſe in their Circumſtances, under c 
no conſiderable Affliction of Body or 60 
« Mind, ſuch, as abuſe their Proſperity, <c 
* or are inſenſible of their Happineſs 60 
* There is no Reaſon in the World. = 
* to ſpare thoſe, that are in this Con- 60 
« dition, and ſtand in need of Re- ec 
*« proof; and conſidering how untraQa- ” 
<« ble and incorrigible People generally 00 
grow by Proſperity, all our Reproofs 7 
and Counſels will be utterly thrown « 


away 
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cr away upon ſuch Perſons, if they be 
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not urged home with a {ſharp and 
wholeſome Severity. Therefore thoſe, 


that are their true Friends, and are 


not blinded with that Proſperity, as the 
Parties themſelves are, would be inex- 
cuſable, if they did not do them that 
ſtrict Juſtice, how harſh or vigorous 
ſoever it might ſtem. But the Caſe 
is very different, when our Fricnds 
are in unhappy Circumſtances, and 
labour under any Affliction of Body 
or Mind. The Admonitions they 
receive in ſuch a Condition don't 
fail of making their Impreſſion, how 


gently ſoever they are given; becauſe 


Nature, which always endeavours to 
help and rclieve it ſelf, readily em- 
braces any thing, that has the leaſt 
Appearance of being ſerviccable: 
Therefore to reprove them roughly 1s 
extreamly unſeaſonable, as well as 
unkind: For tho' they ſhould ſtand 
in need of Reproof in ſuch a Situa- 
tion, yet, if we have a.rcal and ſin- 
cere Affection for them, we ſhall be 
more inclin'd to ſympathize with them 
in their Pains, and to partake of their 


Afflictions: The Miſery of any Ob- 
jects whatſacyer naturally excites Senti- 
ments of Compaſſion and Tenderneſs; 
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ce but how much more, when the ſuffer- 


ing Object is our Friend? Is it poſſible 
e to reprove ſuch a one harſhly, when 
« we our ſelves are ſo ſenſibly touched 
« with his Affliction? When our Heart 
« js thus affected, what ſoft and gentle 
« Ways will it not ſeek out to convey 
e the Admonition, which we think 
« proper for our Friend, to make him 
& ſenſible of his Errors > If Men really 
ce act with this Tenderneſs and Indul- 


<« gence, tis becauſe in truth they ſeldom 


« love thoroughly and ſincerely. 

THESE are undoubtedly very excel- 
lent Maxims; and particularly that Diſtinc- 
tion of Conditions, with regard to which 
all Reproof ought to be qualified, is both 
very humane and judicious: But if true 
Friends be exceeding rare, ſuch as have 
the Courage to rebuke the Pride of Pro- 
ſperity by reprimanding the Perſons, 
that are blinded with it, are ſo rare too, 
that it was almoſt unneceſſary to men- 
tion them ; and with ſubmiſſion to the 
Author of theſe Reflections, I think he 
might have ſav'd himſelf the Labour of 
preſcribing Rules for the Conduct of 
two Friends in ſuch Circumſtances, as 
thoſe were of Cicero and Atticus, the 
one in a. State of great Anguiſh and 


Diſtreſs, 
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Diſtreſs, and the other of hearing his 
Wailings and Complaints. 


FOR as to Admonition or Advice, 


we don't find the latter ever took upon 


him to give the former any other, than 


what tended either to his Safety or Con- 
ſolation; and it would: be highly unjuſt 
not to acknowledge, that in that, as 
well as in every thing elſe, he fulfill'd 
the Office of a perfect Friend. 

THE thankful Acknowledgments, 
which Cicero himſelf returns him on 
account of Terentia, undoubtedly re- 
ter to ſome other more particular Obli- 
gations, which can be nothing leſs than 
a conſtant, aſſiduous Care of all that 
belong d to our Uluſtrious Exile. 

B Ur as to the manner of anſwering 
ſuch Complaints, as Ciceros Letters were 
full of, I ſhould think we might with 
more Reaſon lay it down as a Principle, 
that when the Dejection of our Friends 
ſo far exceeds the Meaſure of their Miſ- 
fortunes, that it is rather a Mark of un- 
reaſonable Delicacy or an inordinate Im- 
patience, than the natural Impreſſion or 
Effect of their Calamitics, we are not 
oblig d to cheriſh and humour their Weak- 
neſs, and diſſemble the Injury they do 
themſelves by their exceſſi ve Affliction, 


their perpetual CONE their Too 
an 
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and Lamentations, which extreamly diſ- 
parage them and derogate from their 


Dignity, render them the Laughing- 


ſtock of indifferent Perſons, and ex- 
poſe them to all the ſatyrical and mali- 
cious Reflections of their Enemies. 

Ci ckER Os Conſternation was no Se- 


cret to any Body; the firſt Steps of his 


Procedure, his raſh going into Mourning, 
his Flight and all his ſubſequent Beha- 


viour ſufficiently declar'd it beforchand ; 


new Proofs of it were daily brought to 
Rome from all Parts; in ſhort every 
body knew, that Cicero was ſo extream- 
ly dejected and heartleſs, that he was 
not to be known. Atticus, who was 
more ſenſible than any other what Con- 
ſequence theſe Reports would be of to 
his Friend, could not forbear telling 
him his Sentiments; this is what Cicero 
call 'd Reproaches, upon which this Com- 
mentator too much prepoſſeſs d in favour 
of our Orator gives him the Cauſe unjuſt- 
ly, in my Opinion, againſt Atticus. 

Fo R tho I confeſs we cannot uſe a 


wounded Spirit with too much Caution 


and Tenderneſs, yet certainly the Duties 
of Friendſhip are not confin'd to ſuch 
ſoft, effeminate Compliances: Other- 
wiſe we might for the ſame Reaſon depart 
from the true Regimen in Phyſick, and 


humour 
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humour the Patient's irregular Appetite 
with every thing he ſhould deſire, tho 
never ſo contrary to his Caſe and per- 
nicious to his Health; we might like- 
wiſe by the ſame Reaſon tax Atticus 
with Breach of Friendſhip, for not con- 
ſenting to go. to Cicero, when he ſo 


ſtrongly importun'd him; Atticus, I fay, - 


who could not give our Orator more 
eſſential Proofs of his Affection than by 
ſtaying at Rome to ſolicite his Return, 
and take Care of his Affairs. 

THE Perſon of a Friend unjuſtly 
perſecuted and diſtreſsd certainly re- 
quires more Forbearance, more Gentlenefs 
and Complaiſance from us, who doubts 
or denies it? But would it not be the 


greateſt Raſhneſs to accuſe Atticus of any 


Deficiency in thoſe Particulars, or of any 
Remiſſneſs in any Point of Friendſhip, 
where his Cares had a more effential 
Object than imaginary Troubles? 

I 6o yet farther, and maintain, that 


conſidering the Intimacy that Roman 
Knight had with Perſons of the greateſt - 


Rank and Diſtinction, Perſons, that were 
not affected in the ſame manner, as he 


was with the Reports of Ciceros Diſpi- 


ritedneſs and Dejection; conſidering all 
this, I ſay, his Friendſhip for our Orator 
muſt have been of a very different Com- 
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plexion from ordinary Friendſhips to 
continue ſo pure, ſo perfect and ſo ac- 
tive, as we are morally ſure his did con- 
tinueto the End. There are few Friends, 
that hold out in time of Calamities and 
Diſgrace ; if they condeſcend to partici- 

ate with us in that, 'tis a great Effort ; 


but if our Misfortunes bring us into Con- 


tempt and Ridicule, I am bold to ſay the 
Friendſhip, that docs not ſplit upon that 
Rock, is a Prodigy. | 
IN a word, if Atticus did ſignifie to 
Cicero, that he did not approve of his 
perpetual, melancholy Lamentations, it 
was only for fear of the ill Conſcquen- 
ces they would be of to his Friend; it 
was not done with the air of a Cenſor, 


or the Spirit of a Pedagogue, as the Gen- 


tleman unjuſtly imagines, whoſe Preju- 
dice in that Particular I take the liberty 
to oppoſe. To which I add, that, if 
we will take the Trouble of compar- 
ing the Dates, we ſhall find, that Atticus 


always took a proper Opportunity to 


repreſent his Sentiments, and never 
ventur'd to ſend them without cor- 
recting. and qualifying their Severity with 
ſome other palatable Ingredient, and ſome 

Article or othcr of good News. 
BU r Cicero ſeem d ſometimes to take 
neither the one nor the other in good 
| part 3 
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part; for when Atticus acquainted him 


with the Reſolution the Senate had ta- 
ken, of entring upon no Debates or Bu- 
ſineſs whatſoever, till the Conſuls them- 
ſelves had propos d his Return, Cicero 
only returned him this ironical Anſwer, 
« 'Tis very likely indeed the Senate would 
« ſuſpend all Buſmeſs upon that Account: 
But adds he in the ſame Letter, which 
bears Date the 17th of July, you flatter 
« me with a Proſpect of Hopes e the 
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« * Eleftions: What Hopes can there, Or Tri- 
« poſſibiy be, when Clodius continues bunes. 


Tribune, and that other Enemy is no- 


ce minated Conſul? The intercepting of 


« that Oration gives me terrible Ap- 
ee prehenſuons: Do whatever you can 
« to prevent the ill Effects 4 Ht——As 
ce it is more negligently wrote than the reſt 
« of my Compoſitions, methinks it would 
« not be amiſs to deny it to be mine. 
For the better underſtanding of theſe 


bt 


Tu quidem ſedulo argumentaris, quid fit ſperandum, 
& maxime per Senatum: Idemque caput rogationis pro- 
poni ſcribis, quare in Senatu dici nihil liceat : Itaque ſile- 
tur Spem oſtendis ſecundum Comitia; quæ iſta eſt 
eodem Tribuno Plebis & inimico Conſule deſignato? Per- 
cuſſiſti autem me etiam de Oratione prolati ; cui vulneri, 
ut ſcribis, medere, fi quid potes Et quia ſeripta mihi 
videtur negligentiùs, quam cæteræ, puto poſſe probari, non 
eſſe meam. 3. 4d Att. 12. 
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three Articles, we are to know the No- 


Mans had a Law, which allow'd the 
Tribunes to be continued in their Of- 
fice, when they had no other Magiſtracy 
to confer upon them. And as this Con- 
tinuation could not be refuſed, if they 
inſiſted upon it, Cicero juſtly apprehend- 
ed, that Clodius would rather chooſe to 
continue Tribune the enſuing Year, than 
to risk his being diſappointed of the E- 
dileſhip. 

By that Enemy, who was deſign'd 
Conſul, Cicero means Q. Metellus Ne- 
pos, Brother to that other Metellus, 
who was Conſul the Year 693. This 
Metetlus Nepos was the Perſon, who, as I 
have already obſerv'd, had hinder'd Ca- 
cero from giving the People an Account 
of his Adminiſtration in his Conſulſhip, 
pretending a Man, that had put Roman 
Citizens to Death without any form of 
Juſtice, could have no Merit or Servi- 
ces to boaſt of. This Paſſage alone is 
ſufficient to ſhew us his malignant Diſ- 
poſition, and to juſtify the Alarms Ci. 
cero was under in Regard to him. 


. 
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B u x he pieſaged better things of Len- 
tulus, who was ſurnamed * Spinther. * Stinther 
And the Reaſon he had to promiſe him- Nase 
ſelf good things from him was exactly Comedian 
the ſame, as made him apprehend the 8 
worſt from his Colleague: For as there verymuch 
was no Probability the latter would, reſemble! 
when Conſul, renounce the Principles — 
he acted upon, when Tribune, ſo was 
there no Reaſon to fear, that Lentulus 
would violate the exact Probity he had 
always profeſs'd, of which he had gi- 
ven ſignal Teſtimonies on many Occa- 
ſions; eſpecially when he was AEdilis 
Curulis under Ciceros Conſulſhip, where- 
in he bravely ſeconded all his procced- 
ings, his Impartiality was ſo remarka- 
ble, that when Lentulus Sura, his ſecond 
or third Couſin, was taken up, as one 
of the principal Conſpirators, they made 
no Scruple of committing him to his 
Cuſtody. He was likewiſe one of Clo- 
dius's Judges in the Affair of his Sacrilege, 
and gave Judgment againſt him to the 
utmoſt Rigour of the Laws. After he 
had been Pretor, he was ſent to com- 
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An ego cùm mihi eſſet exploratiſſimum P. Lentulum 
proximo anno Conſulem futurum , qui illis ipſis periculo- 
ſiſſimis temporibus Adilis Curulis me Conſule omnium 
meorum confiliorum particeps, Gn. Poſt red. ad 2. 15. 
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mand in Spain on this ſide the Ebre, 
and only returned to ſtand for the Con- 
ſulſhip, which was given him with an una 


nimous Conſent, as it could not well be 


refus'd to a Perſon of his conſpicuous 


Merit, as well as Extraction, whom his 


Enemies could not reproach with any 


thing in the World unleſs ſome exceſs 


of Magnificence, in which Particular, re- 


lating to the Sports he had exhibited 


to the People in his Edileſhip and Pre- 
torſhip, he ſurpaſſed all his Predeceſſors. 
| IFinDone thing however very remark- 
able in relation to him,which is that Cicero 
in a Letter, that he wrote to him ſome 
Years afterwards, acknowledges there was 
a time when he thought him not very 
propitious to his Glory, becauſe he had 
not the Happineſs to be deſcended from 
ſo illuſtrious a Family. This Suſpicion 
exactly agrees with the Confeſſion he 
makes to his Brother Quintus in a Letter 
not dated, which certainly muſt belong 


to the time we are ſpeaking of, wherein 


he tells him, he ſhall be indebted to him 
in ſome meaſure for the good Offices 
he expected from Lentulus ; © but, adds 
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« he, good Words are cheap; tis eaſier 
« to promiſe than to perform. 
As for the intercepted Oration, it was 
a kind of Invective againſt * Curio and 
Clodius; but as it never had been ſpoken 1 
in publick, as Cicero had only made it ons in De- 
by way of recriminating upon them, baucbery. 
had taken care to ſuppreſs all the Copies 
of it, as far as he could, had never ex- 
amin'd or revisd it, and was under a ne- 
ceſſity of keeping Meaſures with * Curio, «cc. 
he flatter'd himſclf the Negligences, that he was a 
had eſcaped him, would juſtify the diſ- Js. 
owning of the Diſcourſe. This Circum- great Inte- 
ſtance proves, that Cicero labour d his jan 
Compoſitions, and ought to make thoſe 
Writers aſham'd, who glory in extem- 
porary Performances; and the more ſo, 
for as much as Quntilian obſerves, that 
Cicero's Orations have ſo caſy an Air, 
and ſo little Appearance of being labour d, 
that he might eaſily have made the World 
believe they coſt him very little Study. 
WarilsT Cicero was at Theſſalonica, 
he had at leaſt the Conſolation of meet- 
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Credo tui cauſi velle Lentulum, qui erit Conſul, quan- 
quim ſunt facta verbis difficiiiora, 1. ad ©. fr. 4. 

Scripti equidem olim ei iratus, quod ille prior ſcripſerat ; 
ſed ita compreſſeram, ut numquam emanaturum putarem. 
3. ad Att. 12. | 
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ing with the kindeſt Treatment from Cn. 


Plancius, who reſided there in Quality 
of Queſtor of Macedonia. He not only 


deſpiſed the Fear of incurring the Penal- 
ties of the Law for Ciceros Baniſhment, 


but thought himſelf oblig'd to ſhew a 
Perſon of his Merit, as well as of Con- 


{ular Dignity, all poſſible Demonſtrations 
of Reſpect. As ſoon as ever he had No- 


tice of his Arrival, he diſmiſs'd his Guards, 


and went to meet him as a ſimple, pri- 
vate Man, and conducted him from Dyr- 
rachium to his Houſe, where he enter- 
tained him in ſo honourable a man- 
ner, and with ſo much Diſtinction, that 
it afterwards procurd him the Pee 
Thanks of the Senate. 

This honeſt, worthy Man was botn at 
* Atina, a City of Campania at the Foot 
of the Appennine-Hills, deſcended from 
an antient Family-of the Equeſtrian Or- 
der. He had ſerv'd in the Wars from 
his carlieſt Youth, firſt in Africa, then 
in Crete, afterwards in Macedonia in the 
Quality of a Colonel, or Military Tribune, 


after which he was made Queſtor of the 
Frovinee⸗ 
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Simul ac me Dyrrachium attigiſſe audivit, atim ad 


me Lictoribus dimiſſis, Inſignibus abjectis, veſte mutata 
profectus eſt. Prs Planc. 98. 
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His Attachment to our Orator did not 


alittle contribute to make him ſtay long- 
er at Theſſalonica than he intended 


for the great Reſort of People to that fa- 


mous City, which expos d him to the View 
of infinite Numbers, that came from all 
Parts, from whom he would have been 
glad to conceal the Knowledge of his 
Condition, would have made him quir 
it much ſooner ; not to go to Epirus, as 
he had promiſed Atticus, for ſome bad 
News he had receiv'd from Rome diverted 


him from directing his Courſe towards 


Italy, but in order to paſs into A/aa. 
However he did not execute his Deſign, 
being inform'd he could not be ſecure, 
if he went thither, from the Ambuſhes 
of Autronius and the other Out-laws ; 
therefore he continued at Theſſalonica, 
till his Affairs recover'd a better Aſpect, 
by which he not only ſhew'd his Regard 


* 
— — 


Non commovi me adhuc Theſſalonicd, ſed jam extru- 
dimur ab ipſo loco minime appoſito ad tolerandam in tan- 


to luctu calamitatem, In Epirum ideò, ut {cripferam, non 


ivi, quod ſubiti mihi nuntii, &c. 3. ad Att. 13. 
Nos in Aſiam convertemus. Iidem. 
nod ad te ſcripſeram me in Epiro futurum, mutavi 
confilium; non me Tbeſſalonicà cominovi. 3. ad Att. 14. 
Me Pomponius & Sextius & Piſo noſter adhuc Theſſa- 
lonicæ retinuerunt, cùm longiùs diſcedere propter neſcio 
quos motus vetarent. 2. ad ©. fr. 4. 
In Aſiam ire nolui, 3. ad Att. 19. 


for 
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for the Affection, which Plancius teſti- 


fy'd to him by the moſt obliging Aſſi- 
duity and a thouſand good Offices, but 
likewiſe follow'd the Advice of Sextius, 
Atticus, and his Son-in-law Piſo, who 
for the ſake of ſerving him at Rome had 
renounc'd the Queſtorſhip of Pontus 


and Bithynia, which he was to have ex- 


ecuted that Year : He did ſerve him in- 
deed in a moſt effectual and virtuous 
Manner, but did not live to reap the 
Fruits of it ; for he died before his Father- 
in-law return'd from his Exile. 

P. SEXT1US cxerted himſelf with 
no leſs Zeal and Activity to promote 


Ciceros Return. His Father, though a 


Perſon of mean Birth, yet on account 
of his Probity had been a Tribune of 
the People at a time when that Magi- 
{tracy was only given to Plebeians of 
the beſt Families ; the Son of whom we 
are ſpeaking, married a Daughter of S$cz- 


pio, the Aſiatick, who was baniſh'd by 


Hlla to Marſeilles; he was firſt a Milita- 
ry Tribune, then Queſtor in Ciceros Con- 
ſulſhip, to whom he communicated ſome 
Intelligence he had diſcover'd between 


Cataline and the Conſul Antonius; the 


88 - 


* 


Pro Sext. 6, 759 9. 
Con- 
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Conſpiracy, which broke out ſoon after, 
gave Sextius an Occaſion of rendering 
many other ſignal Services: For after ſe- 
yeral Expeditions, he was employ'd in, 
of which he acquitted himſelf perfectly 
well, he was order'd to go and join the 
main Army of the Commonwealth, which 
was commanded by the ſaid Antonius ; 
and there he puſh'd forward the Opera- 
tions with ſo much Briskneſs and Vi- 
gour, that a great part of the rapid, hap- 
py Succeſs that attended, was owing to 
his Conduct. He was afterwards Queſ- 
tor in Macedonia, and was to have been 
Tribune the enſuing Year, in which 
Time Cicero reccivd from him all the 
Succour and Service, that he could ex- 
pect either from an affectionate Tribune, 
a kind Brother, or a true Friend; for 
Sextius not only gave him an entire 
Command of his Purſe, his Houſe, and 
all his Domeſticks, but endanger'd his 
Life for him on many Occaſions, and 
was not afraid of creating himſelf Ene- 
mies upon his Account. 

C1CEROo, in the Letter which Ihave 
already quoted, deſired his Brother to 
inform him, whether there was really 
no Proſpect of his Return, in which Caſe 
he ſeem'd determin'd to finiſh his Sor- 


rows by a voluntary Death; he ſignify'd 
| as 
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as much to Atticus, which confirms 
what I have ſeveral times repeated al- 
ready, that he was under the . greateſt 


. Conſternation and Deſpondency. 


We arc not, however, to form our 
12 of his Reſolution to die by 
is own Hands upon its Oppoſition and 
Repugnancy to our Morals: According 
to the Principles of the Romans in thoſe 


times, there was nothing ſhocking in 


that Idea; on the contrary, it imported 
a certain Bravery and Generoſity, which 
prompted them to take that Reſolution 
in much lighter Afflictions than Czcerg's. 
BESIDEs the News which Czcero 
received from Atticus, he had moreover 
other Channels of Intelligence; but 
whether it was, that his Correſpendents 
at Rome did not ſo much buoy up his 
Hopes, as that Friend did, or whether 
they were not really ſo well inform'd of 
the State of Things, as Atticus was by 
his Correſpondents ; however it was, I 
ſay, Ciceros Accounts and his ſeldom 


agreed, inſomuch that the former per- 


ſiſted in his Dejection and Deſpair, 


whilſt Atticus, who received very hope 


ful and encouraging Intelligence, appre- 


— — 


Ego vitam, quoad putabo tuæ intereſſe, retinebo. 2. 44 


2 fr. 4. | | 
hended 
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hended his Grief had ſomewhat turn'd 
his Brain and diſordered his Imagination. 

CICERO at once received four of 
his Letters, -all which he made anſwer 
to by that he wrote the t th of Auguſt. 
By the firſt of thoſe Letters Atticus 
exhorted him to have more Firmneſs 
and Reſolution; by the ſecond he let 
him know, that an enfranchisd Servant 
of Craſſus's had reported, that he was 
cxtreamly caſt down with his Affliction, 
and moſt ſtrangely waſted and fallen a- 
way; in the third he communicated to 


him what had paſsd in the Senate the 


firſt of June; and by the tourth aſſured 
him upon Varro's Teſtimony of the fa- 
vourable Diſpoſitions both of Cæſar and 
Pompey. | 

To the firſt he anſwers, amongſt other 
Things to apologize for his Exceſs of 
Sorrow, © That never any Perſon was 


depri d at once of ſo many Advan- 


« tages, and . into 7 much Mi- 
« ſery ; that Time, inſtead of diminiſh- 
ing, only ſerv'd to enhance and ſharpen 
« the Senſe of his Unhappineſs. 


Bur there was really nothing in 


— 
* 


3. ad Att. 15. - 
Hoc confirmo neque in tantis bonis eſſe privatum quem- 
quam, neque in tantas miſerias incidiſſe, 3. ad Att. 15. 
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his Caſe, but what might happen to 
any other, who falls from a very pro- 
ſperous happy Statc, into a very unfor- 
tunate, miſerable Condition. But Men 
are always apt to imagine there is ſome- 
thing ſingular and extraordinary in their 
own Misfortunes, either becauſe they 
think it a fort of Honour to undergo 
a particular Deſtiny made on purpolc, 
as it were, for them, or elſe they think 
only by that means to juſtify their own 
Impatience and unreaſonable Senſibility; 
as if the ſingularity of a Misfortune, it 
it were ſingular, was any certain Tefti- 
mony of its Greatneſs, or, as if there 
were not a great many common. ones 
more grievous and crucl than thoſe, that 
may be more uncommon and extraor- 
dinary. | 
CICERO anſwers very modeſtly, and 
in few Words, to the other three Let- 
ters, © 1 can't believe (ſays he) that 
« Craſſus e Servant ſpoke in earneſt. Tou 
«© tell me Wonders in regard to the 


Craſſi Libertum nihil puto ſincere locutum. In Senatu 
rem probe ſcribis actam: ſed quid Curio? an illam Orati- 
onem non legit? Quæ unde ſit prolata neſcio. Sed Acti- 
us cjuſdem diei ſeribens Acta non ita laudat Curionem: At 
poteſt ille aliquid prætermittere: Tu, niſi quod erat, pro- 
fectò non ſcripſiſti. Varronis ſermo facit expectationem 
Cæſaris: Atque utinam ipſe Varro incumbat in cauſam, 
quod profectò cum ſui ſponte tùm te inſtante faciet. 3. 


ad Att. 15. 
1 cc Pyo- 
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« Proceedings of the Senate; but can 
« you aſſure me, that Curio has not ſeen 
« that unlucky Oration? I can't imagine 
« which way it could fall into their 
e Hands. But what I wonder at, Ac- 
© tius oY = in bp” Letter ſo much 
« magnify . oo Offices of Curio; 
ce but he probabh peu to mention 
« ſome Particulars ; for I am ſure you 
« would not have been ſo poſitive upon 
« that Article, if you were not ſure of 
* zt. What Varro told you, gives me 
« ſome Hopes of Cæſar; I wiſh Varro 
„ would heartily undertake to make him 
« Ppropitious : He is of himſelf inclin'd 
to that good Office, your Influence will 
« make 2 engage in it with more 
« Vigour and Affection. 

AFTER this Cicero enters into a 
kind of Explanation with Atticus, which 
I think perfectly agrees with what J have 
already remarked in relation to both their 
tempers. 

IF I have offended you in any re- 
ct ſpect, or rather ſince I have really been 


« ſo unhappy as to offend you, I beſeech 
< you 


* * 4 i —_ 


Si quid in te peccavi, ac potius quoniam peccavi ignoſce: 
In me enim ipſum peccavi vebementius. Neque ego hæc 
ed ſeribo, quod te non meo caſu maximo dolore eſſe at- 


fectum ſeiam; ſed profectò, ſi quantum me amas & a- 
ä | R 2 mäſti, 
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© you forgive me. When I repeat 
« things that are paſt, it is not that I 
« entertain the leaſt doubt of your At- 
« fection or your thorough Fellow-tecl- 
« ing of my Troubles? but if the Ten- 
« derneſs you have, and always: had for 
« me, had not diverted you from the 
« conſideration of my true Intereſt, you, 
<« that are bleſt with ſo great a Share 
« of Wiſdom and Diſcretion, would have 
<« aſſiſted me with your Counſel, and 
never have ſuffered me to be perſuad- 
« ed, that the Law concerning Com- 
« munitics would tend to my Advantage. 
% You have wept indeed over my At- 
« flictions; but Tears don't waſh away 
« Sorrow. Perhaps I was not worthy any 
other Pledge of your Friendſhip ; per- 
haps it was unreaſonable in me to ex- 
ce pect you ſhould perplex your Thoughts 
« Day and Night with conſidering 
* what was prudent for me to do; or 
perhaps it was more my own Fault 
than yours, that you did not give your 


ly 


A 


c 
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maſti, tantum amare deberes ac debuiſſes, nunquam eſſes 
paſlus me, quo tu abundas, egere conſilio? nec eſſes paſſus 


mihi perſuaderi, utile nobis eſſe Legem de Collegiis perter- 
ri. 3. ad Att. 15. 


Sed tu tantum laery mas præbuiſti dolori meo, Gc. 3. ad 


ES « ſelf 


AH. 1. 
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« (ſelf that Trouble. In that fatal Minute, 
* when Pompey ſo ſtiffly rejected my Sol- 
4 licitations, I wanted a Friend, that 
« would have diverted me from the 


4 ſhameful Reſolution I then took; and 


« who ſo proper to make me quit that, 
« as your ſelf? Then 1 ſhould cither 
* have died with Honour, or have con- 
«© quered all Dithculties before now. 
% You'll pardon this frank Declaration; 
« for I condemn no body ſo much as 
my ſelf; I impute no part of it to 
« you but as to another Jeff, with 
% whom I am willing to divide the 
« Blame. But my Return will juſti- 
* fy us both, and ſet all things right: 
«'All the Glory of our Friendſhip will 
« be yours; for you have made all 
ce the Advances without receiving any 
Returns from me. 

| W x find moreover, by the ſame Let- 
ter, that Atticus and Culleo had been 
conſulting together how they might in- 
validate the Law, that was particularly 
made for Czcero's Baniſhment: But our 
Orator did not-think that would be ſut- 


cc * 
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Quod te cum Culleone ſcribis de Privilegio eſſe locu- 
tum, c. Tbidem. 

Nec quicquam aliud opus eſt quàm abrogari; nam prior 

Lex nos mihi lædebat, c. Jbidem. 
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ficient, and inſiſted that it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to have it repeal'd ; becauſe 
the general Act which Clodzus had pro- 
cured to make it unlawful to put any 
Roman Citizen to Death before he was 
condemn'd by the People, was not ca- 
pable of ſo extenſive'a Conſtruction, as 
was put upon it by that particular Law. 

« Tis therefore neceſfary, ſays Cicero, 
ce to repcal this, for the former did not 
cc affect me; and though I had given 
% my own Vote for it, yet if I had but 
cc taken no farther Notice of it, as I 
* ought to have done, no Harm could 
ever have accrued to me from it. 
© Then it was that I wanted Advice, 
© or to ſpeak more properly, had none 
ce given me, but what was pernicious, 
I was blind, I was infatuated both in 
% my precipitate Mourning and haſty 
* Sollicitations, which muſt neceſſarily 
do me great Injury, becauſe I was not 
ce then attack'd. 

W read in the ſame Place, that C/p- 
dius had caus d the Law to be hung up and 
cxpos d to View at the Entrance of the 


cc 


cc 


"= 
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Seripſiſti ad me quoddam Caput Legis Clodium in Curie 
poſte fix ſſe, Cc 


Nunc Pomponi, quoniam * impertiſti tux prudentiz, 
t. 3 ad Alt. 1 5. | * 


Place, 


K 
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Place, where the Senate uſed to hold 


their Seſſion, that all the Members of 
that Body might have the Prohibitions 
therein ſpecified continually before their 
Eyes, vig. that nothing ſhould be pro- 
pos'd, offer'd or mentioned in Favour of 
Cicero: This was the thing that made 
him believe no Magiſtrate "would ven- 
ture to infringe it, or undertake any 
8 contrary to it, or at lcaft that 


Clodius, if they did, would fall foul up- 


on thoſe that were ſo couragious. 
AFTER having mentioncd all thcic 
Difficulties, he concludes to ſtay at Theſ- 


ſalonica, till he hears the Reſult of the 


Aſſembly that was to be held the firſt of 
Auguſt, and finiſhes the Letter in theſe 
Terms.“ Dear Atticus, fince you thought 
& fit to. repoſe the Care of my Safety 
« upon my own Shoulders, either be- 
* cauſe you had too good an Opinion of 
© my Diſcretion, or thought your own 
e more than my Friendſhip deſerv'd ; 
« ſince J have delivered my ſelf up en- 
ce tirely into the Hands of Traitors, that 
cc beſet me, and by their deceitful Inſi- 
© nuations led me to a Precipice, and 
« you gave me no Advertiſement of my 
* Danger ; ſince I renounced all the Suc- 
© cours that were in my Power, and you 
never urg'd me to make uſe of them; 

R 4. you, 
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« you, I ſay, whoſe Mind was certainly 
« more at liberty and leſs clouded and 
« darkned with Fears than mine muſt 
« needs be at that time, ſummon all 
« your Strength, and all your Powers 
e and Faculties together to draw me out 
of this Abyſs if it be poſſible; if not, 
I beſeech you, either forbear reproach- 
« ing me with my Weakneſs, or don't 
ee palliate my Troubles by concealing 


— 


* 


4 


0 


* 


« my Misfortunes from me. 


FROM theſe laſt words there ariſes a 
very natural Reflection, which is, that 
Grief, when it is at its full height, nci- 
ther conſiders, diſtinguiſhes, nor refpects 
any body whatſocyer. Without doubt 
the Perſon afflicted is only the more 
to be commiſerated on that account: 
But why ſhould Cicero ſpare Atticus a- 
ny more than ſo many other Perſons, 
upon whom he throws in this Place the 
ſame Suſpicions that he ſeem'd to re- 
nounce in the beginning of the Letter, 
where he ſays to his Friend, © As to thoſe 
« Perſons, whom you juſtify from the 
« Imputation of Treachery, you might 


6 — 


Nam quod purgas eos quos ego mihi ſcr ipſi invidiſſe, 
& in eis Catonem: Ego vero tantum illum puto ab iſto 
icelere abfuiſſe, ut maximè doleam, plus apud me ſimula- 
tionem aliorum, quam iſtius fidem valuifle, gc. Ibidem. 


« have 
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« have ſaved' your ſelf that Labour with 
e reſpect to Cato; for I am ſo far from 
« ranking him amongſt my falſe Friends, 
« that there is nothing I more heartily 
e regret, than my being inſſuenc d by their 
* fraudulent Perſuaſions more than by his 

« plain Dealing: But ſmce you think 
them all innocent, I ought to believe 
« you know it to be true. 
© ATTICUS's Conduct in this Parti- 


* 


cular, notwithſtanding it is ſo laudable, 


10 full of Candour and Equity, has not 
however eſcap'd a certain Gentleman's 
Cenſure, whote Reaſoning upon it I ſhall 
only recite without any further Animad- 
verſion. * 

' © They; ſays he, who, like Atticus, 
« deſire to be well with all the World, 
© are obligd to juſtify all the World 
c indifferently. This carries with it an 
« Air of Goodneſs and Moderation, which 
* impoſes at lcaſt upon three parts of 
«© Mankind: for moſt. People have a 
violent Inclination to believe the Un- 
<« fortunate always in the wrong; and 
«< as all their Complainings are ſuſpected 
c to proceed from Paſſion, a falſe Friend, 
<« that appears diſpaſſionate, is thought 
* much more credible than they them- 
& ſelves in the Judgment he makes of 
* their Affairs. Beſides the Blame he 
7 121 c throws 
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« throws upon them ſeems to enhance 
ce the Value of the Services he does them; 
<« for all Service appears the greater, 
« in proportion as the Perſon, who re- 
<« ceives it, ſeems the leſs worthy of it: 
4 Now Friends of this fort will do Ser- 
< vices and good Offices, that the Peo- 
e ple may the more patiently bear with 

cc their Injuſtice and Partiality. 
TowaARDSs the latter End of Sep- 
tember News was brought to Cicero, that 
they talk'd of proſecuting his Brother 
Quintus for the pretended Exactions and 
Oppreſſions he was thought guilty of 
in Aſia during the time of his Govern- 
ment. This News ſeem'd to bring its 
Proof along with it, in as much as a 
The Son * Nephew of Clodius's was mentioned 
= 4 as one of his Accuſers, and that f Ap- 
Clodins's, pius, a deſign'd Pretor for the enſuing Year, 
_ would by the Diviſion of the Jurifdicti- 
now dead. On, agreed on between him and his Col- 
+ cndw* leagues, have the Cognizance of Crimes 
of that Nature. In ſhort the Thoughts of 
this Perſecution were the more afflict- 


ing to Cicero, becauſe he drew ominous 
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De Quinto fratre nuntii, nobis triſtes. 3. ad Att. 15. 
Fuiſſe ſermonem de C. Clodii filio. Bidem. 


Sane ſum in meo infinito mcerore ſollicitus, & eo ma- 


gis, quod Appii queſtio eſt, Jidem. 
Preſages 
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Preſages from it in Regard to himſelf; 
he look d upon it as ſetting the laſt Seal 
to his Kale, and as an infallible Sign of 
the Peoples Indifference to his Perſon. 

HowEveR tho Quintus, as I have 
already obſerved, had given but too much 
occaſion for the Accuſations of his Ene- 
mies, yet as the Rumor, which was 
then ſpread about the Matter, was at- 
tended with no effects, tis very probable, 
that Clodius only gave out thoſe Re- 
ports to intimidate the two Ciceros, and 
eſpecially to divert the younger from his 
Sollicitations in. fayour of the elder. 

Ir theſe Rumors were ſoon diſſipat- 
ed at Rome, they ſtill ſubſiſted in Ma- 
cedonta, and made a laſting Impreſſion 
upon the Spirit of Cicero, who imagined 
he found a Confirmation of the News 
in the Letters he received from Atticus, 
becauſe in them he diſcovered no Signs 
of that Haſte and Forwardneſs for his 
Return, which they had teſtified before : 
But that which aggravated his Vexation, 
and was the principal Object of his An- 
xiety, was to know what would be the 
Fruits of JSextius's Negotiation with 


— * 
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Cætera, quæ ad me eiſdem Literis ſcribis de noſtra ſpe, 
intelligo c languidiora, quàm alii oſtendunt. 3. 44 


Att. 17. 
Ceſar, 
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Ceſar, to whom he was ſent into Gaul, 
as ſoon as he was nominated Tribune. 
FoR Pompey, as much as he was in- 
clin'd to favour Cicero, had made no 


other Advances yet, but only by way of 


Sollicitation and ſuch other good Offices 
as are done amongſt Friends, between one 
private Man and another. Before he 
tet the greater Engines at work, he wait- 
ed for the Return of Sextius to inform 
him of Cæſar's final Reſolution.” How- 
ever Pompey was ſo well diſpoſed to 
ſerve Cicero, that he had reſerved to him- 
ſelf the Choice of a Tribune, who was 
to propoſe his being recall'd : "Twas 
upon this Foundation Varro built the 
Hopes he had given Atticus: But it 
was neceſſary to know Czſar's Senti- 
ments: And not only Quintus had gi- 
ven Cicero no Intelligence upon that Sub- 
jet,” which made him conclude his Bro- 
ther could ſay nothing that was com- 


» — 
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Expectationem nobis non parvam attuleras, cum ſcrip- 
ſeras Varronem tibi pro amicitia confirmaſſe, cauſam no- 
ſtram Pompeium certè ſuſcepturum, & ſimul à Cæſare ei 
literæ, quas expectaret, remiſſæ eſſent actorem etiam da- 
turum. Utrum id nihil fuit, an adverſatæ ſunt Czfaris 
Literaz? An eſt aliquid in ſpe? Etiam illud ſeripſeras eundem 
ſecundum. Comitia dixifle, Nam Q. frater homo mirus om- 


nia mittit ſpei plena, metuens, credo, defectionem animi 
mei. z. ad Att. 18. | 1 


* 


fortable 
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ſortable upon it, but the time likewiſe, 
to which Pompey had put off our Ora- 
tor, was elaps d, Vacation was coming 
on, and there was no Probability that 
his Affair would be reſum'd till that Was 
expired. 

AN Incident had lately happen! d too, 
which neceſſarily retarded the Term he 
ſo much wiſh'd for: On the 11th of 
Auguſt, as Pompey was going into the 
Senate, one of Clodiuss Slaves let a 
Poniard fall juſt by him, which was im- 
mediately carried to Gabinius, one of the 
Conſuls; the Slave being apprehended 
confeſs d he was ordered to kill Pompey; 
who was ſo effectually frighted at this 
Attempt, that he returned home with 
all Expedition, and kept himſelf cloſe 
ſhut up till the Expiration of Clodzus's 
Tribuneſhip. 

PoMPEY's Fear was not without 
Foundation; for he was beſieg'd in his 
Houſe for ſeveral Days together by Clo- 
dius's Ruffians under the Conduct of one 
of his cnfranchis'd Servants call'd Damio, 
who wounded L. Nowns, a Tribune 
and zealous Partizan of Pompey's. 


Initur Conſilium de interitu Cn, Pompeii, quo patefacto. 
ferroque apprehen ſo, ille incluſus domi tamdiu fuit, quam- 
diu inimicus meus in tribunatu Pro Sext. 69. de Har. 
reſp. 49. Pro Milon, 18. 
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flonice detentus ſum, 3. ad Att. 19, 
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Tuo Cicero was not yet informed 
of this Incident yet he had reaſon e- 
nough to believe his Aﬀair would be 
roo tediouſly carried on for him to con- 
tinue all the while at Theſſalonica. Thus 
he wrote to Atticus the 16th of Sep- 
tember; © That in Compliance with the 
« 'Entreaties of his Brother, his Wife, 
« his Daughter, and Sextius, he would 
« ſtill have Patience till the beginning of 
« the enſuing Tear, and in the mean 
« time would go to Epirus. He conjures 
that Friend cither to ſtay for his com- 
ing, or elſe to make him a viſit at Theſ- 


ſalonica, before he returned to Rome : 


But Atticus returned thither immediate- 
ly after to take Poſſeſhon of a conſi- 
derable Eſtate, which his Uncle Q. Ce- 
cilius left him at his Death. 
CICERO concludes this Letter in a ve- 
ry extraordinary manner, by which we 
ſee how he was toſt and diſtreſsd with 
the Tempeſt of various Paſſions, and 
wearied of his Life between Hopes and 
Fears: For'after having in a very tender 
and affectionate manner recommended 
to Atticus his Wife Terentia, his Son, 


Quod ejuſmodi mihi Literæ à vobis afferebantur, ut ali- 
uid ex 1is eſſet expectandum; ſpe & cupiditate Theſ- 
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his Daughter and his Brother, he deſires 
him „o afſign him in ſome Field or o- 
« ther as much Land as would ſerve 
« to cover his Body. | 

THIS brings to my Remembrance 
the manner in which he endeavoured 
afterwards to excuſe the Dejection he 
had ſhewn under his Misfortunes. 

« I o wN, moſt venerable Pontifs, ſays 
« he, my Grief was exceſſively great, my 
« Affliction was incredible, I don't deny 
«< it: That Wiſdom expected from me 
« by ſome Perſons, who thought the 
« Greatneſs of my Sorrow an Argument 
« of Weakneſs, I diſclaim. Deprived, as L 
« was, of all that was dear to me in the 
«© World, and what even now I cannot 
<« ſpeak of without a Flood of Tears, 
e could Idiveſt my (elf of my Humanity, 
« and reſiſt the moſt natural Sentiments 
© of Man? The Reſolution I took would 
« have had no Merit in it, and the Com- 
«© monwealth would owe me no Thanks, 
ce if I had quitted nothing for her ſake, 
« but ſuch things as I could have part- 
« ed from without Pain or Reluctance. 


— ———————— 


* 


* 


* 


Te oro & obſecro, Pomponi, ut mihi ex agro tuo tan- 
tum aſſignes, quantum meo corpore occupari poteſt, 3. ad 

Att. 19 
Accepi, Pontifices, magnum atque incredibilem dolorem, 
Vc. Pro Dom. 97. & 98. . 
«« That 
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That callous Inſenſibility of Soul, 
which reſembles the Condition of a 
Man that has no feeling, when his 
Fleſh is burnt, is ſo unworthy the 
Appellation of Virtue, that 1 ſhould 
call it Stupidity. Singly to withſtand 
ſuch terrible Attacks, to ſuffer in the 
midſt of Peace all the Miſeries and De- 
ſolation that the cruelleſt War could 
produce, to be torn from the Arms 
of one's Family, to ſee one's Houles 
demoliſhed and Effects plundered, to 
be driven from one's Countrey for 
having ſerv'd it too faithfully, ſtript of 
all the moſt illuſtrious and diſtinguiſh'd 
Favours of the Roman People, hurl'd 
from the higheſt pitch of Dignity, that 
a Citizen can be exalted to, to ſce 
one's Enemies in Power and Autho- 
rity exacting, as it were, one's Fu- 
neral Charges in one's Life-time, and 


to endure all this for the ſake of one's 


fellow Citizens; if there be leſs Wil- 
dom in it, than in having no Attach- 
ment or Affection for any thing in the 
World, there is at leaſt ſuch a Tender- 
neſs in it, for one's Children, Family, 
and Self, as Nature challenges, and 
Humanity requires: This, I ſay, is a 
Subject worthy of the higheſt Praiſe, 


* and matter of immortal Glory. 


CICERO 


0 
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CI ERO did not yet go to Epirus, 
as he had promiſed Atticus; he conti- 
nued at Theſſalonica, where they perſuad- 
ed him it was for the Intercſt of his 
Affairs to remain. 

THE Letter he wrote to his Wife the 
5th of October had nothing in it very 
remarkable; he bewails his own and his 
Childrens Misfortunes, and as to the reſt, 
he ſays, he relies no otherwiſe upon the 
Hopes ſhe gives him of the new Tri- 
bunes, than in conſequence of Pompey's 
Diſpoſitions, whom he always ſeems to 
diſtruſt, and Craſſus much more. 

'T 1s needleſs to mention how inge- 
nious Cicero was at creating imaginary 
Troubles, and how, according to the 
uſual way of thoſe that arc remote 
from their Affairs, he exaggerated his 
Suſpicions, that he might reap ſo 
much the more Conſolation from the 
Pains they would conſcquently take to 
remove them. During the laſt Months 
of the Year, Pompey, Craſſus, the cight 
Tribunes, that were in his Intereſt, his 


* 
— 
* 
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Volui præſtolari apud te in Epiro: Sed ita ad me ſeri- 


bitur, ut putem eſſe commodius nos ii{dem in locis eſſe. 


3. ad Att. 20. : | 
In novis Tribunis Plebis intelligo te ſpem habere. Id 
erit firmum, fi Pompeii voluntas crit; ſed Craſſum tamen 


metuo. 14 Famil. 2. 
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Brother, his Son-in-Law, and his beſt 
Friends, all behay'd themſelves in ſuch 
a manner, as to make it a doubtful Queſ- 
tion, whether he had more Reaſon to 
Complain of the Diſſimulation and Trea- 


chery of ſome, or of the Imprudence and 


Credulity of others. 


SEX TIUS was returned from his Ex- 
pedition to Czſar, whoſe Conſent he 


had 'obtain'd for the recalling of Cicero, 


but under ſuch Reſtrictions and Limita- 
tions, as occaſioned many Difficulties, 
which neither Pompey nor . not- 
withſtanding all their Profeſſions and 
Proteſtations, were willing to encounter. 

PoMPEY in particular, that he might 
take nothing upon his own Account, left 
Sextius to frame according to the Know- 
ledge he had of Cæſar's Intentions the 
Draught of the Bill, which, as ſoon as 
he was in the Exerciſe of his Tribune- 


ſhip, he was to preſent in favour of Ci 


cero ; Sextius communicated this Draught 
to Atticus, and Atticus ſent it to our 
Orator for his Examination. 
CICERO makes Anſwer in his Let- 
ter of the 4th of Ofober, © that the 
“ Bill was drawn up in a Manner un- 


— _—_ 


| Rogatio Sextii neque Dignitatis ſatis habet, nec Cautio- 
nis: nam & nominatim ferre oportet, & de bonis diligen- 
eius ſeribi: & id animadvertas velim. 3. ad Art. 20. 


« {uitablc 
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« ſuitable to his Dignity, and not ſuf- 


« ficiently particular and expreſs: From 
« whence we may conclude it ran on- 


« ly in general Terms, and had no re- 
« ference to any thing but the Caſe, 
« upon which they had founded his Ba- 
* niſhment : For he deſires to have it par- 
ce ticularize his Name and the Reſtituti- 
c on of his Effects, rather conſenting 
ce to have it ſaid, that the Law, which 
te reſtored him, was a private Law, than 
te that it ſhould be leſs circumſtantial 
and expreſs. He therefore deſired 
« Atticus to prevail upon Sextius to 
« amend the Form of it, not knowing 
te that he was ſo bound up that he could 
« not exceed his Inſtructions. 

ALL the Month of Q&#ober paſs'd 
without Ciceros receiving any News 


from Nome, as he himſelf tells At- 


ticus in a Letter he wrote to him the 
28th of the fame Month; the Day at- 
ter which Niunius and his ſeven Col- 
leagues of their own accord, when it was 
not expected from them, preſented an- 
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Triginta dies erant ipſi cùm has dabam literas, per quos 
nullas à vobis acceperam. 3. 4d Att. 21. 
e enim ab eto Tribunis Plebis promulgat2, id eſt, ad 
4 Kal. Novembris, 3. ad Att. 23. 
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other Bill to the Senate for the re: 
calling of our Orator, and the reſtoring 
him to all his Honours z but there was 
no Proviſion made in this neither for the 
Reparation of his Fortune, 
Trey reſolvd before they went out 
of their Office to give a notable Teſti- 
mony of the good Diſpoſitions which 
they had always had towards our Orator ; 
this at leaſt was the Reaſon they gave 
for that Proceeding, which they pretend- 
ed to pride themſelves in amongſt his 
Friends, as if it had been a very ſignal 
and meritorious Service. 

CIC ERO, who better underſtood the 
Conſequences of it than they, did not 
think himſelf ſo much oblig'd to them for 
it, as they imagined ; he not only com- 
plain d of their omitting to provide for 
the Reſtitution of his Effects, but much 
more of the groſs Abſurdity of the laſt 
Clauſe in the Bill, wherein it was ſaid, 
« That if it contain d any thing con- 
« trary to former Laws or Ordinances 
« of the People, it ſhould be void and 
* of no Effect. 


15 


a 


Si quid in hac Rogatione ſcriptum eſt, quod per Leges Ple- 
biſve ſcita promulgare, abrogare, derogare, ſine fraude ſul 
on liceat, Cc, Ejus bac lege nihilum rogatur. 3. ad Att. 

3 
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Now this Bill was manifeſtly as con- 
trary to the Law, that was made for his 
Baniſhment, as any thing could be : For 
the one was made purpoſely to abrogate 
and repeal the other. | 

'T 15 true, Clodius to give the great- 
er Sanction and Validity to his Law had 
taken all imaginable Precaution to inſert 
the moſt rigid Prohibitions ; © But, ſays 
“ Cicero, when did they ever regard 
« ſuch Prohibitions in the repealing of 
« Laws? If they did, no Law would 
« ever be repealed: For there is not 
« one made, but what-is fortified with 
« ſuch Difficulties and Prohibitions; but 
«thoſe are diſannull'd of courſe, when 
the Law it ſelf is repeal'd. | 

«NEITHER do thoſe Prohibitions, 
adds he, regard the Tribunes, who are 
not bound by the Act of one of their 
« Colleagues: There ſeems to be ſome 
« foul Deſign at the bottom of that 
Management; for by ſubjoining that 
“ Clauſe to their Bill without any man- 
« ner of Occaſion they put their Suc- 
ceſſors (if they ſhould happen to be 


8 


Nam fi id eſſet, nulla ferè abrogari poſſet: Neque enim 
ulla eſt, quæ non ipſa ſe ſepiat difficultate abrogati- 
oni Lege enim Collegii ſui non tenebantur: Quo ma- 
jor eſt ſuſpicio malitiæ alicujus cum id, quod ad ipſos 
nihil pertinebat, Cc. 3. ad Att. 23. 
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ce 2s timorous as themſelves) under a 
« Neceſflity of following their Example, 
« tho' we find no Precedent of ſuch a 
« Proceeding: in regard to any other 
« Law of the ſame kind. 

CLoÞDivs did not fail making his 
Advantage of the cowardly Procedure 
of theſe eight Tribunes: In an Ha- 
rangue, that he made to the People 
the next. Day, he told them openly, 
« That this Circumſpettion of theirs was 
« a Leſſon for the Tribunes elett, to 
« teach them the proper Extent of their 
« Power. [25 

C1cERo deſired Atticus to diſcover 
who was the Author of this Novelty, to 
acquaint him how it was poſſible for Nin. 
nius and the reſt not to perceive the Ab- 
ſurdity of it, and to let him know, 
why thoſe eight Tribunes determined of 
their own Heads to frame a Bill ſo much 


to his Diſadvantage, whatever they might 
alledge to the contrary. | 


- 


IHE firſt Letters, that Cicers received 
from his Brother and his Son- in-Law, 
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* We 


| Neque id à Clodio prætermiſſum eſt : dixit enim in Con. 
cione ad 3 Nonas Novembris hoc. capite deſignatis Tribu- 
nis Plebis præſcriptum eſſe, quid liceret, 3. 4d Att. 23. 


1 | Ninnium ac cxteros fugerit, inveſtiges velim. 


proba- 
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probably gave him no Account of this 
laſt Tranſaction, ſince in the Anſwer he 
ſent his Brother he makes no mention 
at all of that Affair. 
PLAN CI Us had now detain'd Ci 
cero ſix Months at Theſſalonica, in hopes 
that, the Term of his Queſtorſhip end- 
ing with the Misfortunes of his Gueſt, 
he might accompany him to Rome, reap 
the Glory of his generous hoſpitable 
Treatment, and make uſe of his Intereſt 
for obtaining the * Tribuneſhip : Whilſt „dd 
he was pleaſing himſelf with theſe Ex- aQually 
pectations, they were both alarm'd with obtain it. 


Cicero 


the Approach of the Troops intended for ,j.cwards 
the forming of Piſo's Army. defended 


T H1s News admitting of no jv. Armin 


Cicero immediately departed for Dyr- ofBribery. 


rachium, a Free City, that was very much See f O. 


, "5b : Plancio. 
attach'd to his Intereſt; he arrived there 25 


the ſame Day, as appears by the Date of 
his two Letters, one to his Wife, and 
the other to Atticus, which he had not 
time to finiſh at Theſſalonica. 


1— 


— 


Me adhuc Plancius lberalitate ſud retinet, jam aliquoties 
conatum ire in Epirum, Spes homini injecta eſt poſſe 
nos una decedere: Quam rem ſibi magno honori ſperat 
fore. Sed jam, cum adventare milites dicentur, facien- 
dum nobis erit, ut ab eo diſcedamus. 3. ad Att. 22. 

Et quod mei ſtudioſos habeo Dyrrachinos, ad eos per- 
veni, cum illa ſuperiora Theſſalonicæ ſcripſiſſem. 7o1dem. 
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IN that he wrote to his Wife, he 


| ſpeaks to her in relation to a Countrey 


Farm, which ſhe thought of ſelling in or- 
der to furniſh him with Money; to this ef- 
fed. Do you conſider, dear Terentia, 
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* what you are going to do? If For- 
tune ſhould continue to exerciſe her 
Cruelty upon us, what a miſerable Con- 


dition will our unhappy. Boy be re- 


duced to? I can ſay no more upon 
the Subject, my Heart is ſo full; I 
forbear the reſt in Compaſſion to you, 
to ſpare the overflowings of your Tears. 
Do but reflect, if our Friends do their 
Parts, we ſhall not want Money; if 
on the contrary they ſhould deſert 
us, the Produce of that Land would 
not be ſufficient for our Occaſions. 
Let me conjure you therefore, by the 
deplorable Circumſtances we are in, 
not to deprive the poor Child of his 
laſt Relief: If you do reſerve him that 
Modicum, and if he ſhould in ſome 
meaſure ſupply the Deficiency of his 
Fortune by his Merit, he will till 


* have little enough to keep him from 
« Starving 3 if you do not, 'twill be im- 


CE 


Quad ad me, Terentia, ſcribis te vicum vendituram, Cc. 
14 Famil. 1. 


te poſlible 
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ee poſlible for him ever to retrieve his 
« unhappy Circumſtances. 

CicERO had no ſooner wrote theſe 
two Letters, than he reccived three more 
from Atticus, one of the 25th of Ofo- 
ber; another on the 29th of the ſame 
Month, by which that Friend informed 
him of what had paſsd in the Senate 
relating to the fore - mentioned Bill 
brought in by the Tribunes; and the 
Jaſt of the 12th of November, in which 
he explain'd the Reaſons, that might ſuſ- 
pend the Performance of the Promiſes 

made by Pompey, Craſſus, and others. 
W have already ſeen in part what 
anſwer Cicero made to the ſecond of 
theſe Letters; for as to the Aſſurances, 
which were given him by the firſt with 
reſpect to the good Diſpoſitions of Len- 
tulus, Metellus and Pompey, this ſecond 
Letter had almoſt deſtroyed them; inſo- 
much that Cicero in the remaining part 
of his Anſwer of November the zoth, 
after having ſaid, „that he ſhould be 
ce very ſorry the Tribunes elect ſhould 
« propoſe his being recalled in ſo abſurd 


3. ad Att. 23. | 

1d caput ſane nolim novos Tribunos Plebis ferre: Sed 
perferant modo quidlibet : Uno capite, quo revocabor (mo- 
d res conficiatur) ero contentus, 3. ad Att. 23. 
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« A Manner, as their Predeceſſors had 
« done, adds, that pethaps he may be 
« obligd to content himſelf with leſs ; 
e but if they were willing to ſerve him 
ce according to his own Mind, the new 


« Tribunes ſhould make uſe of the Form, 


« which T. Viſellius(a famous Counſellor 


ec of that Time) had drawn up for one of 


<« their Colleagues, called T. Fadius; in 
« which Caſe paſſing on to the third of 


« Atticus'sLetters he preſſes him to excite 


te the new Tribunes by his Friends as well 
<« as himſelf to unite all their Forces in 
e ſuch a manner, that, without being 


c oblig'd to return a ſecond Time to the 


<« Charge, they may at the firſt Attack 
«© ſurmount all the Obſtacles that ob- 
cc ſtructed his Return. 

« BUT if, ſays he, no ſuch good 
e things are to be expected, I beſeech 
<< you, I conjure you to love my Bro- 
** ther, whoſe Ruin is occaſioned by my 


6 TL 


Sed fi eſt aliquid in ſpe, vide Legem, quam T. Fabio 
&ripfit T. Viſellſu . jꝙare oro te, ut, fi qua ſpes 
erit rem poſſe confici, des operam ut uno impetu perfrin- 
gantur Sin, ut ego perſpicio, ſpei nihil eſt, oro, 
obteſtorque te ut Q. fratrem ames, quem ego miſrrum 
miſere perdidi: neve quid eum patiare graviùs conſulere 
de ſe, quàm expediat Sororis tuæ Filio: Meum Ciceronem, 
cui nihil miſello relinquo præter invidiam, & ignominiam 


nominis mei, tueare, quoad poteris. 3. ad At. 23. 


MNMis- 
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“ Misfortuties; for the ſake of your Siſ- 
* ter's Son preſerve him from all deſpe- 
<« rate Reſolutions; take into the Arms 
e of your Protection my poor helpleſs 


Cicero, to whom, unhappy Child! 


« I have nothing to leave but an Inhe- 
4 ritance of Envy and Ignominy entail'd 
« upon my Name; continue your kind 
« Offices to Terentia, the moſt diſtreſs d 
and diſconſolate of all Women. 


To her he wrote the following Letter. 


CIcERO to TERENTIA, to TUL- 
LIiA and CiCERo his Children. 


A RISTOCRITUS has brought 
me three Letters which I have 
« almoſt defac'd with my Tears; the 


e thought of your unhappineſs and the 


Childrens is mote inſupportable to me, 
« than the Senſe of my own. Not that 
« your Afflictions, be they never ſo op- 
cc preſliye, can be greater than mine; fot 
ct beſides the part I bear of yours, I have a 
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Terentiam unam ommium ærumnoſiſſimam ſuſtentes 
tuis officiis. 3. ad Att. 23. | | 
I4 Famil. 3, 44 
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ce heavy Load peculiar to my ſelf. But tis 
11 ce all my own Fault; Imight have prevent- 
LN | « cd them all by accepting the Lieute- 
vi ce nancy, or by ſtanding the Brunt; in 
« which if it had been my Fate to fall, 
« there would at leaſt have been ſome 
« Courage and 'Honour in my Fall: 
« Sure no Man living was ever ſo wretch- 
1 ce edly fearful and beſotted as I was up- 
_ « on that Occaſion. The Shame of 
1 te that unmanly Proceeding is the thing 
1 cc that ſtill confounds me: Iam conſcious 
| ce to my ſelf, and the Remorſe of that 
« Conſciouſneſs is inſeparable from my 
«« Soul that I neither acted as became a 
1 N « Husband nor a Father: This is the me- 
1 bY ec lancholy Reflection, that poſſeſſes me 
| i | Night and Day, and brings a thou- 
1 « ſand dreadful Images to my Imagina- 
3k © tion: Methinks I ſee the mournful 
_ © Figures of your Perſons, your penſive 
ce dejected Airs and languid Looks, more 
<< particularly remarkable in you, becauſe 
« of your delicate tender Conſtitution. 
% Amidſt all theſe Clouds of Miſery 
* and Sorrow if any glimmering of 
«© Hope appears, tis ſo ſmall, that tis 
ce almoſt imperceptible: My Enemies 
N are potent and numerous, and they 
« that envy me are innumerable. The 
great Point of Difficulty was to baniſh 
7 . 5 cc me, 
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me, that they have effected; to hin- 
der me from returning is an eaſy 
Task. However, as long as you have 
any Hopes, Ill give into them, that 


you may not have Reaſon to impute 


all Miſcarriages to my Fault and Indiſ- 
cretion. | 

« YouR Apprchenſions and Uneaſi- 
neſs about my not being ſafe are un- 
neceſſary: Thanks to my Calamities 
you have nothing to fear upon that 
(core; for the very Malice of my 
cruelleſt Enemies would wiſh me to 


«:live in the miſerable State I am now 


cc 


«c 


cc 
cc 
Lc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


reduced to; I am willing nevertheleſs 
to do what you delire. 


« I have ſent Letters of Thanks by 


Deſippus to thoſe Friends you wiſh- 
ed me to write to, and I have ac- 
quainted them, that I did it upon 
the Teſtimonies you had given me of 
their good Offices. 

« I perceive my Son-in-Law Piſo be- 


ſtirs himſelf for us with wonderful 


Affection and Activity; every Body 
eſteems and applauds him for it. The 
Gods grant, I may live to enjoy a- 
long with you and my Children the 


Society of ſo worthy and ſo good 


naturd a Man! 


« OUR preſcnt and our laſt Expec- 


tation 
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© tation is in the new Tribunes, and 
« the Period I place it in is the Begin- 


© ning of their Office. If they defer it 


c neyer fo little, the Buſineſs is at an 


« end; there's nothing more to be ex- 


ce pected. I have therefore diſpatch d 


* Ariſtocritus to you to give you the 


better Opportunity of informing me 
in what manner they ſet out. I have 
© likewiſe order d Deſeppus to make a 
quick Return, and have. ſent him to 
e muy Brother for the ſame Purpoſe ; for 
< what induced me chiefly to come to 
* Dyrrachium was the Conveniency of 
* having a quicker Intelligence of all 
< Tranſactions. I conſulted my own 
« Safety too in that Particular, for 1 
« think my ſelf perfectly ſecure in this 
« City, whoſe Intereſts and Privileges I 
© havealways defended : When the * E- 
„ nemy comes, I ſhall remove to E- 
cc pirus. | 

« As to your Propoſal of coming to 
* me, if I think it expedient ; tho' I'm 
<«« ſenſible a great part of the Burden of 
« my Affairs lies upon you, yet I think 
* it moſt adviſeable for you to ſtay 
* where you are. Tis my Buſineſs. to 
* come to you, if your Applications be 
« attended with any Succeſs ; if not. 


* 


A 


2 « Head. 


but tis needleſs to enlarge upon that 


. 
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« Head. Your firſt, or at leaſt your ſe- 
« cond Diſpatches will enable me to 
ce take a final Reſolution. I only deſire 
cc youll give me a particular and exact 
« Account in your Letters of all that 
c paſlcs; tho), to ſay the truth, it is not 
« ſo much Letters as Deeds that I ought 
c to expect. 

« TAKE care of your Health, and be 
aſſur'd, nothing in the World is, or 
ec ever was, more dear to me than your 
« ſelf, Farewel, dear Terentia, You're 


A 


c 


* 


never abſent from my Mind, and by 


KN 


perpetually thinking upon you I am 
drown'd in Tears. Farewel. 
Dyrrachium, Nov. 30. 


< 


THo' there never had been any Pre- 
cedent of appointing Conſuls for the 
Provinccs, whilſt they were only Con- 
ſuls elect, and tho' according to Rule 
they ſhould have waited till they had 
been ready to go out of their Office, 


— 


— - - * 2 * F 2 * 


Antea, cùm ad me ſeripſiſſetis veſtro conſenſu Conſu- 
lares Provincias ornatas eſſe, etſi verebar quorſum id ca- 


ſurum eſſet, tamen ſperabam vos aliquid aliquando vidiſſe 


prudentius, &c. 3 ad Att. 24. 

Accedit aliud non parvum incommodum, quòd gravis 
illa opinio, ut quidem ad nos perferebatur, Senatum nihil 
2 antequam de nobis actum eſſet, amiſſa eſt. 
Videm | 


before 


* Nepos. 
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before they determin'd what Number of 
Forces they were to take with 'em, or 
what Sums of Money they were to have 
out of the publick Funds, yet the Senate 
had agreed to anticipate the uſual Time 
for thoſe Appointments, either with a 
Deſign to favour Lentulus and * Metel- 
lus, or thro' Fear of being prevented in 
thoſe reſpects by the People. 

When Atticus inform'd Cicero of this 
Particular, he took it for granted, that 
his Brother and Atticus had not con- 
ſented to it, but upon Condition the 
Conſuls ſhou'd ſerve him with all their 
Power; but when the thing was done, 
and Atticus cou'd give no other Reaſon 
for it, but that their Oppoſition wou'd 
have been fruitleſs, becauſe the Conſuls 
elect cou'd have. procur'd the ſame Fa- 
vours from the People, if the Senate 
had refusd em. Cicero cou'd not for- 
bear ſhewing his Diſſatisfaction, for he 
had heard that his Friend's Compliance 
upon that Occaſion had been very much 
blam'd at Rome, and that the Tribunes 
elect had loudly complain'd that they 
had not been ſo much as conſulted up- 
on it; they, I ſay, who being ready to 
enter upon their Office cou'd have made 
Terms with Lentulus and his Colleague 


for complying with their Demands, which 
they 
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they had a Power to refuſe ; whereas 
now the Conſuls had no other Tie upon 
em but their Promiſe, which the Tri- 
bunes in this Situation cou'd not make 
them perform, if they were. not diſpos'd 
to do it of their own accord. 

THAT which troubled Cicero more 


than all this, was to find the Senate by 


this Proceeding act ſo contrary to the 
boaſted Reſolution they had agreed on, 
viz. of debating no Buſineſs whatſoever 


till the Conſuls had made a Report of 


his Affair, as to appoint the Conſuls 
their Governments before the uſual time, 
without any Neceſlity, and contrary to 
Cuſtom. 

To ſay the Truth, it is impoſſible to 
penetrate into the Motives of that caſy 
Compliance, which Quintus, Piſo, and 
Atticus himſelf had ſhewn in ſuch a 
Conjuncture. Tho' we ſhou'd ſay, it was 
a hard matter for them not to acquicſce 
in the Proteſtations of Lentulus, and 
the Appearances of a ſincere Reconcili- 
ation on the Part of Metellus, his fu- 
ture Colleague, yet this was quitting a 


— 
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Nam quod ſcribis, ni ita vobis placuiſſet, illos hoc idem 
per Populum affecutos fuiſſe vereor, ne & ſtudia Tri- 
bunorum amiſerimus; &, fi ſtudia maneant, vinculum 
ilud adjungendorum conſulum amiſſum ſit, Ibidem. 


=” Cer- 
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Certainty for an Uncertainty, it was de- 
priving the new Tribunes of the Uſe of 
their moſt valuable Privilege, and ren- 
dring them incapable, if not unwilling 
to be ſerviceable. | 
ATTICUS, in order to clear himſelf 
from theſe Reproaches, took the Op- 


- Portunity of a Journey he was to make 


into Epirus to come to Dyrrachium, 
where we may preſume he ſpent ſome 
Days; but he was no ſooner departed 
thence to proſecute his Journey, than 
Cicero relapsd into all his former Diſ- 
quiets, upon ſome News or other he 
had recciv'd, from which he thought he 
might draw infallible Omens of the Du- 
ration of his Misfortunes. © I ſee, ſays 
he, © my Calamities, as they grow old- 
« er, only become the more deſperate 
« and incurable. I muſt be ſtone-blind, 
<« if I did not ſee that miſerable De- 
« monſtration ; for what Probability is 
there, that you wou'd have left Rome, 
«< if you your ſelf had not deſpair'd of 


© my Reſtoration? However, that I may 


_—_— 7 


— 


Poſt tuum à me diſceſſum literz, mihi Roma allatz 
ſunt: ex quibus proſpicio nobis in hic calamitate tabeſcen- 
dum eſſe. Neque enim (ſed bonam in partem accipies) 
ft ulla ſpes falutis noſtræ ſubeſſet, tu pro tuo amore in me 
hoc tempore diſceſſiſſes, &c. 3. ad Att. 25. 


© not 
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* not appear ungrateful or unjuſt in ac- 
« cuſing you for not renouncing your 
4 own Affairs for the ſake of mine, I 
* ſhall ſay no more upon that Subject. 
*© Remember only the Promiſe you 
* made me of returning hither before 
<< the firſt of Fanuary. 

Pompey in the mean time ſollicited 
Gabinius ſo warmly in favour of Cicero, 
that he was no longer able to withſtand 
his Importunity, but at laſt came over 
to the Party, which they convinc'd him 
wou'd very quickly be the uppermoſt. 

HE ſoon got the better of his former 
Repugnancy, after Clodius had ſhewn 
his indiſcreet Reſentment at his quit- 
ting their Party. Clodius was ſo elated 
with the Glory of having confin'd Pom- 
pey to his Houſe in the manner I've al- 
ready related, that he cou'd not conceal 
his Indignation at Gabinius for this cruel 
Treachery and Deſertion, but was reſolv'd 
to make him repent his Change. 

Tarar Conſul's paſt Life gave Clodius 
a ſufficient Handle againſt him; he caſily 
found Pretences to moleſt him, it not 
in his Perſon, at leaſt in his Eſtate, which 
he dedicated to Ceres. 


— th — 
n 
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Poſtea fregit fœdus Gabinius. Pro Domo 66. 
Bona tui Gabinii conſecraſti. 1bidem 124. 
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THIS Ceremony was not perform'd, 
like all the reſt of the ſame kind, by 
the Miniſtration of the Prieſts ; this De- 
dication was ſufficiently valid, if it was 
ratified by the Preſence of the People 
conven'd for that Purpoſe ; the Tribune 
alone appearing upon the Place with his 
Head vail'd, and a Fire lighted before 
him, had no need of any farther Aſſiſt- 
ance, but only of a ſort of Muſician, 
who play'd upon the Flute, whilſt that 
Magiſtrate pronounc'd the Form of Con- 
ſecration. 

NoTHING of this kind had been 
ſcen in Rome for about fourſcore Years, 
when another Tribune, call'd C. Atinius, 


* Great to be reveng'd of * Q. Metellus, a Cen- 


Grandfa- 
ther to the 


ſor, had reviv'd this ancient Superſtition 


Conſul e- aboliſh'd from that time by Diſuſe. 
lect of the Ninnius, one of Clodiuss Colleagues, 


ſame name 


not being able to ward this unexpected 
Blow, return'd him the ſame Compli- 
ment, and dedicated all his Effects to 
Ceres with the ſame Facility. 


Tu, tu, inquam, capite velato, concione advocati, fo- 
culo poſito, bona tui Gabinii conſecraſti. Pro Domo 124. 
Atqui C. Atinius patrum memoria bona Q. Metelli con- 


ſecravit foculo poſito in roſtris adhibitoque tibicine. 
Ibid. 123. 


Exemplo tuo bona tua nonne L. Ninnius conſecravit? 


tid. 125. C 
Zis 
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Clodius enrag'd to the laſt degree, and 
the more ſo becauſe he cou'd not make 
uſe of Repriſals againſt Ninnius, whoſe 
Behaviour was blameleſs and irreprove- 
able, fooliſhly turn'd his Spleen againſt 
Cæſar, whoſe Protection was the only 
Support of his Cabal. He propos'd to 
the Senate, that they wou'd annul what- 
ſoever that great Man had acted in the 
Time of his Conſulſhip, and declar'd 
openly, © that if they woit'd repeal Cæ- 
e ſar's Acts, he wou'd be the firſt Man 
e that wou'd bring Cicero back to Rome 
« upon his Shoulders. © 

HE morcover cited the College of Au- 
gurs, and Bibulus in particular, to appear 
before the People. The Augurs being 
interrogated, declar'd (what all the World 
knew, but it was neceſſary for Form's 
ſake they ſhou'd declare it) that accord- 
ing to Law, and the Rules of their Diſ- 
Cipline, it was unlawful to treat with 
the People, when they obſerv'd the 
Heavens. Bzbulus being interrogated in 


111 
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Omnia quæ Cæſar egiſſet, quæ contra Auſpicia eſſent 
acta, per Senatum reſcindi oportere: quod ſi fieret, dice- 


bas te tuis humeris Cuſtodem urbis in urbem relaturum. 


Pro Domo 40. 
Tu M. Bibulum in Concionem, tu Augures produxiſti 
te interrogante Augures reſponderunt, &c, Jbidem. 


1 his 
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his turn, made Anſwer, that it was true 

in fact, he had obſerv'd the Heavens all 

thoſe Days, on which Cæſar propound- 
ed his new Laws, and ſpecified that 

Day in particular when Clodzus's Adop- 

2 tion was confirm'd by the People. 

43 * SUcH extraordinary Courſes as theſe, 
whatever the Conſequences of em might 
be, (but we may preſume they had no 
Effect with regard to Cæſar, ſince they 
had none with reſpect to Gabinius) 
cou d not well be carried on without 
coming to Blows, and downright Vio- 

| lence: accordingly, in one Rencounter 
Gabinius's Faſces, the Badges of Conſu- 
lar Authority, were broken in Pieces; 
and Clodius was wounded in another. 

THE new Tribunes enter'd upon their 
Office at the uſual Time: The moſt 
conſiderable amongſt 'em was the fa- 
mous Milo, born of an illuſtrious Ple- 
beian Family, call'd the Papzan, in which 
there had been ſeveral Conſuls, but he 
had quitted the Name of this Family, 
and taken that of another, no leſs il- 
luſtrious, viz. that of Annius, who was 
his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, — 


— — 


Quas iſte tum cædes, quas lapidationes, quas fugas fe- fue 
cerit, vidiſtis. Pro Domo 67. cut 


and 
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and the Perſon that had adopted him. 
Milo had been Queſtor in the Year 691, 
and Pompey had brought him into the 
Intereſts of Cicero, by promiſing to make 
him Conſul. 

THE moſt diſtinguiſh'd after him was 
Sextus, of whom we have ſpoken be= - 
fore. The reſt were T. Fadins, M. Cu- 
rius, C. Sextilins, M. Ceſpius, C. Meſ 
cinius, Q. Fabricius, Sex. Statilius, Ser- 
ranus, and Q. Numerius Gracchus. 

THE eight firſt mention'd worthily 
ſupplied the Places of their Predeceſ- 
ſors, the other two were devoted to 
Clodius, and entirely given up to his 
capricious Humour; ſo that Cicero, by a 
{ſort of Fatality, had juſt the ſame num- 
ber of Friends and Foes in the-Body of 
the Tribunes, as he had in the preceding 
Year, which terminated without any re- 
markable Tranſation, excepting what I 
laſt related. 

Thx firſt of January being come at Ann. U. c. 
laſt, immediately after the ordinary For- 99% , 
malities, before any other Buſineſs was rus; 
mention'd, Lentulus mov'd the Senate Sher, & 


©. Cæcili- 
. uus Metellus 
Ne pos. 


Veniunt Kalendæ Januarii : vos hæc melius ſcire po- 
teſtis gquæ virtus, actio, gravitas P. Lentuli Conſulis 
fuerit; quæ etiam Collegæ ejus moderatio de me: qui 
cum inimicitias ſibi mecum ex Reip. diſſenſione, & c. Pro 


Sext. 72. | 
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for the recalling of Cicero, and fpoke 
upon it with all the Energy and Gravity 
that were ſuitable to ſo important an 
Affair. 

H1s Speech was ſeconded by a De- 
claration, which Metellus Nepos, his 
Colleague, made to this effect; * that 
« in Conſideration of the Publick Good, 
« and in Deference to that illuftrious 
« Aſſembly, he was willing to ſacrifice 
his private Refentments againſt Cicero, 
« and to concur in any thing that ſhou'd 
© be propos'd to his Advantage. 

AFTER this they calld for the Opi- 
nion of one of the moſt eminent Per- 
ſons in the Houſe of Conſular Dignity : 
This was L. Cotta, of a noble Patrician 


A 


Family, -call'd the Aurelian, originally 


deſcended from the Sabines: he was Cæ- 


far's Uncle by the Mother's Side, had 


been Conſul in 688, and Ccnſor the 
Year following. 2 10 

THis great Magiſtrate begun his 
Speech by declaring, „ that it was un- 
© neceſſary to make a Law for Ciceros 


K —é— 
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Tum princeps rogatus Sententiam L. Cotta dixit id 
quod. digniſſimum republica fuit id. 73. 

Nihil de me actum eſſe jure, nihil More Majorum, ni- 
hil Legibus; vix fuiſſe illam flammam quaſſatæ rene 
Fan temporum. Pro Sext. 73. 


5 Return, 
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e Return, becauſe nothing had been 
« done againſt him in a legal manner, 
« or according to ancient Uſage or 
« Precedents, but only by Force of 
« Arms, and all forts of violent Pro- 
te ceedings; that, if the pretended Law 
c for his Baniſhment cou'd be look'd 
t upon as a true authentick Law, then 
neither the Confuls cou'd propoſe 
any thing contrary to it, nor he give 
« his Opinion of it, as he did; that this 
«being the Caſe, they ſhou'd beware 
« how they made another Law for the 
* repealing of that pretended one, be- 
* caufe that wou'd be owning and ac- 
* knowledging the Authority ef this; 
<« that Cicero had manifeſted a greater 
* Regard to his Countrey and Fellow- 
« Citizens, than to himſelf, by with- 
« drawing from the Storm, in the man- 
c ner he had done, and that having 
ce ſeryd the Commonwealth as much 


— : 
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Quod fi ina Lex eſſet, nec referre ad Senatum Conſules, 


nec Sententiam dicere fibi licere, === quorum utrumque 
cum ſieret, non oportere ut de me Lex ferretur decerni, 
nec illa, quz nulla eſſet, eſſe Lex judicaretur : me conſu- 
luiſſe Reipublicæ, ceſſiſſe tempeſtati, amiciorem vobis cæ- 
teriſque civibus, quàm mihi ac meis extitiſſe. Pro Domo 68. 

uare cum abſens Rempublicam non minus magnis peri- 
culis, quam quodam tempore præſens liberaſſem, non re- 
ſtitui me ſoluͤm, ſed etiam ornar à Senatu decere. Fro 


Set. 73. 
oa 73 « by 
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by his Abſence and Retreat, as he had 
« formerly done by his Preſence, he 
« ought not only to be Reſtored, but 
« rewarded by the Senate with new Ho- 
«© nours and Diſtinctions. 

POM E v, who gave his Opinion next 
to Cotta, commended his Judgment, and 
added, © that in order to prevent all 
« Inconveniences and all Incidents, that 
“ might be capable of defeating or per- 


AN 
* 


<« verting the good Intentions of the 
« Houſe, it was his Opinion, that there 


* 


<« ſhould be a Senatis-conſultum for the 


recalling of Cicero, and that ſecond- 
« ed moreover by a Plebiſcitum, inaſ- 
« much as he had been baniſhed by a 
* kind of Law, if not by a true one. 

AMONGST the eight Pretors of 
this Year there was none but Appius, 
Brother to Clodzus, that oppos d this Sen- 
timent ; all the reſt of the Senators con- 
curd in Pompey's Opinion. 

Wren they were going to draw 
up the Senatits-conſultum purſuant to 


c 


A 


— 
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Sed poſt eum rogatus Cn. Pompeius approbati lauda- 
taque Cottæ Sententi2 dixit, ſeſe otii mei cauſd, ut om- 
ni populari concitatione defungerer, cenſere, ut ad Sena- 
tus autoritatem Populi quoque Romani beneficium erga 
me adjungeretur. Cùm ws fine ulli varietate diſceſſio, 
ſurrexit, ut ſciatis, Atilius hic Gavianus, nec auſus eſt, cum 
eſſet emptus, intercedere; noctem fibi ad deliberandum 
poſtulayit———Pro Sext. 74. | 


this 
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this Propoſal, one of the two Tribunes, 
that Clodius had drawn to his Party, 
required four and twenty Hours time to 
conſider upon it. 

THIS Tribune, originally come from 
a Village in Great Greece, was a Per- 
ſon of very mean Birth and Extraction; 
he was called dex. Statilins Seranus from 


the Name of a very illuſtrious Family, 


into which he was adopted ; he had 
been Queſtor in the Conſulſhip of Ci- 
cero, who during that Time had done 
him extraordinary Service. 

ALL the whole Houſe exclaim'd a- 
gainſt his Demand; and C7. Oppzus in par- 
ticular, who was his Wife's Father, threw 
himſelf at his Feet, and entreated him 
with Tears to deſiſt from his Oppoſition ; 
but he obſtinately perſiſted in it, pro- 
miſing however, that he would acquieſce 
the next Day: The Houſe took his Word 
and adjourn'd to the next Morning. 

THIS Delay gave him an Opportu- 
nity to negotiate with his Principals, 
and to procure double the Reward that 
was before agreed for. 


Clamor Senatus, querelz, preces, ſocer ad pedes abjectus: 
Ille fe affirmare poſtero die moram nullam eſſe facturum. 
Creditum eſt, diſceſſum eſt. 7bidem. 
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Tu Senate met every Day only to 
deliberate upon Ciceros Affair: The 
Tribunes on their ſide were no leſs ac- 
tive; and if Q. Fabricius, who was one, 
had been as potent and ſucceſsful, as 
he was zealous and couragious, the Re- 
turn of our Orator had certainly been 
determined upon the 23d of the ſame 
January by an Ordinance of the People, 
who were then aſſembled according to 
their Hundreds in the Temple of Caſtor, 
Where this Tribune was come before 
Day, that he might get Poſſeſſion of the 
Avenues and make himſelf Maſter of the 
Place. 

CLoD1vs, who without doubt had 
got Notice of his Deſign, had borrow- 
ed of his Brother Appius a number of 
Gladiators, that he kept in Exerciſe in 
order to give Diverſion to the People at 
the Funcral of a Relation; theſe, toge- 
ther with a conſiderable number of Slaves, 
he had poſted in the Night-time round 
about the fame Temple, This Party 
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Illi interea deliberatori merces longi interpoſits nocte 
duplicata eſt,  Conſecuti dies pauci omnino Januarii men- 
fe, per quos Senatum haberi liceret; ſed tamen actum ni- 
hil niſi de me. Venite tandem in Comitio de me agendo 
dies 8. Kal. Februarii princeps rogationis, vir mihi ami- 
ciſſimus, Q. Fabricius, Templum aliquanto ante lucem oc- 
cupavit. idem. 75. | gm > 
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ſeeing Fabricius coming to take Poſſeſſi- 
on, ran ſuddenly upon him, wounded 
ſeveral of his Men, killed many others, 
and drove him quite away, together with 
C. Ciſpius, one of his Colleagues, who 
had joined himſelf with him on this 
Occaſion. 

Q. CICERo was the Perſon they 
hop'd to find, becauſe he was look'd 
upon as the moſt active Friend and zca- 
lous Sollicitor for his Brother. Not long 
after this he ventur'd to appear in the 
Roſtrum in order to exite and ſtir up 
the People to favour his Brother's Re- 
ſtoration: But he was pull'd out and 
driven amongſt the Crowd, where his 
Slaves and Servants with great Difficul- 
ty defended him, till he made his Eſcape 
by the favour of the Night, after he had 
been oblig'd to lie a good part of the 
Day conceal'd among the dead. 

WIL theſe things were doing; 
in the Forum, the Tribune Sextzrs came 


* 


Cum Forum, Comitium, Curiam armatis hominibus 
OCCUPaviſlent=——[mpetum feciunt in Fabricium, manus at- 
ferunt, occidunt nonnul los. Cifpium Tribunum Plebis 
depellunt, cxdem maximam in Foro faciunt. . Fratrem 
meum oculis quærebant, voce poſcebant &, cùm 
ad Fratris ſalutem a Populo Romano deprecandam venifler, 
pulſus è Roſtris in Comitio jacuit, teque Servorum & Liber- 
torum corporibus obtexit, vitamque ſuam noctis & fugæ 
præſidio defendit. Pro Sext. 75. & 76. 
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to the Temple of Caſtor to declare to 
the Conſul Nepos, that the Omens were 
inauſpicious. I don't well underſtand 
what this Conſul was doing in that Tem- 
ple; but as we ſhall find by the Sequel, 
that his Reconciliation with our Orator 
was not very ſincere, that Ciceros At- 
fair was the grand Buſineſs of the Day, 
and that Sext;s muſt neceſſarily be too 
much taken up with that to think of 
any thing elſe, there is no room to doubt 
but Nepos was concerting ſome under- 
hand Practices in that Temple to the 
Prejudice of our Orator. 

IN ſhort Clodius's Band, as ſoon as 
ever they perceived Sextius, ſet up a 
Shout and fell violently upon him, beat 


him with Swords and Staves, wound- 


ed him in above twenty places, andleft 
him for dead upon the Spot. 

GOING away with this Notion, and 
apprehending the Puniſhment ſuch an 
Enormity deſerved, they fell upon the 
moſt extraordinary Reſolution in the 
World, which was to kill one of the 


Mem 


Venit in templum Caſtoris, obnuntiavit Conſuli, cum 


ſubitò manus illa Clodiana, in cxde civium ſæpè jim vic- 
trix, exclamat, incitatur, invadit inermem a quibus 


hic multis vulneribus acceptis ſe abjecit exanimatus. Pro 
Sext. 79. 


Tribunes 
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Tribunes of their own Faction, that it 
might be thought this laſt Aſſaſſination 
was committed by Sextzus's Attendants, 
and conſequently the Crime being equal 
on both ſides they might the more ea- 
ſily eſcape the Rigour of the Law. 

For this end they caſt their Eyes up- 
on 9. Numerius Gracchus. This Grac- 
chus was a poor worthleſs Country man, 
who was come to the Tribuncſhip no 
Body knows how; for as that Office of 
Magiſtracy was almoſt entirely in the 
Diipoſal of the Populace, it was moral- 
ly impoſſible but their Caprice would 
ſomctimes confer it upon the moſt un- 
worthy and contemptible Objects. 

Bur Numerius was timely adycrtis'd 
of the Treatment they deſign'd him; and 
to prevent it, he dreſs'd himſelf in his 
old Mule-driyer's Habit, which was the 
{ame Dreſs he firſt came in to Rome ; and 
in this Diſguiſe, carrying at the ſame time 
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At verd ipſi parricidæ aded vim ſui facinoris perhor- 
ruerant, ut, fi paulo longior opinio mortis Sextii fuiſſet, 
Gracchum illum ſuum transferendi in nos criminis cauſi 
occidere cogitarint. Lid. 82. 

Senſit ruſticulus non incautus ſuum ſanguinem quæri 
ad reſtinguendam invidiam facinoris Clodiani, mulionicam 
penulam arripuit, cum qui primum Romam ad Comitia 
venerat, meſſoria ſe corbe contexit: Atque hoc ſcitis om- 
nes uſque aded hominem in periculo fuiſſe, quoad {citum 
fit Sextium vivere. Jbidem, 
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a Reaper's Basket upon his Head, he was 
making his Eſcape, when they came and 
told him, that Sextius was not dead, and 
that he might reſume his proper Apparel. 

M 1L0o, who had the beſt CharaQter, 
as well as the greateſt Intrepidity of all the 
cight Tribunes, that had declared for 
Cicero, being exaſperated with ſo many 
Violences and Outrages, ordered Appius 
Gladiators, who were the principal In- 
ſtruments of them, to be apprehended, 
to be brought before the Senate, where 
they confeſsd the Fatt (too publick and 
notorious to be denied) and afterwards 
committed them to Priſon: But the 
Tribune Serranus ſoon ſet them at Li- 
berty. 

CLop1vs enraged at this beginning 
of a Proſccution ſet his Ruffians to at- 
tack Milos Houſe with Sword in one 
Hand and Fire in the other, and per- 
ſonally inſulted him himſelf, wherever 
he could meet him. It was in this Tu- 
mult the Faſces of the Conſul Nepos 
were burnt, and the Temple of Nymphs, 


ih. 


he 


Gladiatores ex Prætoris Comitatu comprehenſi, in Sena- 
tum introducti, confeſſi, in vincula conjecti à Milone, miſ- 
fi a Serrano. 2bid. 85. 

Alterius Tribuni Plebis domus eſt oppugnata ferro, faci- 
bus, exercitu Clodiano. 1bidem. 

Adem Nympharum incendit. Pro Milo, 7 3. | 
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the Place where the Regiſters were kept 
for enrolling the Numbers of the Peo— 
ple, was conſumed. 

M 11 00 brought an Accuſation againſt 
Clodius in the ordinary Form ; but he 
could not proſecute his Charge aftcr he 
had commenced ir, becauſe the Judges 
for that Year were not yet appointed, 
Nepos, who perccived that his old Friend 
and Couſin German muſt neceſſarily be 
condemn'd, had prevail'd with the Pre- 
tor, to whom the Cognizance of ſuch 
Misdemeanors belong'd, not to ſuffer the 
Informations to be made before any 
Judges but his own Aſſiſtants. Now 
according to Law it belong d to the Que- 
ſtors to determine them by Lot, and the 
Queſtors themſelves were not yet elected, 
becauſe the Ediles, whoſe Election was 
to be antecedent to theirs, were not yet 


ww 


| FF choſen by rcaton of theſe Tumults and 
x Diſorders. | 
5 CLop tus therefore had nothing to 
\c apprehend till the Ediles were clected, 
and leſs Reaſon ſtill to be afraid of a- 
Iny thing afterwards, becauſe he himſelf 
was pretty ſure of being clected to that 
na- 
uſ- | | 
Deſcendit ad accuſandum fracti erant animi ho- 
Ci- minum——.Ecce tibi Conſul, Prætor, Tribunus Plebis 
nova novi generis Edicta proponunt, Pro Sext, 89. 
Office. 
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Office, which he was making Intereſt 
for with all imaginable Vigour; and 
when once he became poſſeſsd of that 
Poſt, he was out of the reach of all their 
Proſecutions; for the Curule Magiſtrates, 
and ſuch the Ediles were, had the Pri- 
vilege of being exempted from all Pu- 
niſhment and Proſecution except in the 
Caſe of Treaſon. | 
CLopi1vs and his Faction ſtruggled 
hard to haſten the Convention of the 
People for that Election; but all their 
Efforts were in vain, for Milo and his Col- 
leagues were reſolved not to recede 
from their Right of Oppoſition: How- 
cver when Sextius and he found, that 
by this manner of delaying Czcero's Af- 
fair was retarded, they reſolv'd to throw off 
that dilatory Idleneſs, and to exert them- 
ſelves with as much Vigour and Activity 
for a good Cauſe, as Clodius had long 
done for a bad one. Therefore they 
procured a number of Gladiators, and 
put the moſt reſolute of their Friends 
at the Head of them, by which means 
they became capable at leaſt of repel- 
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Homines emiſti, coegiſti, paraſti, Cc. Pro Sext. 84. 

: Ut jus experiretur, vim depelleret; altero uti voluit, ut 
virtus audaciam vinceret, altero uſus neceſſariò eſt, nè virtus 
ab audacia vinceretur. Jbidem. 92, 
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ling Force by Force. The two Parties 
in ſhort had ſeveral Rencounters and 
Engagements, in which the Advantage 
was generally on the ſide of the Tri- 
bunes. | 

THE Senate grown weary of theſe 
Delays, and exaſperated at ſo many Diſ- 
appointments, ſuſpended and broke off 
all their ordinary Functions, and refuſed 
even to give Audience to the Embaſſa- 
dors of Kings and confederate Nations 
during the whole Month of February, 
which was the time ſet apart for that 
Ceremony; and from that time they did 
nothing in the World but ſend their 
Thanks to the Cities, that had given Ca- 
cero a kind Reception, and their Recom- 
mendations to the Governors of Pro- 
vinces, thro' which he might paſs, to 
treat him with all the Marks of Honour, 
that were due to his Perſon and Cha- 
racter. 

THE People too were equally trou- 
bled at all theſe croſs Accidents and Diſ- 
appointments: They gave over aſſem- 
bling; the Pretors and other Judges left 
off all Adminiſtration of Juſtice, the whole 
publick Authority being born down by 
the Violence of the two Factions. 

FIVE Months were ſpent in this tu- 
multuous Diſorder and Confuſion, the 

U 2 ſuperior 
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ſuperior Magiſtrates not thinking them- 
ſelves powerful enough to ſtem the Tor- 
rent of ſo violent a Faction. 

LENTULUS at laſt being afraid the 
ſuccceding Conſuls, whole Election was 
juſt coming on, would rob him of the 
Glory of reſtoring our Orator, if they 
happened to be in his Intereſt, or that, 
if otherwiſe, he might incur the 
proach of having ſacrificed him to his 
Politicks, reſolved to correct his paſt Er- 
rors ; and, that he might not miſcarry, 
as he had done before, he procur'd in 
the firſt place a Senatus-conſultum, im- 
porting, «© That the Conſuls ſhould ſend 
« circular Letters throughout all Italy 
ce fo invite all the Freemen, that were 
e well affetted to the Commonwealth 
« and deſired its Preſervation, to repair 
« immediately to Rome. 

I T was at this Conjuncture, as I take 
it, that Cicero wrote his 26th Letter of 
the third Book of Letters directed to 
Atticus ; for the Date of that Letter is 
evidently falſe, becauſe the Senatis-con- 
ſultum, which he ſays he received from 
his Brother, could be no other than this 
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Senatus decrevit, ut omnes, qui Rempublicam ſalvam 
eſſe vellent, ad me unum defendendum venirent, Pro 
Damo 73. 
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we arc ſpcaking of, upon which Sub- 
ject Czcero tells his Friend, © that he will 
« wait at Dyrrachium the Iſſue of that 
« general Convocation, but that, if the 
* Propoſal of his Return meets with a- 
« ny further Difhcultics, he will ven- 
ture to come upon the ſole Authority 
« of the Senate, and rather risk his Life, 
« than be any longer deprived of his 
« Country. 

THe People of Capua were the firſt 
that obey'd the Summons, being led to 
it by the ſame Gratitude as had induc'd 
them before to erect a Golden Statue to 
Cicero, as well as by Pompey's Sollici- 


tations, who was * Duumvir of thats A; much 


Place, and had been concerned (as Wome ny 
Ontiu 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe, in concerting the 
Senatus-conſultum. The other People 
and Diſtricts of Italy followed their Ex- 
ample, and repaired in Crowds to Rome 
to favour the recalling of that Illuſtrious 
Exile. 

LENTULUS, ſupported by ſo con- 
ſiderable a Reinforcement, aſſembled the 
Senate in the Capitol the 14th of July. 
The Houſe conſiſted that Day of four 
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Si obtrectabitur, utar autoritate Senatiis, & potius vita 
quam patrià carebo. 3. ad Att. 26, 
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hundred and ten Senators, beſides the 
other Magiſtrates, that were not of their 
Body. 

Ueo that Conſul's Motion for the 
recalling of Cicero, Pompey, who ſpoke 
the firſt, read his Opinion, which for 
the ſake of giving it the greater Weight 
and Authority he had commitred to writ- 
ing, and which was unanimouſly ap- 
plauded and aſſented to by the whole 
Houle. 

THE Conſul Nepos himſelf was fo 
touched with the Exhortations of P. Ser- 


vilius, a grave ancient Senator, that 


was one of his Relations, urging him 
not to degenerate uponſo extraordinary an 
Occaſion from the Virtue of his Family 
and the great Examples of their common 
Anceſtors, he was ſo ſenſiby affected, I 
ſay, with this moving Admonition, that 
he could not reſtrain his Tears, but 
ſeem'd to repent of the Aſſiſtance he 


had lent Clodius in his late outrageous 
Diſorders. 


CICERO the fifth of January pre- 
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De ſcripto ſententia dicta. Pro Sext. 129. 

Quem Pub. Servilius & autoritatis & orationis ſuæ di- 
rina quãdam gravitate ad ſui generis communiſque ſang ui- 
g's facta virruteſque reyocavit. Poſt red. in Sen. 24. 
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ceding had ſent him a Letter of Civility 
from Dyrrachium, being informed by At- 
ticus, that he had brought him at laſt to 
a perfect Reconciliation. At that time 
indeed he did give convincing Proofs of 
it, but he relaps'd upon ſeveral Occaſi- 
ons, as we ſhall find by the Sequel. 
AFTER the two Conſuls appeared 
ſo well; affected to Cicero, whenever his 


Affair was ſpoken of, they purpoſely made 


uſe of the Words, that he may return, 
not that he may be recalled, to ſignify 
that they did not look upon him as an 
Exile, but only as a Citizen driven out 


of his Country by Violence, contrary to 


the Laws and to common Juſtice. 

THE next Day being the 15th of Ju- 
ly Lentulus made a Speech to the Peo- 
ple, and expreſsd himſelf with ſo much 
Affection, Eloquence and Dignity, that 
he impos'd Silence even upon the Mob, 
that was moſt devoted to Clodius. 

AFTERWADS he appointed ſome of the 


Non eft ita latum, ut mihi Romam venire liceret, ſed 
ut venirem. Pro Domo 71. 

Idem Conſul curavit, ut eadem a Principibus Civitatis 
in concione poſtero die dicerentur, cum quidem ipſe egit 
ornatiſſime cauſam meam, perfecitque adſtante atque au- 
diente Itali4 tota, ut nemo cujuſquam conducti aut per- 
diti vocem acerbam atque inimicam bonis poſſet audire. 


Poſt red. in Sen. 25. 
U 4 moſt 
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moſt eminent Senators to repeat their 
Opinious to the Aſſembly, which they 
had unanimouſly agreed in the Day be- 
fore in the Capitol. Pompey diſtinguiſh- 
cd himſelf above all the reſt, and inſtead 
of barely reciting his Opinion, as he had 
done the Day before, he recommended 
it with a ſet Speech, in which he inſiſted, 
that Cicero having by his vigilant and pru- 
dent Adminiſtration, preſerv'd the Com- 
monwealth from impending, inevitable 
Ruin, his Preſervation ought to be inſepa- 
rable from that of his Country ; he turther 
cxhorted the People to ſecond and de- 
fend the Authority of the Senate, which 
was ſo deeply engag'd in the Affair, and 
vigorouſly to ſupport and maintain the 
Glory and Tranquillity of the State, whoſe 
common Concern and Intereſt it was to 
reſtore an ancient Conſul, whoſe Merit 
was ſo eminently conſpicuous, and had 
extended to all the- Members of the 
whole Commonwealth. He concluded 


. 


Primum vos docuit meis conſiliis Rempublicam eſſe 
ſervatam, cauſamque meam cum communi ſalute conjun- 
xit, hortatuſque eſt, ut autoritatem Senatùs ſtatum Civi- 
tatis, fortunas Civis bene meriti defenderetis: tum in per- 
orando poſuit vos rogari a Senatu, rogari ab Equitibus 
Romanis, rogari ab Italia cunctd: Denique ipſe ad extre- 
Tum pro met ves ſalute non rogavit ſolum, verum etiàm 
ebiccravit, Poſt red. ad Qui. 16. 
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by repreſenting to them, that the Se— 
nate, the whole Equeſtrian Order, and 
all Italy ſpoke to them by his Mouth, 
and made that Requeſt with one Voice, 
and that he in particular moſt paſſionate- 
ly entreated them not to fruſtrate the 
Expectation of all their Fellow Citizens. 

TAE forementioned Jervz/zus added 
his Teſtimony to confirm what Pompey 
had ſaid, and L. Gellius, an ancient 
Conſul, further added, that “ f Cicero 
« had not been Conſul at the time he 
« was, the Commonwealth would have 
« been utterly ruined and ſubverted. 

AFTER this the Senate met again 
in the Temple built by Marius, and de- 
dicated to Honour and Virtue, and made 
as full a Houſe as they did the Day 
before; upon the Advice of ſome lead- 
ing Perſons amongſt the People, they 
made a ſecond Senatus-conſultum, by 
which it was forbidden either to obſerve 
the Heavens, or give any other Impedi- 
ment whatſoever to the things that were 
going to be propos d in Favour of Cicero. 
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Itaque cum P. Servilius, &. Poſt red. ad ©, 17. 

Vel quod eſt poſtridie decretum in Curiã ad monitu 
nequis de ccelo ſervaret, nequis moram ullam afferret: 
Siquis aliter feciſſet, eum planè Everſorem Reipublicæ fore, 
idque Senatum graviſſimè laturum, & ut ſtatim de ejus 
ſacto referretur. | 
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Tt was declared at the ſame time, that 
if any one acted contrary to that Prohi- 
bition, he ſhould be reputed an Enemy 
and Diſturber of the Common-wealth, 
have his Crime laid before the Senate, 
and immediately be brought to condign 
Puniſhment ; that if notwithſtanding theſe 
Precautions it ſhould happen, that the 
Afﬀair could not be concluded within 
five Days, which was the time appointed 
for its Diſcuſſion and Deciſion, it ſhould 
be deemcd as concluded and determined 
without any other Formality, and that 
Cicero might, without being obliged to 
any further Delay, return to his Coun- 
try to the full Enjoyment of all his Pri- 
vileges and Honours. 

THe Senate farther ordered at the 
fame time, that Thanks ſhould be given 
to thoſe that were come to Nome from 
all Parts of Italy to concur in the recal- 
ling of Cicero, and that ſuch of them, 
as were obliged to go back for the ſake 
of their private Concerns, ſhould be de- 


iired to hold themſelves in readineſs to 


Niſi diebus quinque, quibus agi de me potuiſſet, non 
ellet actum, redirem in Patriam Dignitate omni recuperata. 
Decrevit eodem tempore Senatus, ut iis, qui ex tota Ita- 
„ 13/utis me cauſa venerant, agerentur gratiz, atque ut 


dem ad iam diem, cùm res rediflet, ut venirent rogaren · 
tur. Tro Sext, 129. 
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return to Rome upon the firſt Summons. 

Ur o the Circumſtance of this laſt 
Senatus - conſultum being made in the 
Temple, that was built by Marius, Ci- 
cero recollects a Dream, that he had at 
a Farm-houſe near Atina in Campania, 
where he had lodg'd as he was leaving 
his Country. One Night, ſays he, 
« after I had ſat up very late and was 
« in à deep &. leep, 3 laſted till two 
« @ Clock the next Day, methought, 

as I was wandering all alone through 
« deſart, ſolitary Places, I met Mari- 
« us crowned with Laurel and attended 
« with his Lictors and Faſces. That 
e great Man preſently accoſted me and 
« asked me the Cauſe of my Sadneſs ; 
« when 1 had told him the melancholy 
« Occaſion, he took me by the Hand, 
« bid me be of good Cheer, and then or- 
« dered one of his Lictors that was near- 
« eff him, to conduct me to his Tem- 
« ple, aſſuring me I ſhould there find 
« Protection and Safety. Upon which 
Cicero makes this judicious Obſervation, 
ig. that this Dream, ſo far from being 
any divine Operation upon the Mind, 
was very natural and eaſily accounted 
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for; becauſe at the very Time he had 
this Dream, he us'd often in his waking 
Thoughts to be revolving and reflecting 
upon the cruel Perſecution which that 
great Perſon, his Countryman, had un- 
dergone as well as himſelf, and from 
which he was deliver'd at length, and 
became more powerful and glorious 
than ever. | 

Bur to return from this Digreſſion; 
the News of the Jenatus-conſultum hav- 
ing reach d the Theatre, where Lentulus 
that Day was entertaining the People 
with Plays, all the People rejoic'd, ap- 
plauding with one Voice both the Per- 
1on that had propos d it, and the Houſe 
that paſs'd it. A few Minutes afterwards 
a great many Senators, and Lentulus 
himſelf being come from the Senate— 
houſe to the Theatre, all the whole Com- 
pany roſe up weeping for Joy, and ſtretch- 
ing out their Hands to Lentulus, in Teſti- 
mony of their Thankfulneſs and Satiſ- 
faction. 

CLoDIUS was fooliſh enough to come 
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Audito Senatus- conſulto Autori ipſi atque abſenti Sena- 
tui plauſus eft ab univerſis datus, deinde cum Senatoribus 
ſingulis ſpectatum è Senatu redeuntibus: cum vero ipſe, 
qui Ludos faciebar, Conſul aſſedit, ſtantes & manibus paſ- 
tis gratias agentes & lacrimantes gaudio, &c, Pro Sext. 117. 


thither 
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thither too; but he was receiv'd with 
Houtings and Imprecations, and all ſuch 
Geſtures and Signs of Hatred, as plainly 
prognoſticated the End of that popular 
Royalty, which had raisd him to ſuch 
an extravagant Height of Inſolence and 
Madneſs. The Actors uſed him ſtill 
more ſeverely than the Multitude. The 
Play they were then acting was one of 
Afraniuss, entitled, The Diſſembler, in 
which old Brutus, who had expell'd the 
Regal Tyrants from Rome, was the Nero. 
There was not a Paſlage in the whole 
Play, where the Senſe bore the leaſt A- 


nalogy to theſe Times, but what they 


plainly pointed out and applicd to our 
Orator. They carried it ſo far, as to 
uſe the Name Tullius inſtead of Brutus, 


eſpecially in one of the Verſes, where it 


was ſaid, that brave Enemy to Tyranny 
had eſtabliſh'd Liberty. This Line the 
People requir'd em to repeat over and 
over. 


At chm ille furibundus incitata illa ſua vecordi mente 
veniſſet, vix ſe populus Romanus tenuit voces qui- 
dem & palmarum intentus & maledictorum clamorem om- 
nes profuderunt. Nam cum ageretur togata ſimulans 
in magna varietate ſententiarum nunquam ullum fuiſſe lo- 
cum, in quo aliquid a poeta dictum cadere in tempus na- 
ſtrum videretur, quod aut populum univerſum fugeret, 
aut non exprimeret ipſe actor. bid. 118. Nominatim 
ſum appellatus in Bruto; Tullius qui Libertatem Civ ibu, fiabi- 
liverat ; millies revocatum eſt, J%id. 123. | 
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In Accins's Play of Andromache, which 
they ated the ſame Day, the Humour 
was carried till farther. The famous E- 
ſopus play'd the Part of Telamon; and 
as the Misfortunes of that cxil'd Prince 
had ſome Affinity to thoſe of Cicero, 
that wonderful Actor managed his Part 
with ſo much Skill, that Telamon was 
forgot in all the Places that were appli- 
cable to our Orator, and thoſe were 
the brighteſt and fineſt Paſſages of the 
Play. His charming Voice, tho' often 
interrupted with Sighs and Groans, his 
Movements, Geſtures, and all his Actions 
work'd upon himſelf, as well as the Spec- 
tators, and melted both into Tenderneſs 
and Tears: The Compaſſion he excited 
for the Misfortunes of his abſent Friend, 
Was viſible in the whole Audience, who 
gave their Paſſions ſo much the freer 
Vent, as they were encourag'd to it by 
the Juſtice that was juſt decreed him by 
the Scnate. 

Trar Interval of Time requir'd be- 
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Hiſtrio caſum meum toties collachrimavit, chm ita do- 
lenter ageret cauſam meam, ut vox ejus illa præclara la- 
chry mis impediretur eaque populus Romanus non ſolùm 
Plauſu, ſed etiam gemitu ſuo comprobavit. Il. 1 23. 

Nuz Lex quemadmodum accepta fit, quid me attinet 
dicere? ex vobis audio nullis Comitiis unquam multitudi- 
nem hominum tantam, neque ſplendidiorem fuiſſe. In 
P.,. 36. 

tween 
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Pro Sext, 126. 
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tween the promulging and the propound- 
ing of a Law being at laſt expir'd, the 
People were convened upon the 4* of 
Auguſt, in the Campus Martins, in the 
moſt general and ſolemn manner they 
cou'd be aſſembled, which was according 
to their Centuries or Hundreds; and the 
Law for C:cero's Return being there pro- 
pounded, was accepted and allow'd with 
an univerſal Applauſe, by the Suffrages 
of the whole Aſſembly, the moſt nu- 
merous that had ever been ſeen upon 
any Occaſion. 

THERE was no Body preſent but what 
gave their Votes to it, except the two 
Brothers, Clodius and Appius, and the 
two Tribunes of their Cabal. Clodius 
made an Harangue to diſſuade the Peo- 
ple from aſſenting to the Law, but his 
Eloquence was loſt, and his Labour in 
vain. 

Wr muſt only obferve by the way, 
that the Tribune Serranus having accord- 


— 


— . 
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Ut nemini fit Triumphus honorificentius, quam mihi 
ſalus reſtitutioque perſcripta, de me cum omnes Magiſtra- 
tus promulgaſſent prater unum Prætorem, preterque duos 
de lapide emptos Tribunos plebis. Ihidem 35. 

At vero ille Tribunus Plebis, qui de me non Majorum, 
ſed Græculorum inſtituto concionem interrogare ſolebat, 
vellet ne me redire: & cum erat reclamatum ſemivivis Mer- 
cenariorum vocibus, populum Romanum negare dicebat. 
ing 
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ing to the Practice of the Grecian Com- 
monwealths, but contrary to that of the 
Roman, demanded of the People, if they 
approv'd of Ciceros Return, was in a low 
Voice anſwer'd, No, by ſome mercenary 
Hirelings ſuborn'd for that Purpoſe ; but 
theſe were ſo inconſiderable in their 
Number, that this poor, laſt Effort of 
the Party only ſerv'd to make them the 
more contemptible. | 

C1CERo departed from Dyrrachium 
the ſame Day, the 4* of Auguſt, 696. 
As he took it for granted in conſequence 
of the News he had recciv'd, that the 
Law for his Return wou'd be accepted, 
and as it was of Importance to him to 
arrive at Rome as ſoon as he poſlibly 
cou'd, he ventur'd to croſs the Sea with- 
out any farther Heſitation or Delay. 

THE next Day he arrivd at Brund;- 
ſam, where he deſign'd to wait the Con- 
firmation of the News, 


— 


Pridie nonas Sextiles Dyrrhachio ſum proſectus, illo ip- 
ſo die, quo Lex eſt lata de nobis. 4 ad Att. 1 

Brunduſium veni nonis Sextilibus. Ibi mihi Tulliola 
mea fuit præſto natali ſuo ipſo die, qui caſu idem natalis 


erat & Brunduſinæ Coloniæ & tuæ vicinæ ſalutis. Quæ 


res animadverſa a multitudine ſummã Brundufinorum gra- 
tulatione celebrata eſt, Ante diem ſextum idus Sext. 
cognovi Literis Q. fratris mirifico ſtudio omnium ætatum 
atque ordinum, incredibili concurſu Italiæ Legem Comitiis 
Centuriatis eſſe perlatam. 4 ad Att. 1. 


THERE 
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THERE he reſted two Days at the 


Houſe of one Lenius Flaccus, where in 
his e e from Rome he had been 


kindly entertain'd, and whete he found 
his Daughter Tullia. One of thoſe two 
Days was the Birth-day of that beloved - 
Daughter, the Day of planting the Co- 
lony of Brundiſium, and of the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple of Safety. Such 
Circumſtances as theſe, wich ſeldom 
eſcape the Notice of a Man that is na- 
turally inclin'd to apply every thing to 
himſelf, contributed ſtill to enhance the 
Joy of the Day ; but that, which made 
the Joy truly compleat, was the News 
he receivd by a Letter from his Brother, 
that the Law for his Return was paſs'd 
with the unanimous Conſent of all the 
Centuries, and the Deputics of all Italy, 
and with the Acclamations of the whole 
Aſſembly. 

Uro this he took Leave of his Friends * Roc 4 
at Brundiſium, who loaded him with Ho- . 
nours and Civilities, went by the way of + Lac 
Naples, from whence he afterwards * 
paſs d by Capua, by * Sinueſſa, f Min 1 
turna, + Formia, ** Terracina, TT Aricia, . Terraci 


— — — Tt L' A.. 
riccia. 


Inde 4 Brunduſinis honeſtiſſimè ornatus iter ita feci, ut 
undique ad me cum gratulatione Legati convenerint. 4. ad 
| 4. I, 
| X and 
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and in four and twenty Days arriv'd at 


Rome. 


Uro all the Road from Brundiſium 
to Rome, there was a perpetual Flux 
and Reflux of People crowding to meet 
him: Deputies were ſent with the con- 
gratulatory Compliments of all the laſt 
mention'd Cities, which are upon the 
Appian Road, and of numberleſs other 
Towns from all Parts of Italy. 

BeroRE he arriv'd at the Gate Capena, 
he receiv'd the Compliments of the Se- 


nate, and the other Orders of the Com- 


monwealth, who all went out of Rome 
to meet him. | 
THERE was not a Citizen, not a Man 
in the Town of the leaſt Note, but what 
haſted to meet him, and to teſtify his 


Joy, excepting only his declar'd Enemies, 


whoſe Enmity was too notorious to ſut- 
fer 'em to diſſemble, or pretend to re- 
joice at his Return. 


As he enter d the City, all the Steps 


and Avenues of the Temples were crowd- 


8 
— 
— 


Cum veniſſem ad portam Capenam — ad urbem ita 
veni, ut nemo ullius ordinis homo nomenclatori notus 
fuerit, qui mihi obviam non venerit, præter eos inimicos, 
quibus id ipſum non liceret aut diſſimulare aut negare. 
Gradus templorum ab infimà plebe completi erant, a qui 
plauſu maximo cum eſſet mihi gratulatio ſignificata, fimi- 


lis & frequentia & plauſus me uſque ad Capitolium cele- 
bravit. Ibidem. alt 3 | 


cd 
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ed with People; infinite Numbers flock d 
together; the Streets and all the publick 


Places were fill'd with Multitudes of the 


Populace, who conducted him with Ac- 
clamations to the Capitol, the Place he 
firſt went to, and from thence to his 
Brother's Houſe. 


THE next Day, which was the 5 of 


September, Cicero return'd Thanks to the 
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Senate, before whom he ſpoke that * O-*Poſtredi- 


ration, which is ſtill extant, and conſi 
of little elſe but Compliments and Praiſes 


-to all the Members of the Houſe, who 


had contributed to his Return, or to 
whom he was willing to aſcribe a Part 
of that Honour. 

CiCcEtRo, who himſelf has given us 
the Account of his Entry into Rome, 
has related it in ſeveral Ways, and upon 
ſeveral Occaſions. Amongſt other Ex- 
preſſions, he ſays, © That he was car- 
« ried upon the Shoulders of all Italy; 
« that Rome ſeemd to riſe from her 
« Foundations to come and embrace her 


— — 


Poftridie in Senatu, qui fuit dies nonarum Septembri- 
um, Senatui gratias egimus. Unus ille dies mihi quidem 


immortalitatis inſtar fuit, cùm in patriam redii, cum Se- 
natum egreſſum vidi Populumque Romanum univerſum, 
cum mihi ipſa Roma prope convulſa ſedibus ſuis ad com- 
plectendum Conſervatorem ſuum pro cedere viſa eſt, In 


Fiſan. 52. 
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tum in Se- 
ſts natu. 
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« Preſerver ; that that one Day was equi- 
« Valent to an Immortality; that it was a 
« Day of ſuch exuberant Happineſs, that 
« if he cou'd have foreſeen it, inſtead of 
% endeavouring to repel Clodiuss Fury, 
« he ſhoud have vel it at any 
« Rate ; that his Return was ſo ſplen- 
did and magnificent, that he was a- 
« fraid it would be ſuſpected he had 
e contriv'd his own Baniſhment for the 
« ſake of ſuch a glorious Reſtoration, 
And in all this Plutarch acknowledges 
that Cicero does not exaggerate. 

THE Truth is, it was a Day of real 
Triumph for our Orator, a Triumph ſo 
much the more glorious and agreeable, 
as it had coſt the Republick no Blood- 
ſhed, as all the Orders of the Common- 
wealth were equally - intereſted in it; 
and if Clodius and his Partizans (the on- 
ly Perſons that cou'd look upon it with 
an evil Eye) were offended at it, all the 
true Friends and Lovers of the Conſti- 
tution had ſo much the more Reaſon to 


A 


A 


* 
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Itaque ille unus dies tantæ mihi jucunditati fuit, ut tua 
mihi conſcelerata illa vis non modò non propulſanda, ſed 
etiam emenda fuiſſe videatur. Pro Dom. 76. 

Hunc ego reditum repudiarem, qui ita florens fuit, ut 
yereor, ne quis me ſtudio gloriæ putet idcirco exiſſe, ut 
ita redirem? Pro Sext, 128. 


rejoice, 
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rgoice, becauſe the Subject of that Par- 
ty's Sorrow was the Liberty and Happi- 
neſs of the Publick. 

No Thanks to Clodius, the Joy of 
that happy Day was not diſturb'd. The 
vaſt Conflux of People that reſorted to 
Rome, according to the Senate's Orders, 
from all the Cantons and Diſtricts of 
Italy, had occaſion d ſo prodigious a 
Conſumption of Proviſions, that with- 
in two Days after Ciceros Return the 
Price was conſiderably enhanc'd. His 
Enemies pretended he was the Cauſe of 
that Dearneſs and Scarcity, becauſe it 
was upon his Account ſuch Multitudes 
of People were come to Rome. 

THr1s was too plauſible a Story for 
Clodius to let it paſs without endeavour- 
ing to make Advantage of it; accord- 
ingly he ſet himſelf to work, and raisd 
a Mob out of' the Scum of the Peo- 
ple, who ran clamouring immediately to 
the. Theatre, where this riotous Crew, 
having increas'd their Numbers, com- 
mitted ſuch Diſorders, that all the Spec- 
tators were obliged to fly. 


Eo biduo, cum eſſet annonæ ſumma caritas, & homines 
ad Theatrum primo, deindè ad Senatum concurriſſent im- 
pulſu Clodii, mea opera frumenti inopiam eſſe clamarent: 


cum per eos dies Senatus de a AW, &c. 4. ad 


Att. 1. 
X 3 FROM 
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FROM thence the Mob ran and at- 
tack'd the Pretor's Houſe, who preſided 
over thoſe Sports and Spectacles, be- 
" cauſe it belong'd to him as Pretor to 
provide for the Subſiſtence of the Town. 
After this they went to inveſt the Tem- 
ple of Concord, where the Senate was 
then ſitting, and meeting the Conſul 
Nepos in their Way, they pelted him 
with Stones, and wounded him ſeverely. 
Two infamous Ruffians were at the Head 
of. theſe Rioters, one of which was cal- 

led M. Lollius, who had been employ'd 
before to murder Cicero and Pompey ; 
the other's Name was L. Sergius, call'd 
ſo from Cataline, his former Maſter, to 
whom he had been Gentleman of Horſe, 
and with whom he had been well diſ- 
ciplin'd, and train'd up in all ſorts of 
Rapine and Violence. 

Tris ſeditious Crew continually bel. 
low'd out the Name of Cicero, as if he 
was the Author of the Scarcity of Pro- 
viſions. Boys were likewiſe employ'd 
to run about the Streets in the Night- 


— 


— ——— 


Quis eſt iſte Lollius? qui Cn, Pompeium interficiendum 


depopolcit. Quis eſt Sergius? Armiger Catainers Signi 
fer ſeditionis. Pro Domo 13. 


Quid puerorum illa concurſatio nocturna? nonnè à . 


| ipſo inſtituti me frumentum flagitabant? Ibid 14. 


timcy 
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time, calling aloud for Bread, and cx- 
claiming againſt Cicero. 

_ DURING all this Uproar, he wiſely 
ſtay'd at Home, and never went out of 
Doors till it was over, and till he was 
ſent, for by the Conſuls; for the Senate 
had ſeveral extraordinary Meetings to 
conſider of Ways and Means to appeaſe 


theſe Commotions, which otherwiſe 


might riſe to a dangerous Height. 
PoMPEy, who ardently defſird to make 
himſelf be thought neceſſary to the State, 
was none of the forwardeſt to quict the 
Diſturbance, preſuming they wou'd be 
oblig'd to have Recourſe to him, when 
once they found it grow more tumul- 


tuous and violent. 


CIceRo ſtill retaining a great Diſtruſt 
of Pompey, was not ſorry, no- more 
than the Conſuls, to have ſo favourable 
an Opportunity to oblige him; but the 
ſoundeſt Part of the Senate were of dif- 
ferent Sentiments; and of all the for- 
mer Conſuls, there was none, except 
* Afranius and * Meſſala, both particu- Z. Aa. 


a : nius had 
larly deyoted to his Intereſt, that came ji Cn. 


3 £57 7 ſul in 693, 


| d M. Va- 
Cùm pu eos dies Senatus de annona haberetur, multi- res Meſ- 


tudoque a me nominatim ut id decernerem poſtularet ; feci, ia in 
& accurate ſententiam dixi, cùm abeſſent Conſulares, quod 
tuto ſe negarent poſſe ſententiam dicere, præter Meſ- 
ſalam & Afranium, 4 ad Att. 1. | 
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to the Senate ; all the reſt abſented 
themſelves, pretending it was dangerous 
for them to vote in that Affair; a very 
frivolous Pretence, if like the Conſuls, 
Cicero and the People, they had been 
diſpos'd to favour Pompey. 
THE Houſe addreſs'd themſelves to 
Cicero, deſiring him to prevail with Pom- 
pey to undertake the Commiſſion for 
providing neceſſary Supplies for the pre- 
ſent Exigency. Cicero, who was well 
acquainted with Pompey's Sentiments in 
that reſpect, without any farther Heſita- 
tion made his Report to the Senate of 
the State of Proviſions, the great Want 
of immediate Supplies, and propos d 


Pompey as the only proper Perſon for 


that important Commiſſion, as indeed 
he was found to be afterwards by Ex- 
perience. : 

Uron this Motion of Czcero's, it was 
order'd by a Senatus-conſultum, that Pom- 

pey ſhou'd be engaged to accept the Com- 
miſſion, which was to be confirm'd to 


Factum eft Senatus- conſultum in meam ſententiam ut 
cum Pompeio ageretur, ut eam ſuſciperet, Lexque ferre- 
tur. uo Senatus· con ſulto recitato, cùm concio more 
hoc inſulſo, & novo, plauſum, meo nomine recitando, 
dediſſet; habui concionem: omnes Magiſtratus præſentes, 
præter unum Prætorem, & duos Tribunos Plebis, dede- 
runt. Poſtridie Senatus frequens, & omnes Conſulares 
5ih!! Pompeio poſtulanti negarunt. 4. ad Att. 1. 
him 


err 
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him by a Law. This Reſolution being 


publickly read to the People, the whole 
Aſſembly applauded it, loudly reſound- 
ing the Name of Cicero, according to 


the Cuſtom newly introduc'd, which our 


Orator look'd upon as a piece of ridi- 
culous Flattery. 


CICERO took this Opportunity to 


make a Speech to the People, being 
authoriſed by all the Magiſtrates that 
were preſent, except the Pretor Appius, 
and the two Tribunes Serranus and Grac- 
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chus. This * Harangue, like the Oration - pot: re- 
he had made before to the Senate, was ditum ad 


nothing but an Enumeration, and a con- 
tinued Amplification of the Favours and 
Obligations he had receiv'd from the 


People. 


THE next Day the Senate in a full 


Houſe granted Pompey all that his Friends 
had deſir'd for him, and that with the 
Concurrence of the former Conſuls, 
who at firſt had refusd to be preſent, 
when that Affair was debated, becauſe 
they apprehended Pompey wou'd grow 
too powerful by ſuch an Employment. 

THis gives us an admirable Picture 
of the Spirit and Temper of Men in 
publick Bodies or Communities, and 
lets us ſee how caly it is to carry a Point, 


if a Man has but Reſolution enough to 
puſh 
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puſh it. A thouſand People that wou d 
juſtly oppoſe an Affair, while it is under 
Deliberation, will eaſily be led into the 
Approbation of it, when once it is done, 
what Way ſoever it be brought about or 
effected. Whether it be thro Indolence, 
or whether it be thro' Fear, they are ge- 
nerally over- rułd by Example: Men for 
the moſt part ſwim with the Stream, 
and go along with the Current. One 
wou'd be apt to think ſome inviſible 
Powers roſe from under the Earth to 
lupport an Enterpriſe, when once it is 
put into Execution ; 'tis, I preſume, that 
all the Obſtacles and Inconveniences that 
were foreſeen at a Diftance, diſappear 
then, or at leaſt give way to the Neceſ- 
ſity of proceeding, Men reaſon then 
upon different Principles; becauſe that 
which was at firſt the Ground of their 
Oppoſition, becomes afterwards an Ar- 
gument to juſtity their Compliance. 
IN a word, the fame Perſons, who 
the Day before were the moſt oppoſite 
to Pompeys Views and Deſigns, think- 
ing him already too great for a fingle 
Perſon, now conſented to make him 
the Commiſſioner of Proviſions, and that 
not only for the preſent Neceſlity, and 
for Italy, but for the Term of five Years, 
and for all Parts of the World. | 
. PoMPEY 
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Pour RE deſired at the ſame time 
fifteen Licutenants or Deputies, which 
he nominated himſelf, and Cicero at the 
Head of all the reſt declaring, that he 
look'd upon him as another Sei, and 
that without that Condition he would 
not have accepted the Honour they had 
conferr d upon him by making him Su- 
perintendant of Proviſions in all the 
Parts of the World. 

_ CLoDivs reproached Cicero with 
this afterwards, as a ſignal Inſtance of 
his Ingratitude to the Senate, charging 
him with having abandon'd that Body, 
to which he had the greateſt Obligations, 
and having ſacrificed the publick Intereſt 
at a critical Juncture to his private Gra- 
titude to a particular Perſon. 

Tu Tribune C. Meſcinius, one of 
Pompey's moſt zealous Friends, not ſatis- 
fied with the fore mentioned Law, of 


"I yo — — 


x4; 


Ille Legatos quindecim cum poſtularet, me principem 


nominavit, & ad omnia mealterum ſe fore dixit. Legem 
Conſules conſcripſerunt, qui Pompeio per quinquennium 
2 poteſtas rei frumentariz toto orbe terrarum daretur. 
ad Att, 1. 
* Ille demens, fi ea, quæ ego per hos dies de Republic 
ſenſi, vituperaſſet, aliquem ſe aditum ad aures veſtras eſſe 
babiturum putavit. Pro Do. 3. 
Alteram Meſcinius, qui omnis pecuniz dat poteſtatem 
& adjungit claſſem & exercitum, & majus imperium in 
Provinciis, quam lar corum, qui eas obtinebant. 4 ad Ate. 1. 


which 
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which Cicero might truly be reckoned 
the Author, propos d for making of a 
Second, in which Cicero was ſuſpected 
to be equally concerned: This latter 
made Pompey Maſter of all the publick 
Treaſure, gave him both an Army and 
a Fleet to be maintained at the Charge 
of the Commonwealth, and over and 
above all this inveſted him with a more 
abſolute Power throughout all' the Pro- 
vinces of their Dominions, than any 
Governor had in his reſpective Province. 
| Now the former of theſe two Laws, 
which was enacted upon the Advice and 
Perſuaſion of Cicero, notwithſtanding 
the Murmurs it created amongſt thoſe 
that. envy'd Pompey, might juſtly be ac- 
counted a wiſe and moderate Law in 
compariſon of the ſecond, which was 
really odious and inſupportable. 
PoMPEY the better to cover his 
Game, pretended to be ſatisfied with the 
firſt; but his moſt intimate Friends were 
puſhing at the ſame time, and exerting 
all their Power to procure the ſecond. 
Favonius and the former Conſuls open- 


Ila noſtra Lex Con ſularis nunc modeſta videtur, hac 
Meſcinii non ferenda. Pompeius illam velle fe dicit: fami- 
liares banc. Conſulares, duce Fayonio, fremunt, nos ta- 
cemus. Videm. 
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CICE'RO's Baniſhment. 
ly teſtified their Indignation at it; Cicero 


kept himſelf neuter and held his Peace. 


INDEED it wasa very tickliſh Point, 
and would have been very dangerous 
for him to ſpeak his Sentiments in ſo 
delicate an Affair. And if the Love of 
his Country inclin'd him on ons ſide to 
maintain the Cauſe and ſupport the Rights 
and Privileges of Liberty, there were 
too ſtrong and powerful Reaſons on the 
other ſide. to keep him ſilent. 

TRE firſt was, that the Pontifs not 
having given their Deciſion upon the 
Validity of the Conſecration, which Cio- 
dius had procured to be made of his 
Houſe, he did not yet know whether 
it would be reſtored to him or not, nor 
how much would be awarded him for 
the Reparation of Damages. 

A ſecond Reaſon, that kept him in 
this kind of Neutrality was, as I appre- 
hend, tho' he does not name it, that his 
Brother Quintus was not yet entirely 
ſafe from the Impeachment he had been 
threatened with, and that a new Storm 
was gathering againſt him, which might 


1 


i. 6 _ 


'Ed mapis tacemus, quod de domo noftri nihil adhuc 
- Pontifices reſponderunt=m—Prextereaſunt quædam domeſti- 
ca, quæ literis non committo . Ad An. 1. 


poſſibly 
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poſſibly fall upon himſelf too: for even 


amongſt them, that had eſpous'd his 
Quarrel in his Abſence, there were a 
great many, who ſince his return began 
to be ill- affected towards him, and 
plainly diſcovered that they envied his 
Glory. | 

T as better to comprehend the Rea- 
ſons Cicero had not to diſguſt the Pon- 
tifs, it will not be amils to give ſome ac- 
count of their College. At this time 
they were fifteen in Number; Numa 
their Founder appointed but four at the 
firſt Inſtitution, but about four hundred 
Years afterwards that Number was dou- 
bled : Sy/la after that added ſeven more, 
from which time the former cight were 
called the great, and theother ſeven the 
little Pontifs by way of Diſtinction. This 
College from its original Foundation 


had always been inveſted with the Right 


of filling up the Vacancies, that happen- 
ed among its own Members; but about 
the middle of this Age that Right had 
been transferr'd to the People, from whom 
it was afterwards taken away by Fylla, 
and reſtored to them again in the Conſul- 


ſhip of Cicero. They had a Power of 


judging and deciding without Appeal 
all Differences and Diſputes that hap- 
pen d in matter of Religion, which made 

| their 
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their Juriſdiction very large and extend 


to a different variety of Caſes : For 
the leaſt Relation, the ſmalleſt Affinity 
in the World to Religion was ſufficient 
to bring an Affair under their Cogni- 
Zance. 

Tur made what new Regulations 
they pleas'd within their own Diſtrict ; 
they examined the Capacity of Prieſts 
and of the Magiſtrates that were concern'd 
in any religious Function ; they preſided 
over their Deportment in the Admini- 
ſtration of ſacred Things, and took care 
that no Noveltics or Innovations were 
introduced into religious Worſhip : In 


ſhort they were generally conſulted by 


the People in every thing relating to 
Religion, and had the Power of fining 
and puniſhing, according to the nature of 
the Offence, all thoſe that diſobey'd their 
Injunctions. 

IN theſe Circumſtances Cicero ſtood 
in need of their Favour; for if they de- 
clared the Conſecration null, which C- 
dius had procured of his Houſe, he then 
re- entered of courſe into Poſſeſſion of 
the Place that was uſurped from him; 
if they did not, he would be obliged to 


have recourſe to extraordinary Methods 


to obtain Reſtitution. 
T H o' one would imagine the Conſuls 
3 with 
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with the Authority of a Senatis-conſul- 
tum had an unqueſtionable Right to pull 
down the Buildings, which Clodius had 


erected upon Czcero's Foundation, yet their 


Power being limited by the Conſecra- 
tion, that had been made of the Place, 
could extend no farther at the moſt than 
to change the Purpoſe, to which it was 
deſtined, but could not reſtore the Pro- 
perty and Poſſeſſion to the Owner. All 


that Cicero could expect from them was 


to order an Eſtimate to be made of the 
Value both of the Ground and the an- 
cient Building in order to his being in- 
demnified by them, that had the Poſſeſ- 
ſion; but this Method was liable to ma- 


ny Inconveniences, the leaſt of which 


Was to wait a long time in Expectation 
of that Deciſion, which, when it was 
made, would poſſibly award him a Sum 


very diſproportionate to the Loſſes he 


had ſuſtained. 

SUCH was the Situation of Ciceros 
Affairs, happy, if compared with what 
it had been ſome Months before, but 
melancholy enough, if conſidered with 
reſpect to the Difficulties of piecing up 


2 


bs ſunt res noſtræ, ut in ſecundis, furs: Ut in adver- 
ſis, bonæ. 4. ad Att. 1, 


the 


. 


ie 
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the ſhattered Remains of his Eſtate, and 
repairing his ſhipwrack d Fortune. 


OUR Orator in his Letter, which ac- 
quaints us with part of theſe Circum- 
ſtances, has an Expreſſion well worth 
our Notice and Obſervation; I am en- 
tering, ſays he, in ſome ſort upon a new 
Courſe of Life. At fifty Years of Age 
to begin to live upon new Maxims and 
Principles is a thing very remarkable in 
ſo great a Man, may ſerve as an cxccl- 
lent Pattern, and be of great Conſolation 
to thoſe, who are diſſatisfied, as he was, 
with thcir paſt Conduct. 

Uryron the laſt of Seprember Cicero 
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ſpoke his admirable * Oration before . ,,, do- 
the Pontifs, in which according to his mo ſui ad 
own Account he cxcell'd himſelf, his Fentifices. 


Troubles having given a new Spirit and 
Vigour to his Eloquence. 

THIS Diſcourſe conſiſts of two Parts; 
in the firſt he endeavours to remove the 
Prejudices, which Clodius had created 
againſt him on occalion of Pompeys 
new. granted Commiſſion. 

AMONGST: the Members of that 


— 


— 


Alterius vitæ quoddam initium ordimur. 4. 24 Att, 1. 
Dizimus apud Pontifices pridiè Kal. Oct. Acta res eſt 
accuratè à nobis: & ſi unquàm in dicendo fuimus aliquid. 
aut etiam {i nunquam alias fuimus, tum profectò doloris 
magnitudo vim quandam nobis dicendi dedit, 4. ad Att, 2. 


* College 
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College there were ſeveral, as I obſery: 
ed before, that were offended at Cicero 
for taking that Opportunity to favour 
Pompey's Ambition, and to acquit himſelf 
of his own perſonal Obligations to him 
at the Expence of the publick Intereſt, 
which required a Diminution rather than 
ſo conſiderable an Augmentation of his 


Power. But this was a natural Conſe- 


quence of that Reformation Cicero had re- 
ſolved to make in his own Conduct, which 
engag d him to abate ſomewhat of his 
Attachment to the Intereſt of his Country 
in Conſideration of his own particular 
Advantage. After we have ſuffered a 
long and cruel Perſecution, we are very 
willing to be Friends with thoſe, that 
have made us feel the Weight of their 
Power. 

TAE ſecond and principal Part of this 


Diſcourſe concerned the Reſtitution of 


his Houſe, or rather of the Ground-plot, 
of which Clodius had uſurped one Part 

to himſelf, and dedicated the other. 
TAE Deciſion given by the Pontifs 
was, © that the Place might bereſtored to 
Cicero 


* * n ä 


Si neque Populi juſſu, neque Plebiſcito, is, qui fe de- 
dicaſſe diceret, nominatim ei rei præfectus eſſet, neque 
Populi juſſu, aut Plebiſcito, id facere juſſus eſſet; videri, 
poſſe ine Religione eam partem area mihi reſtitui; mihi 

: facta 


CICERO's Baniſhment: | 
“Cicero, if the Perſon who perform'd 


* 


c 


the Ceremony of Conſecration was not 
% appornted and commanded to make 
« that Conſecration by an expreſs Ple- 
% biſcitum, or a ſpecial Order from the 
« People. a 

TH1s Deciſion was no ſooner pro- 
nounc d, than Cicero was congratulated 
and complimented upon it, no Body 
doubting but he wou'd quickly re- enter 
into the Poſſeſſion of his Property; but 
as clear as this Determination was in Ci- 
cero's Favour, Clodius wou'd not under- 
ſtand it ſo: he like a Madman ran to 
preſent himſelf before the People, and 
getting Leave to ſpeak of his Brother 
Appius, who was a Pretor, he impudently 
maintain'd, that the Pontifs had decided 
in his Favour, complain'd of Cicero for 
taking forcible Poſſeſſion of a conſecrated 
Place in Contempt of their Decree, and 
then excited the People to ſtand by him 
and his Brother Appius in the Defence 
of their Rights and Liberties. 


A 6 


A * 


Tris 


_—. — 


* 


facta ſtatim eſt gratulatio. Nemo enim dubitabat, quin 
domus nobis eſſet adjudicata. Tum fubitò ille in concio- 
nem aſcendit, quam Appius ei dedit, nuntiatque populo, 
Pontifices ſecundum fe decreviſſe, me autem vi conari in 
toſſeſſionem venire. Hortatur ut ſe, & Appium ſequan- 
tur, & ſuam libertatem ut defendant. Hic cum etiam in- 
fimi partim admirarentur, partem irriderent hominis amen · 

*Y 2 tiam y 
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THIS Harangue of Clodius's, accord- 
ing to Ciceros Account of the Matter, 
made no great Impreſſion upon the 
People: Some wonderd, and others 
laugh'd at his prodigious Aſſurance. As 
for Cicero himſclf, he had wiſely deter- 
min'd to do nothing, till the Conſuls, 
in virtue of a denatus-conſultum, in due 
Form had treated about the re- building 
of his Houſe. | 

THE Senate being met the next Day, 

Cn. Co- the firſt of October, * Marcellinus (who 

_ had been adopted by one Lentulus, but 

was deſcended from the illuſtrious Race 

of the Marcelli) being one of the Con- 

ſuls ele& for the enſuing Year 697, was 

one of the firſt that was call'd upon to 

give his Opinion, and upon his asking 

the Pontifs what was the Subſtance of 

their Deciſion, Lucullus, in the Name 

| of all his Colleagues, anſwer'd, © That 
| « the Pontifs had determin'd, ſo far as 
| « regarded Religion, leaving it to the 
« Senate to decide the Point of Lato. 

The 


hi. 8 


ol. 
1 


tiam ; ego ſtatueram illuc non accedere, niſi cum Conſules 
ex Senatus-conſulto porticum Catuli reſtituendam locaſſent. 
Ka). Octob. habetur Senatus frequens === à quibus Mar- 
cellinus, Sententiam primus rogatus, quæſivit, quid eſſent 
in decernendo ſecuti. Tum Lucullus de omnium Col- 
legarum ſententiã reſpondit: Religionis Judices Pontifices 
fuiſſe, Legis Senatum: ſe & Collegas ſuos de Religione 

0 ſtatuiſſe; 
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The reſt of the Pontifs being interro- 
gated in their Turns, all made the ſamc 
Anſwer. The Houle debated upon their 
Anſwers, and when it came to Clodius 
to ſpeak his Opinion, or rather to make 
his Replication to what the Pontifs had 
declard, he rambled fo widely from 
the Point in Debate, that it was caſy to 
perceive his Intention was only to waſte 
their Time, and weary their Paticnce. 
In ſhort, after he had dwelt upon his 
impertinent Harangue for three Hours 
together, the Indignation and Murmurs 
of the Senate at laſt oblig'd him to con- 

clude. | 
WHEN they were drawing up the 
Reſolution of the Houſe, purſuant to 
the Opinion of Marcellinus, which all 
the Senators had agreed to, Serranus op- 
pos'd it. This Incident occalion'd a new 
Debate upon what was proper to be 
done in regard to that Tribunc's Oppo— 
ſition. Every Member was of Opinion 
that they ought to go forwards with it, 
and 


ſtatuiſſe; in Senatu de Lege ſtaturos. Suo quiſque horum 
loco Sententiam rogatus, multa ſecundum cauſam noſtram 
diſputavit. Cum ad Clodium ventum eſſet, cupiit diem 
conſumere: neque ei finis eſt factus. Sed tamen cum 
horas tres fere dixiſſet, odio, & ſtrepity Senatus coactus 
eſt aliquando perorare Cùẽm fieret Senatus-conſultum 
in ſententiam Marcellini, omnibus præter unum aſſenti- 

13 entibus, 
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and abide by the Reſolution of the 
Houſe ; the Purport of which was, that 
the Ground-Plot of Ciceros Houſe ſhou'd 
be reſtor'd to him, and that an Eſtimate 
ſhou'd be made of the Works that were 
deſtroy'd, in order to make him Satiſ- 
faction. It was added, that the Autho- 
rity of the Houſe was to be defended 


by all the Magiſtrates; and that, if any 


Violence were committed, the Houle 
wou'd impute it to the Perſon that had 
oppos'd their Reſolution. 

Ar this derranus was afraid, and the 
fore- mention'd CH. Oppius Cornicinus 
throwing himſelf at his Feet, as he had 
done once before, entreated him to de- 
ſire the Affair might only be put off to 
the next Day: The Houſe was very un- 
willing to comply with his Demand, 
tho' Cicero himſelf aſſented to it, becauſe 
they ſtill remember'd how he had ſerv'd 
em the firſt of January; but in all Ap- 
pearance he deſiſted from his Oppoſition 
the next Day, ſince the Senatus-conſul- 

Tum 


— — — 
4 


entibus, Serranus interceſſit. De interceſſione ſtatim am- 
bo Conſules referre cceperunt, Cum Sententiz graviſſimæ 
dicerentur Senatui placere mihi domum reſtitui, porticum 
Catuli locari, autoritatem ordinis ab omnibus Magiſtrati- 
bus defendi, fi qua vis eſſet facta, Senatum exiftimaturum 
ejus oper2 factum eſſe, qui Senatus- conſulto interceſſiſſet 
Serranus pertimuit, & Cornicinus abjecta toga fe ad ge- 

ner! 
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tum was actually concluded on, and 
drawn up; and the Conſuls in Purſu- 
ance of that Order appointed proper 
Perſons to take an Eſtimate of the whole 
Charge it wou'd require to rebuild Czcero 
his Houſes. 

THE Calculation that was made of 
his Houſe in Nome, did not excced 
* 250000 Livres of our Moncy ; and“ About 
his other Damages were rated ſtill lower, 8 
for they only awarded him about +4 About 
T 62 5oοLivres for his Houſe at Tuſcu- d 
lum, and + 31225 for that at Formia 5 3" About 
theſe Allowances were ſo very diſpro- 2080 l. 
portion'd to the Loſſes he had ſuſtain'd **""8: 
in his Effects, that even the People com- 
plain'd of his hard Uſage. 

THE Conſuls excuſed themſelves up- 
on Cicero's Silence, becauſe he himſelf 
did not murmur or complain of the 
Grievance ; but in Reality nothing cou'd 
be more frivolous, as he himſelf very | 
juſtly obſerves, than that Apology : For | 
his Silence on the contrary was a Rea- 


ſon 


— 


neri pedes abjecit. Ille noctem ſibi poſtulavit: non con- 
cedebant: reminiſcebantur enim Kal. Janu. Vix tamen 
de mea voluntate conceſſum eſt. Poſtridie S. C. factum eſt. 
Deinde Conſules porticum Catuli reſtituendam locarunt: 
Nobis ſuperficiem ædium Conſules de Conſilii Sententia 
æſtimarunt H. S. vicies cætera valde illiberaliter: Tuſcula- 
nam villam quingentis millibus; For mianum H. S. ducen- 
Y 4 tis 
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ſon why they ſhou'd have made him a 
more ample and generous Reparation, 
They, ſays he ſpeaking to Atticus, that 
have clip'd my Wings, you know whom 
1 mean, would be glad they ſhoud ne- 
ver grow again; but theyre baulk'd in 
their Expectation, for, I hope, they are 
growing already. | 

I mcntion'd before, that Pompey de- 
ſir'd Cicero to be his principal Deputy 
in his new Employment of providing 
Corn for the Commonwealth: but C;- 
cero accepted the Commiſſion only up- 


on Terms, vg. upon Condition of be- 


ing at Liberty to lay it down whenever 
he thought fir. 

H had at that time two other Things 
in view, which wou'd not ſuffer him 
to be more abſolutely engaged; the one 
was to ſtand Candidate for the Cenſor— 
ſhip, (ſuppoſing the Election of thoſe 
Magiſtrates was to come on the enſuing 
Year;) if that fail'd, the other was to 
procure himſelf what they call'd, Lega- 
tionem voti vam. 1HE 


tis cu nquaginta millibus: que æſtimatio enim a Plebe 
reprehenditur. Dicunt illi quidem, pudorem meum 3 
quod neque negarim, ncque vehementiùs poſtularim : ſed 
non eſt id (nam hoc qui em etiam profuiſſet) veium iidem, 
mi Pomponi, iidem, inquam, illi, qui mihi pennas inci— 
derant, nolunt eaſdem renaſci: ſed, ur ſpero, jam renaſ- 
cuntur — Ego me a Pompeio Legari ita ſum paſſus, ut 
nul. à 
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THE firſt of theſe Deſigns was truly 
worthy of ſuch a Conſular Perſon as 
Cicero, the Cenſorſhip being the only 
Dignity he cou'd honourably accept, af- 
ter thoſe he had been already inveſted 
with. That Office of Magiſtracy was 
the more diſtinguiſh'd, becauſe the Con- 
ſular Authority laſted but a Year, and 


of the ten Perſons that having been 


Conſuls might aſpire to that Dignity, 
there were but two that cou'd obtain 
it, becauſe the Cenſors were but two 
in Number, and only elected once in 
five Years. 

As to the Legatio votiva, I have 
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Nature of that Commiſſion; it gave a 


Treatiſe or 
Laws. 


Senator the Liberty of abſenting him- v, & z. 


ſelf from Nome upon an honourable 
Pretence, and at the ſame time alccr- 
tain'd him the Honours duc to his Rank 
in all the Cities he paſs'd thro' during 
the Time of his Abſence, 

CICERO might have Reaſon to be 
very glad of uſing this Permiſſion, in 
caſc his new Engagement with Pompey 
and Czſar's Party ſhou'd lead him far- 

: ther 


122 * 


nulli re impedirer, quin, fi vellem, mihi eſſet integrum; 

aut ſi Comitia Cenſorum proximi Conſules haberent, perere 

poſſe, aut votivam Legationem ſuſcipere — Domus i- 
ficatu 
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ther than he cared to follow, as he had 
Reaſon to apprehend. He was very 
glad too not to be obligd to loſe 
the Sight of Rome; for nothing but 
the moſt cogent Reaſons cou'd tempt 
him to live at a Diſtance from Rome, 
which was the Theatre of his Glory, and 
the only Place for him to reap the Fruits 
of his admirable Talents. 

In the mean time he had begun to 
rebuild his Houſe in Rome, as allo that 
at Formia ; but Tuſculum he entirely neg- 
lected, Formia being much more con- 
venient for him, becaule of its nearneſs 
to the Town, and he not being in a 
Condition of ſupporting the Charges of 
three Buildings : for beſides that the 
Compenſation which was awarded him 
was very inſufficient for that Purpoſe, 
he had likewiſe ſuffer'd extremely in his 
Affairs during the Time of his Abſence, 
not only with reſpe& to the Diſorder 
and Confuſion that generally happen on 
ſuch Occaſions, but his Wife Terentia 
had morcover been guilty of great Mit- 
management, and increas'd the Confu- 
ſion by unneceſſary and unſcaſonable 
Expcnccs. 


— — 


fi catur. Scis quo ſumptu, qui moleſtid reficiatur Formi- 
anum: quod ego nec relinquere poſſum, nec videre. Tuſ- 
culanum proſcripſi. 4 ad Att. 2. 
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CICERO's Baniſhment. 
WrirsrT the Building of Ciceros 


Houſe was carried on, Clodius enrag'd 


to ſee that his Deſigns had ſucceeded 


ſo ill, and that after all his Endeavours 


to ruin our Orator, he not only ſaw him 
retrieve his Loſſes, but found himſelf 
hated and deteſted by all honeſt Men, 
and that even they, who had encouraged 
him in his Outrages and Violence, had 
now deſcrted him; Clodius, I fay, en- 
raged beyond meaſure at all this, re- 
{olv'd upon a moſt deſperate and mad 
Enterprize : This was to put himſelf at 
the Head of a Troop of armed Vaga- 
bonds, that were always at his Devotion, 
and with them to inveſt Ciceros Houle : 
They aQtually drove away all the Work- 
men, pull'd down the Portico of Catu- 
lus, which was a rebuilding by the 
Conſuls Orders upon the ancient Plan, 
and was alrcady rais'd as high as the 
Roof; from hence they took away 
Stones and other Materials, with which 
they went and batter'd Quintus Houle 3 

after 


2 


Armatis hominibus ante diem tertium Non. Nov. ex- 
pulſi ſunt fabri de arei noſtrã, diſturbata porti-us Catuli. 
quæ ex Senatus-conſulto Conſulum locitione reficiebarur, 
& ad tectum penè pervenerat. Q. fratris domus primò 
fracta con jectu lapidum ex are noſtri, deinde inflammata 
juſſu Clodii, inſpectante urbe, conjectis ignibus, magna 

querelã 
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after that they ſet Fire to it in the face 
of the World, not a Soul daring to 
oppoſe their Fury. In ſhort Clodius breath- 
ing out nothing but Blood and Slaughter 
ran up and down like a Madman or 
Fury, enticing Slaves with the hopes of 
Liberty to join themſelves to his Party. 

This has conſtanly been the Courſe, 
that all ſeditious Incendiaries have taken, 
as the quickeſt and moſt effectual way 
to raiſe Men, and to ſtrengthen their 
Party: Beſides, it was the only Expe— 
dient he had left now, that he was re— 
duced to the Condition of a private 
Man, and had not the Authority of his 
Tribuncſhip, nor the Power of his Col- 
leagues to ſupport him, and knew more- 
over, that let him do what he would, he 
could not make himſelf more criminal 
than he was. 

WEN I ſaid, that Clodius was aban- 
doned by all Perſons of Character, I only 
meant, that no ſuch eſpouſed his Par ty 
openly, excepting the Conſuls Nepos and 
Cellius. The latter of which was a Per- 
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quereia & gemitu bonorum omnium — lle vebemens 
turere: poſt hun vero furorem nil niſi cædem iniraico- 


rum cogitare, vicatim ambire, ſervis apertè ſpem liberta- 
tis oſtendere. 4 ad Att. 3. 


ſon 
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ſon of a very good Family, and was Bro- 
ther and Son-in-Law to two Pcrſons of 
the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Merit. He inſtcad 
of treading in their Steps had married 
an enfranchis d Slave's Daughter, and had 
ſignalized himſelf in all the moſt ſcanda- 
lous and infamous Debaucheries of thoſe 
Times, as appears by ſeveral of Catul- 
luss Epigrams, and by two Paſſages in 
Cicero. When he had waſted his For- 
tune in that way of living, he all of a 
ſudden ſet up for a Philoſopher, but not- 


withſtanding that was conſtantly a Party 


concerned in all Seditions and Diſtur- 
bances, he had particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in thoſe, that had bcen raiſed 
againſt Cicero, had voted againſt him up- 
on all Occaſions, and had always been 
one at all the Feaſtings and Merriments, 
that had been made by way of "eng 
at Ciceros Baniſhment. 

Bur it may truly be ſaid, that Cb. 
dius had now nothing left to ma— 
nage or to loſe. Therefore after he 
had given his Inſtructions to his raſcal- 
ly Crew, had marked out to them 
thoſe Perſons he had a mind ſhould be 


An ſicubi aderit Gellius, homo & fratre indignus, Cc. 
Pro Sext. 110. 
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diſpatched, and for that purpoſe had 
armed them with Swords, Staves and 
Stones, he and his Troop fell unawares 
upon Czcero, as he was going down the 
ſacred Way: Our Orator took ſanctu- 
ary in the Houſe of one * Damio, whilſt 
they, that were along with him, kept off 
the Enemy and defended the Place. They 
ſoon after diſperſed the ſeditious Rioters, 
and could eaſily have deſtroyed their 
Chief, as Cicero informs us, if he had 
not hindered them from proceeding to 
that Extremity. : | 

Bur Clodius did not give over his 
extravagant Attempts for all this. The 
next Day he went in open Day-light, and 
attack'd the Houſe of Milo, and ano- 
ther of Czcero's in that Neighbourhood, 
attended with the ſame Band, one part 
of them carrying Arms, and the other 
lighted Torches in order to ſet the Houſes 
on Firc. He in the mean time ſecured 
himſelf in the Houſe of that ſame P. 
Hlla, who had been accuſed as an Ac- 
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Itaque ante diem tertium id. Nov. cum facr4 vii deſcen- 


derem, inſecutus eſt me cum ſais: clamor, lapides, fuſtes, 


ladii: Hæc improviſa omnia. Diſceſſimus in veſtibulum 
Tetii Damionis: Qui erant mecum, facile operas adi- 
tu prohibutrunt: ipſe occidi potuit: Sed chirurgiz tædet. 
Milonis comum meamque in Ceramio prid. Id, Nov. ex- 
pugnare & incendere ita conatus eſt, Te, 4. ad Att. 3. 
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complice of Catalinès, and was defend- 
ed by Cicero in the Year 691. 

FL Accus, who was at that time 
in Niilos Houſe, ſallied out upon them 
with a Company of ſtout Fellows, who 
kill'd the moſt reſolute, and diſperſed the 
reſt. They would not have ſpared Clo- 
dius himſelf, if. they could have found 
him, but he lay hid in the inner part 
of Hllas Houſe, which he had wiſely 
pitch'd upon for his Ficld of Battle, 

SYLL A upon this, to purge himſelf, 
I preſume, from the Suſpicions, that 
might be entertain'd of his having an 
underſtanding in this Affair with Clo- 
dius, preſented himſelf the 14th before 
the Senate, and made his Complaint of 
Clodins's Behaviour. Clodius himſelf was 
not then in the Houſe; however that 
did not hinder the Affair from being ta- 
ken into Conſideration upon the Moti— 
on of the Conſul Marcellinus. But as 
they were obliged to hear the Opinion 
of every Member, Nepos and Appius, 
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 Ipſe domum P. Sullæ pro caſtris ſibi ad eam impugnati- 
onem ſumpſerat, Tum ex Anniana Milonis domo Q Flac- . 
cus eduxit viros acres, occidit homines, ipſum cupivit : 
ſed ille ſe in interiorem partem Adium abdidit. Sulla 
in Senatu poſtridiè Idib. Clodius domi. Egregius Marcel- 
linus omnes acres 


whom 
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whom I have mentioned before, took 
up the whole Day's Seſſion in delivering 
their Sentiments; ſo that nothing be- 
ing concluded that Day, Clodius had 
the Impudence boaſtingly to threaten, 
that, if they did not proceed immc- 
diately to the Election of the Ediles, he 
would ſet Fire to the four Corners of 


Nome. 


IN all Nepor's Conduct with reſpe&t 


to his Kinſman Clodius we find a per- 
fect Image of what is commonly prac- 
tiſed by a World of People. How good 
and virtuous ſoever they be themſelves, 
yet they never totally abandon their Re- 
lations, be they never ſo profligate and 
infamous: As if the Puniſhment due to 
their Crimes was more diſhonourable to 
their Name and Family, than the Crimes 
themſelves. | 

 MARCELLINUS's Advice was 
to join all Clodins's Attempts and Out- 
rages againſt Cicero together, and to 
pals a Senatus conſultum upon that Sub- 
ject, before they thought upon the E- 
lection of the Ediles, and to let Clodius 


Metelſus calumnia dicendi tempus exemit adjuvante Ap- 
pio. Ille poſtea fi Comitia ſua non fierent urbi minari. 
Marcellini ſententia, ut totam noſtram cauſam areæ, incen- 
diorum, periculi mei judicio complecteretur, eaque omnia 
Comitiis anteferret:kx; : 
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ſee they did not regard his Threatnings, 
he declared he would obſerve the Hea- 
vens every Day the Aſſembly was held 
for that Election. 

NEPOs in the mean time made. ſe— 
veral turbulent Diſcourſes before the 
People; Appius ſpoke with no leſs Bold- 
neſs and Temerity, and Clodius accord- 
ing to Cuſtom harrangued them in the 
moſt furious and extravagant manner. 

M1Lo did not content himſelf with 
declaring, as Marcellinus had done, that 
he would obſerve the Heavens upon the 
Day the Aſſembly was appointed to be 
held for electing the Ediles, which was 
the 2oth of November, but when the 
time came, he went at Midnight into the 
Campus Martius, the Place where it 
was to be held, attended with a conſi- 
derable Number of brave reſolute Fe]- 
lows. | 

CLopfus, who had nothing but 
poor wretched Scoundrels in his Retinue, 
did not preſume to make his Appcarance. 
Milo continucd upon the Place till Noon 
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Proſcripſit ſe per omnes dies Comitiales de Cœlo ferva- 
turum. Conciones turbulentz Metelli, temerariæ Appii, 
furioſiſſimæ Publii Milo medi4 note cum magni manu 
in Campum venit. Clodius, cum haberet Fugitivorum de- 
jectas copias, in Campum ire non eſt aufits. rm. 
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to the great Satisfaction of the whole 
Town, who juſtly looked upon him as the 
only Perſon capable of making Head a- 
gainſt the ſeditious Party. 

NEy os to bring himſelf off by a 
Bravado required the Aſſembly to be 
adjourn'd to the next Day, declaring 
at the fame time he knew no Neceſlity 
that there was to come thither at Mid- 
night, and that for his part he ſhould 
not come before ſeven in the Morning. 

BU r he made more Haſte than he 
had promiſed, for he was ſecretly march- 
ing thither through croſs Streets and 
By-ways before break of Day; but Mi- 
lo, who was too quick for him, overtook 
him in his Paſſage, and declared to him, 
that he was going to obſcrve the Hea- 
vens, upon which he thought fit to re- 
treat notwithſtanding Q. Flaccus, who 
was preſcnt, terribly reproached him with 
his Cowardiſc. h 

THE 22d was a Market Day, ſo that 


Milo permanſit ad meridiem mirifica hominum lIztiti2, 
ſumma cum glorid. Metellus poſtulat, ut fibi poſtero die 
in foro obnuntictur: Nihil eſſe, quod in campum nou 
veniretur: Se hora prima in Comitio fore. Itaque ante 
diem xi. Kal. Janu. in Comitium Milo de note venit: Me- 
tellus cum prima luce furtim in campum itineribus prope 
deviis currebat: Aſſequitur hominem Milo: Obnuntiat : 
Ille ſe recipit magno turpique Q. Flacci convicio. Ante 
diem x, Kal. nundinæ Concio biduo nulla, 
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the Affair ſlept for that Day and the 
next. Upon the 24th Milo was in the 
Campus Martius very early in the Morn- 
ing; but Metellus was then ſo faſt aſleep, 
and ſnoring ſo loudly, that in all appear- 
ance he had no Thoughts of diſputing 
the Ground with ſo brave an Adverſary. 
| For the better underſtanding of what 
I have ſaid, we muſt obſerye, that there 
were two ſorts of Perſons qualified to ob- 
ſerve the Heavens, vg. The Augurs, 
and the Magiſtrates, who had a ſpecial 
Privilege of doing it in virtue of their 
civil Capacity, The Magiſtrates could 
declare they were going to obſerve, as 
Milo did here in the Quality of a Tri- 
bune, and that Declaration was ſuffic i- 
ent of it ſelf tohinder the Execution or 
Conſideration of any ſort of Buſineſs for 
that Day; whercas the Augurs (whoſe 
Obſervations tended as well to further, 
as to hinder Buſineſs) could not make 
their Declaration till after they had ob- 
ſcrved, becauſe they were obliged at the 
ſame time to ſay whether the Omens 
were favourable or otherwiſe. 

Bur we are not to conclude from this 
two-fold uſe of the augural Obſervations, 


Ante diem viii. Kal. Milo Campum jam tenebat. Mar- 
cellus ita ſtertebat, ut ego vicinus audirem. 4. ad Att. 3. 
2 2 that 
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that the Augurs could of their own ac- 
cord interpoſe in civil Affairs or Mat- 
ters of Government, much leſs be able 
by that means to diſturb the publick Tran- 
quillity. They were truly and properly 
Miniſters of Religion, and as ſuch had 
all the Authority that was requiſite for 
ſo venerable a Character; but that Au- 
thority did not extend ſo far as to in- 
terpoſe in mixt and civil Affairs, unleſs 
required by the Magiſtrate; therefore, if 
they were not called upon in a legal 
Way to exerciſe their Functions, they 
could not exerciſe any that were law- 
ful or valid. 

As to the Magiſtrates, we may ſuppoſe 
they were not ſo expert in the Science 
of obſerving, as thoſe that made it their 
particular Profeſſion; but under any 
Doubt whether the Omens were auſpi- 
cious or inauſpicious, their Declaration 
was not therefore the leſs effectual; it 
was always more ſafe and convenient 
to ſuſpend the Execution of what they 
ſcem'd to diſapprove, than to tranſgreſs 
their Injunctions; and the beſt and ſureſt 
way was to wave the Enterpriſe, and do 
nothing at all under ſuch a Dilemma. 
Beſides, it was but reaſonable to pay ſuch 


a Deference and Regard to them, as to 


think an Affair required the Direction of 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, when they judg'd ſo themſelves 
by making it their Duty to conſult it, 
leaving the Augurs to conſult it after- 
wards according to the Rules of their 
Art, if it was thought needful. 

THE Senate met again towards the 
middle of December and reſum'd the Con- 
ſideration of Clodius's Miſdemeanors. 
Marcellinus enlarged very much upon 
the Subject and propoſed, © That the 
« Prætor of the City ſhould determine 
« the Judges, that were to take Cogni- 

Sance of that Affair by Lot, that they 
ſhould proceed afterwards to the Eletti- 
« on of Ediles, and that in the mean 
time if any one occaſioned any Impedi- 
te ment to the courſeof Juſtice, he ſhould 
« be accounted a Diſturber and an Ene- 
« my to the Publick. 

NoTWITHSTANDING this Motion was 
generally applauded, C. Cato and Caſſius 
Longinus, new Tribunes, made another 
in Oppoſition to it, alledging, that the 
Election of the Ediles onght to be previ- 
ous to that Impeachment. Cicero being 
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Marcellinus cum graviter de Clodianis incendiis, truci- 
dationibus, lapidationibus queſtus eſſet, Sententiam dixit, ut 
ipſe Judices Prætor urbanus ſortiretur, Judicum jortitione 
fact, Comitia haberentur: Qui Judicia impediviſſet, eum 
contra Remp. eſſe facturum. Approbata valde ſententia. 

C. Cato contra dixit & Caſſius, Oc. 2. ad ©. fra. 1. 


CON- 
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conſulted in his turn ſpoke very copi- 
ouſly upon all the Exceſſes and Exor- 
bitances of Clodius, and painted him in 
his proper Colours: The Houſe was 
no leſs delighted ro ſee Clodius hum- 
bled and mortified, than our Orator was 
himſelf to have an Opportunity of re- 
turning his Enemy ſome part of the Vex- 
ation and Diſquiet that he had ſuffered 
from his unbridled Malice and Fury. 

ANTISTIUS, another Tribune, did 
not ſcruple to applaud our Orator for 
diſplaying his Eloquence upon ſo proper 
an Occaſion. 

CLoDIUS was likewiſe required in 
his turn to ſpeak his Opinion, who ac- 
cording to his way made a long and 
tedious Harangue, that he might break 
up the Seſſion, which he effectually did 
with the help of a ſudden Noiſe and 
Tumult, that was purpoſely raiſed by his 
own Emiſlaries, who with great Clamour 
and Violence came ruſhing out of the 
Palace belonging to the Greczan Embaſ- 
ſadors, which was adjoining to the Tem- 
ple of Hoſtilius, the Place where the 
Senate that Day held their Seſlion ; this 
Uproar alarm'd the Houſe, and oblig'd 
them to retire. 

To purſue the Sequel of this Affair 


would carry us beyond the Limits of our 
Narra- 
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Narration; for Clodius having by one 
means or other obtained the Edileſhip, 
could not be proſecuted or called to 
Account during that Year; nor was our 
Orator truly revenged of. his Outrages 
and Inſults, till Milo four Years after- 
wards purged the Commonwealth of that 
peſtilent pernicious Citizen. 
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